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Bharata-Mata -Artist, Sri jut Sarad Charan. 


In her hand at Guzerat she holds a conch signifying 
the prosperity of Guzerat. In her neck she has a lotus 
iflower signifying the cultural greatness of India. In her 
^ther hand she holds Kutbminar, the finest minaret in 
SDelhi, the capital of India, signifying that political 
Authority radiates from Delhi. Looking at the picture 
Icilosely you observe the significance of the picture towards 
re subject dealt v/ith in this book. This picture is 
>und in Madh tiri of January, 1 924, a Hindi Magazine of 
Lucknow, Oudh. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTE. 

Thought precedes action. Action, in its multi- 
farious aspects is progress. The progress of every 
country depends upon the thoughts, aspirations, ideals 
and lines of action of its people. In every country 
the Utopian thinker does the spade-work before the man of 
action (Karmayogin) actually steps into the field. The 
constitutions of Europe were first carved out on the mental 
plane in the writings of Hobbes, Locke, Roussoe, 
Montesque, Moore, Max, Mazzini, Tolstoi, etc. Their 
ideas had accelerated the growth of European constitutions 
though they did not actually shape them. In India there 
are very few writers on Indian conititutional History from 
a truly nationalistic point of view. In publishing this book 
I think T will be one of those who set in motion the still 
waters of Indian political thought. Let everybody in 
India think of what the future of his race will be, what 
the mission of India is .among the nations of the world, 
and what the purpose for which an Indian lives. 

Owing to stress of professional work I had not had 
the opportunity of going through the proof sheets and I 
had to leave everything entirely into the hands of the 
manager, Andhra Grandhalaya Press, Ltd., Bezwada, 
to whom I am grateful for printing the book in as short a 
time asTpossible. I wish that many of you who read this 
book may make suggestions if necessary either in the treat- 
ment of the subject or of additional information that may be 
required and I will try my best to have the necessary alte- 
rations made in the npxt editiqa. The constitutional 
changes that have , taken place dating the British regime 
have not been ekbotetejiy dealt with in book as there 
are already in the field some bewks loftion 
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the subject. If the public give us their support by using 
this book very largely in Schools, Colleges and Universities, 
I hope I will be encouraged to publish a second volume 
treating in detail the recent constitutional changes. There 
may be differences of opinion among the various political 
leaders on some points and yet the subject can be con- 
sidered from various stand-points. It is only in the free 
expression of our opinions and an open and fair discussion 
of matters on which we differ that we can create a healthy 
atmosphere of progress, and harmony can be created 
between the rulers and the ruled. So I hope that the 
public will co-operate with me in making my endeavour a 
success . 


G. V. B. 




FORE:wofeT>. 

The East is in the pain and travail of the birth of 
u great Democracy within the geographical confines of 
India. The great souls eagerly waiting to witness the 
birth of this darling are confronted with innumerable prob- 
lems, religious, political, economical and sociological. To 
present a graphic view of these problems in clear and 
unmistakable terms is the object of this little look. Unless 
every aspirant for democracy studies them carefully and 
tackles them with the dexterity of an astute politician, he 
will not be able to meet the situation that is preparing 
itself in the whole world and particularly in India. 
Changes in the world are of two kinds. They may either be 
evolutionary or revolutionary. In the one case people 
perceive the great forces that accumulate underneath their 
feet and try to control them, while in the other they sleep 
away until all the forces accumulate and all on a sudden 
they burst out in a volcanic eruption, causing havoc in 
human society. Such were the French Revolution and 
the Russian Revolution. People were held in terror by 
some factions, the Jacobins and the Bolsheviks, and society 
was made to yield to their wishes. Students of history are 
well aware of the horrors of those days and how the 
guillotine and the scafFol<J worked for the destruction of 
man, how human blood flowed in torrents both in France 
and Russia, how France and Russia suffered for a long 
time from the evil effects of such sudden and abnorpaa) 
changes, bow people became a prey to famine, pestilence', 
and epidemics, how starvation stared them in the face?) hO'V 
Death carried away the miserable inhabitants of those 
land8.a;nd hoW their life,! liberty and pfoperi^y wirc.iiih jeopardy 
-To af^rt^tich a calamftj^ ’in '''India' dvery 
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information to handle the situation dexterously and lead 
the country on evolutionary lines of progress. 

There vs^as a time in the history of the world when 
priestly domination was the paramount feature of every 
polity. The church wanted to control every human action 
and thus bring the whole world under its suzerainty. The 
notorious example in Christendom of one who possessed 
that unbounded ambition is Hildibrand, the glorious little 
man who adorned the papal throne as Gregory VII. He 
proclaimed that the church had been founded by God and 
was entrusted with the task of embracing all mankind in a 
single society in which His will was the only law and 
that in her capacity as a divine institution she out-topped 
all human structures and that the pope as head of the 
church was the viceregent of God on earth so that dis- 
obedience to him implied disobedience to God. Similar 
was the conception of the vassals of the pope. The middle 
ages of Europe were the darkest period of her history. 
The whole of Europe was labouring under priestly rule and 
the corruptions of the church held the people down so that 
they could not lift their heads up. The whole of Europe 
combined could not withstand the onslaught of the Turks 
in the Crusades. But Martin Luther and Erasmus gave a 
new life to Europe. All the greatness and glory of Euro^ 
is due to the great work inaugurated by those great men 
and carried on successfully by their followers. The one 
by his Reformation and the other by his Renaissance 
galvanised the dead bones of Europe and crea^d the 
powerful nations which are the pride arid glory of Europe 
to-dhy. 

I After Europe gently slipped away from’ priestly 
^ontroh.^e'fell under, the ruIe>,of ; the, atisto6catip„;ipiiip«Sfb« 
and feodaJiiords whd- r for ,4^ 
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centuries. That was the Kshatriya period of iiuropean 
history. Protestantism became an accomplished fact 
more by the power of the sword of the protestant princes 
than by the missionary zeal of Luther. 

The Kshatria rule was gradually replaced by the Vaisya 
rule, the rule of great commercial classes, the rule by the 
nation of shop-keepers and the rule by the people who 
hold the maritime supremacy in their hands. 

Then the great change into which Europe is drifting 
and Russia and England bad already drifted is the rule by 
the labourites — the Sudrarule. A careful student of Indian his- 
tory can also trace the same cycle of changes. In early India 
the Aryan priest was all in all. He controlled every human 
action. He dictated the sacrificial rites, he dictated the 
methods of administration (Sukra neeU)t\ie. dictated the 
mercantile laws {KautUya's Arthasasira) and he imposed 
very hard and inhuman conditions on labourers. 

As his power weakened he was replaced by the 
Aryan Kshatriya , who fell an easy prey to a harder 
Kshatriya, the Mussulman invader. 

After the Muslim rule we have the rule by the 
merchants of Lancashire and Birmingham dictating the 
policy of adminstration in their own best interests, sitting 
in the British houses of parliament. 

The great forces that are convulsing the world are 
also felt in India. The labourers of India make common 
cause w’t^ the labourers of the world. There is a worid- 
y?ide 'labourite movertjent. Man sh^s hand with man as 
■brother, as; spring' .fropo the . samfc.evas ariiing from 
mbdern commercialiwjn hhd feottlless «»pi*aaiani>. :Thft 
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and the federation of the world. The one great problem 
looming large before the mind of every patriot, statesman, 
philosopher and philanthropist is how to realise the 
brotherhood of man. 

France dictated to the world three ideas, Liberty, Equa- 
lity and Fraternity. The stir for Universal Liberty which 
first started in France convulsed the whole world and the 
effect of it was the formation of the Republic of United 
States of America, the French Republic, and all other 
republics of the world. The circumstances during the last 
war were far more favourable for the realisation of this 
ideal than those of any other period of human history. 
Europe, ruled by despotic monarchs till a few years ago, 
became the land of constitutional monarchies or republics. 

The ideal of Equality is accomplished to a very 
large extent by the socialistic organisations all over the 
world. 


But the gospel of fraternity is still a sentiment and 
the human mind is trying its best to find out a solution 
by, which the sentiment of the brotherhood of man can 
be encased in human institutions. The whole world looks 
to the labourites to find put a practical method for 
accomplishing it. For, it is they that will be very .largely 
benefited by the rapid spread of such institutions. The 
League of Nations is incapable of achieving anything, for 
it is aristocratic and' capitalistic* The mind of mart is 
hankering after human organisations toeststblish the btother^ 
hood of man. Owing to the stress of poverty artd the rish in 
the Cost of living, workmen, hacked up by the >rtii* 
employed graduates andi university tnenj are , fcpyirtg,|pr at 



While all the European countries adopted parliamen- 
tary institutions the Russian peasant courted monarchical 
despotism in preference to parliamentary despotism. In 
Russia there used to be a large number of rich and landed 
aristocrats known as Boyars. The Russian people always 
supported the Czar against these nobles, for they were afraid 
that if parliamentary institutions were introduced as they 
existed in other western countries these nobles would fill the 
parliamentary seats and then begin to oppress the poor 
peasants. It is only an exchange of a single despot for 
multifarious despots. The Czar was then the only tyrant 
and if^parliament, filled with those selfish nobles, were to 
exercise its power over the poor peasants there would have 
been innumerable tyrants. So in all constitutional struggles 
the people sided with the Czar against these nobles and it 
was why it took so long to blow up the Russian 
despotism as well as the oligarchical despotism which 
could have taken its place. It took time for Russia, 
to invent a system of government free from the evils 
apprehended by the rule of aristocrats. The same 
circumstances prevail more or less in India. The 
sun-dried bureaucratic official is a great enemy of, 
the poor Indian peasant. The foreign bureaucracy has 
not sufficient posts' to provide for all the English-educated 
men and so a surplus of restless educated men are bang- 
ing on the society, winning the sympathy of the Indian 
peasant and a hope has arisen in the Indian workmen 
that with the help of the intelligence of the surplus 
discontented university-men they can have a democracy 
wherein Ihe people can control the state withoht the 
intervention of ibe Engliah-edncated aristocrats, who 'ha4 
been hitherto instjrnmental in bringing them to a jthi^mhrle 
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Parliamentary institutions as adopted in England are 
not wholly suited to Indian conditions. Parliamentarism, the 
invention of the English political genius, is a necessary stage 
in the political evolution of democracy; for without it the 
generalised faculty of considering and managing with the least 
possible friction large problems of politics, administration, 
economics, legislation, cannot easily be developed. It 
has also been the only successful means of preventing the 
executive from suppressing the liberties of the individual 
and the nation. But true democracy has hot been achieved 
by parliamentary institutions. The parliament has always 
been an instrument either of a modified aristocratic or of 
middle class rule. There is also an immense waste of 
time and energy in parliamentary methods. The result is 
often not suited to maintain the efficiency of state; and 
the administration is often corrupted and the management 
of a huge country with various languages on the uncertain 
and confused knowledge of the representatives who come 
from distant parts with no personal experience of the 
needs of the peoples in various provinces, for whom they 
legislate, is often cumbersome and attended with great 
injustice. 

; Lecky writes in the History of England in the 18th 
century Vol. 2 P. 44, 45, “The question in hpipe politics, 
vsihich exceed most interest in the natipn in the 18th 
century was, one which, f'or^very obvious reasons, parliament 
desired, as much as> possible to avoid,. It was ,tl^ e^ftrefne 
corruption of parliament itself, its , subserviency to the 
influence of the , e^Bcutiye, and the danger, of its, becpining 
in tin}, ?! I rather . t]he , oppressot ,thaQ the representative j p|, 
t)b p^q|)le.’’ 
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parliamentary committees during the war. However, 
parliamentarism means in practice the rule of the majority. 

The tendency of present-day politics is to attach 
importance to the rights of minorities. Any attempt to 
override them will mean serious discontent and disorders 
or even convulsions fatal to the whole state. Decentralis- 
•ation may to a large extent minimise the disadvantages 
under which minorities may suffer. People are not 
inimical to the English nor do they wish that the English 
should go away from India. International contact and 
intercourse are advantageous to all. The people want 
more opportunities to develop. They want more freedom, 
more room for intellectual, moral and spiritual expansion, 
They want to display greater heroism, greater courage, grea- 
ter capacity to manage their affairs and greater intelligence. 
They do not want to be oppressed or exploited. They 
aim at self-development, self-realization, self-expression, 
self-reliance, self-help and self-respect. They want the same 
privileges in their own country as other peoples enjoy 
in their countries. No Englishman likes to be ruled by 
a Frenchman nor does he wish the F renchman to manage 
his affairs for him. So also the Indian. He wants to 
be at home, on his own soil. A foreign bureaucracy, however 
good it may be, cannot look after the interests of subject 
nations with the same zeal as the people themselves can 
look after. It often neglects the most impoi^tant duties 
which are necessary for the well-being of the people. Tho^ 
duties can be performed only when the government is 
nationalised' -It is difhcult for a single lution to Ipok 
after its envn interests as well as the interest oF 
nations and in case Qf cqnfiieting infei^stf 
two countries the subject natkm will be al.n .grnafl dit^^r 



welfare of their own country than for that of other coun- 
tries. If there is a war with any other nation the subject 
country also is dragged unnecessarily into the vortex of war. 

The British government has not developed in India 
all sides of national administration. There is no Indian 
navy, nor did the government help or encourage the building 
up of a fleet of mercantile vessels. It is during the British re» 
gime that the indigenous shipping and ship- building industry 
have declined and almost entirely disappeared. The Indian 
army is not controlled in all its arms by Indians. There is 
no aerial fleet and Indians are not given commissioned 
ranks. These and many others have exasperated the self- 
fespectmg Indians and hence the forces of democracy are 
set in motion and Prometheus may be chained but he has 
kindled the fire and it will never be extinguished. 

A complete democracy is the ideal looming large 
before the minds of the Indian people. The parliamentary 
and plutocratic democracy prevalent in most modern states 
is transitory and is giving place to labour collectivism. The 
artificial geographical forms of parliamentary representation 
are being replaced by the living organs of syndical represen- 
tation and co-operative societies. This is the great change 
taking place m the West. India also develops On her own 
national lines, observing the groat changes that are taking 
place in the world abroad and adopting herSelf to the 
environihent 

When in a nation material prosperity alone is cared 
in preference to spiritual progress the rich first and then the 
pWetariat assume the power.' When the industry -of 
laispur becomes' the chief activity the labourer also 
gradually some importance. Where? people 
worsliip Mfttnmon and produce weaitb,l;he. pfpdueer 
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the king. All interests must yield one day before him on 
whom they depend. The labourer is the main support of 
every industry, and as it is impossible to manage without 
him, he ultimately becomes the master. Thus materialism 
leads to the reign of the labourer. The same economical 
facts that brought the capitalist into power, are bringing 
the labourer also into power. This is the evolution going 
on in every western state. 

There is a way to ward off the evils arising in western 
communities by organising the society. Lord Acton says , 
“ The men who pay wages ought not to be the political 
masters of those who earn them, for laws should be adopted 
t o those who have the heaviest stake in the country, for 
whom mis-government means not mortified pride or stinted 
luxury, but want and pain and degradation and risk to their 
own lives and to their children’s souls. Organise the interests 
of the labourers and of the masses that they may not organise 
themselves in future against the rich. Let the claims of 
justice be heeded to. Let men be pure in thought, word and 
deed. Let men give up drink, use of intoxicating drugs 
and poisonous food stuffs. 

The West cannot be imitated as it is, but new 
methods to avoid the dangers and evils of western societies 
have to be introduced. Instead of transplanting western in- 
stitutions wholesale, such methods as will originate a right 
spirit to establish a true democracy have to be introduced. 
Selfishness is to be given up. True democracy cannot be the 
result “of meohaniaj systems engineered by the intelligence 
of man, but it, is the out-coroe of -a thorough change of beaitt 
ia,Qur dettlings with ocf fellow-bountrymen# It .does,,, not 
^pend pn.;.iri^titntipns, ;law^ ihnd patlijimeDtsi. • ThetO ^ 
empires whetp'C!pmpl^. denjocr?LOy , prwaj^., 
where .t^.preridertta/te<more^ antocratt^'rlhan.'-the 



and the Kaisers. The treatment of slaves in the 
Athenian republic is shocking to the sense of humanity in 
us. The treatment of the people in the Empire of Asoka 
was far better than the treatment in any of the most 
advanced and up-to-date republics of the world. 

All the democratic institutions of England do not 
prevent the capitalists and nobles from acquiring all the 
land for themselves and controlling all the industries in 
the land. True democracy does not consist in electoral 
parades. It does not consist in merely exercising the 
right of franchise while the poor voter has no real means 
of keeping his body and soul together and has to drudge 
in the factories of the capitalists, or on the fields of the 
laridlords, to eke out a bare living. The tyranny of a 
few Cannot be liberty. A presumptive autocracy or an 
elective plutocracy cannot pass for democracy. 

True democracy is one which frees man from his 
real bonds of servitude, that which makes him greater, 
nobler, more beautiful and more happy. Emerson says, 
“What we wish is to found a democracy of terrestrial 
Gods.” In true democracy all men will be treated equally 
and the greatest are those who are the most disinterested. 
Even the poorest man may have the chance to exercise 
the sovereign power. All affairs should be guided by public 
opinion vfhidh is the heart and soul of peoples bat not the 
caprice of the mob or the twisted version of interested 
parties.' Those Who are above selfishness alone can know 
and serve it. A mutual respect for individual powers by 
the great collective soub and the great colleetiye! power fay 
thO individual sOul is true democracy- Ifc is botb iadivii^ 
dnallitle and^coHebtivietic. True dernOcmOy esclodels iOttly 
false ^eatneSs blit it creates the 
mind is iiying its best toi^find 3 wthpd aoh^i?' 



true democracy and nowhere has it been completely 
successful. 

Every country to develop its institutions, be they 
social or political, on the lines of true democracy must 
find out the nucleus wherefrom it can be developed. Mr. E. B. 
Havell says in his ^'Ancient and Mediaeval Architecture 
of India " — ‘‘It is true that Indo-Aryan liberty was not 
of the crude Western type represented by the formula 
‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.’ It was liberty for every 
man, whether king or peasant, to follow his own Dharma 
— the Dharma being that which long tradition and the 
wisest of Aryan law-givers who knew Indian history and 
the Indian people, had taught every man within tbe 
Aryan pale to regard as bis duty to God, the state, his 
house-hold and himself. And the constitution which 
preserved this fine ideal of liberty was the Aryan miniature 
republic, with its Council of Five, which was the political 
unit of Indo-Aryan government.” Arrian states that in 
ancient India every one was free. Mark Wilks says, “Each 
Hindu township is and indeed always was, a particular 
community or petty republic by itself and the whole of 
India is nothing more than one vast congeries of such 
republics. 


*Sir George Birdwood wrote, “the village communities remain if* 
full municipal vigour all over the peoinsula,” Sir Charles Metcalfe 
called them “ little republics.*' He says in hie Minute i* 1832: “ This 
Union of the village communities, each forming a separate IMe estate in 
itself, itadr l eodceiVB, conttibuAed mode than any other cause td 
preservation of the Ewople of India, through all the revoluti^isatefl 
changes which it^ve, s^ffer^d, and is in a, 
their, happiness aad'to the fnjoymient^. of a great 
and independence," 
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, Such decentralisation though it was unconscious, was 
a source of national self-preservation through the vicissitudes 
ot Indian political life.t 

The village administration was carried on by 
Panchayats. The same principle being extended to 
Taluks, we have Taluk panchayats, to districts we have 
district panchayats, to provinces we have provincial pan- 
chayats and to the whole nation the national panchayat- 
It is incumbent on the Indian national congress to find out 
and suggest such measures as will promote true democracy 
in this land and organise the society in such a way as to 
avert the great catastrophe that is staring the western 
world in the face from extending its nefarious influence on 
the poor people of this ancient land. 

Let it not be mistaken that I am advocating 
Bolshevism. The reign of terror which the Bolshevik 
had created in Russia, the insecurity of life and 
liberty which the Russian nobles experienced in the 
Bolshevik regime, the confiscation and the destruction of 
the property of the innocent are things abominable to all 
rational minds. But my endeavour throughout the 
book is to adopt ourselves to the modern environment 
averting the evils prevalent in Western society. 

For instance there is 3/4 of the arable land in our 
country yet to be cultivated. That land may be distribut- 
ed among those who do not own any land. To discourage 
absentee-land-lordism each individual may be allowsd to 
own as much land- as , he can personally supervise and 
doltivate and.tbe- extra land, be; utilised by the state for 

' ' ‘ trrf feljphin^tbne^s* Iliisiory of' India' it ii' stated, '• But among 
ftfrtbsse thari|i«k‘thte'y'feWtfsKips ' rerhafn aini' tbey ar«i" the 
iadeetfuctiWe Which ■ the ntbst 'exten^ve 

empiipes are copiposed/* 
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distribution among the needy and the willing. Neither land 
nor money should be allowed to accumlate in the hands of the 
greedy few.The state may so ordain that no one should possess 
more than the statutory limit of land which could be pres- 
cribed for each individual. This may also necessitate the 
nationalisation of all land reserving sufficient rights to 
the citizens to create a living interest in fertilising and 
strengthening the land so that the enthusiasm for bring- 
ing it under better cultivation may not in any way bo 
impaired. 

An alien bureaucracy is always afraid of dealing 
with legislation affecting the social and religious life of the 
people for it may clog the progress of exploitation which 
is the sole purpose of its existence. The archaic laws of the 
people are allowed to remain as they are and a subject 
people are naturally satisfied with the position assigned to 
them and they often mistake such a laissez faire 
policy for religious toleration. But an awakened people 
imbued with political life realise the strength of equality 
and uniformity as far as possible according to the 
circumstances which change with every advance of human 
society and the environment in which they happen to live. 
As true democracy advances, a craving for a uniform civil 
code will create itself among the people instead of sticking 
to the separate personal laws which are now accepted in 
accordance with the custom, usage and religious 
ceremonialism of each community. Religious law shall give 
away to positive law as men’s minds are exorcised of the 
demon of Theocracy. 


Will August^ 1924 


—THE AUTHOR. 
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INTRODUCrJON. 

The great changes that have recently taken place 
in the world have affected the mentality of all the races and 
peoples inhabiting this planet of ours. No doubt there were 
eras of great change as in the days of Ramayana and 
Mahabharata, in India, of the Athenian Empire in Greece, 
of the Augustan age in Koine, of the Ranaissance and Re- 
formation in Europe, of the hhench Revolution and 
Napoleonic Domination in France, of the Victorian age 
in England ; but the changes of the last decade are most 
striking, readily surpassing any of those of the previous 
periods in the extent of their Irunsfurmutiun and in the 
immeaiate significance of their aclueveinents. During this 
period we have witnessed an acceleration of events that is 
absolutely without parallel a volcanic energy for which there 
is no comparison in all History in every pliasc of human 
life and activity. 

Four great dynasties - -the llohenxolJurns, the llaps- 
burgs, the Romanoffs, the Ottomans — ha\'e been swept away 
and their places have been taken by a number of new 
republics, all sharing a fervent belief in their new nationality 
and a love for their independence, each having its own 
policy and its own problems. Not a single autocratic ruler 
is now found in. Europe. The constitutions t.)f Sweden, 
Denmark and Holland have all undergone considerable 
modifications in accordance with the democratic ideal. 
Portugal, a monarchy in 1910 , is now a republic. Th»i 
monarchy in Greece his toppled down and Greece has 
entered on the republican horisjon- 

The con^iousnessofindividual distinctions has beer^ 
gaining ground, 'though the obstacles between man’ and . 
man to come in contact have been temoved by ' muta«d 
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intercourse; the differences between the diverse sections of 
mankind have been growing stronger and stronger. 
The smaller nations who had been content to remain 
attached to the greater powers have become restlessly 
anxious to become separate and independent states. The 
principle of self-determination has been in full swing in 
the present day world. Norway separates itself from 
Sweden. Ireland wants to become an independent 
republic. People no longer believe that unification means 
strength or that bulk means greatness. Though they respect 
true distinctions either for expediency or solidarity, sup- 
pressed distinctions have become dangerously explosive and 
if allowed to remain suppressed, may burst out in revolu- 
tions at the slightest shock. 

The conflict between Imperialism and Nationalism is 
growing keener day by day. The back of plutocracy 
is broken. Labourites have raised their heads. Man claims bis 
equal rights. It now remains to be seen whether Britain 
still persists in her rotten and moth-eaten fabric of imperia- 
lism or gives way to a vigorous and new born British 
Commonwealth. 

The spirit of progress whirls round and round the 
torch of freedom over all the places traversed over by the 
sun enliglitcning every nook and corner of tin; world with 
ideas of self-reliance and self-determination. The Cxecs of 
Bohemia and Slavoks of Slavokia claimed an independen t 
state. We have the Caecho-Slavokia. Esthouia, Latvia 
Lithuania, Poland, Ukicino, Ccorgia, Anir Baijaii and 
many other states under Tsarist Russia were carved out' 
as minor republics in accordance with the principle of 
self-determination. Koreans are claiming Korea for them- 
selves; Siberians Siberia for thernsclves; the JPbiflippir^s. 
the Philiipine islands/or themselves. In India too thd splpi, 
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of Nationalism flows iike the great Himalayan avalanche 
from Kashmir to Cap 2 Comorin overflooding its banks 
(Karachi on one side and Chillagong on the other) 
fertilising the plains of India with new ideas and aspira- 
tions. The breeze of Freedom that blows from the republic 
of China in the north-east and the gale of self- determina- 
tion that wafts across the Hindu Kush in the north-west 
cannot but revive the dead liones of Indian Nationality and 
breathe a now spirit and a new life into the body politic of 
India, however much oppressed, suppressed and depressed 
the people inay be. 

Is iheic an Indian who does not envy the indepen- 
dence of /Afghanistan when he looks askance at it? Is the 
revived raco-consciousness of Indi:’. to go in vain wi:;hout 
effecting changes of great magnitude and ot far-reaching 
significance in the near future? Has ever man invented 
a machine- gun or a howitzer which can blow up the united 
will of a people to be free tint can be made in any human 
manufactory, nor has he been able to confine the determi- 
nation of a fifth of the human race within stony walls of 
whatever magnitude they may be? Tyrants may conceive 
designs for over-throwing their opponents but in no case 
has tyranny been able to maintain itself for all time to 
come. In all times the struggle of man is to overcome 
tyranny, be it social, religious or political. The aim of 
the tyrant it to keep all men down so that he may be safe 
and secure in his position by all acts however horrible they 
may be. 

Catnsa and Herod killed all babies in MatJmra and 
Egypt so that they may reign unopposed. Nicholas trans* 
pbrte4 all the pi;oifessors and mtellectualp of Russia to 
VMiyo’stO'ck teatflh|''thfe«r kway'i from . their hearths' and'', 
hdhsieksO'that he 
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Russia. Could they succeed ? Let a historian answer. 
History is but a narrative of events which make up and 
break up empires. The last European War has taught 
man a good lesson. Tt created natural hatred of empire 
idea and pushed forward the principle of self-determina- 
tion which stands glittering in its resplendant splendour 
before the intellectual gaze of an astonishing and admir- 
ing world. It had brought to light the evil designs of 
Imperialism to forge fetters on dull and innocent humanity. 
It has exposed the blackness of heart lying like a Basilisk 
behind the thin veneer of European civilisation. It has 
awakened man to assert his liberty against the tyranny of 
the priest, the capitalis t and the bureaucrat. It has shown 
that diplomacy is euphemism for hypocricy Every mili- 
tary adventurer entertaining imperialistic designs over his 
neighbours is warned of the doom that has befallen the 
Czar and the Kaiser. The world looks aghast at the sight 
of the blood that flowed in torrents over the plains of 
Central Europe. The Angel of Science descending on 
earth to protect and shelter man under her spreading dewy 
wings has to rise higher, stained black into the region of 
patents laden with the weight of 10 million corpses. Star- 
vation stares in the face of the unemployed millions of 
Europe. Capitalism is labouring hard in the agony of 
death. Socialism woos all modern states. Theocracy is 
dead and buried deep beyond the hope of resurrection and 
an imperishable tomb is built over it in Angora. 

These are some of the facts which unavoidably 
occur to our mind before the subject of Indian democracy 
can be dealt with. Democracy is Government by the people for 
the people. In all ages and in all climes there is the ruler 
and the ruled. The ruler may be a single individual pr 
^ clas? of jr^diyidnals or all th^ ind5vi4t}a3s» , if the 
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ruler is autocratic he is a despot and if he cared for the 
welfare of his subjects he was 'a benevolent despot. If the 
country is ruled by a class of individuals it is oligarchy. 
That class may be an aristocracy of birth or of wealth 
or of intellect. 

Of these three, the aristocracy of birth is the worst 
as the Brahmanical supremacy proved to be in the 7th & 
8th centuries of Christian Era in India and the aristocracy 
of wealth as prevalent in England and America is, in no 
way, better. The aristocracy of intellect is, no doubt, 
better than the other two but that too cannot guarantee 
the rights and liberties of the masses. 

In England and America the aristocracy of wealth 
passes for democracy. The real democracy must be dis- 
tinguished from this sort of false democracy. Wherein 
is the political power vested in the British Empire? It is 
in the hands of the few capitalists in Manchester and 
Birmingham. 

But Indian democracy means Governmert by all 
the people of India for the Indian people. Whatever be 
the agency every Government is intended for the people, 
but nowhere has it existed for the people except it be one 
by the people. The autocrat of Russia who could with im- 
punity chop away as many heads as he pleased, said that he 
ruled for the people. Similar was the slogan of the aristocra- 
cies of the ancient world as well as of the modem world. 

Every etppire is the out-come of some idiosyncracy 
or other, dominant in the human mind as fanaticism, 
avarice, ambition, arrogance, hypocricy and blood-thirsti- 
ness. The distraction of an empire is the eradication of 
one of these evil, tendencies dominant in the nrfinds of thfe 
imperialist? of that age* The .Chinese Empire, • the 
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Hindu, Buddhistic and Moghul empires in India, the 
Assyrian empire, the Persian empire, the Chaldean empir • , 
the Babylonian empire, the Ottoman empire, the Egyptian 
empire, the Greek empire, the Carthaginian empire, the 
Roman empire, the French empire, the German empire, 
the Russian empire have all died natural deaths as soon as the 
evil propensities domineering in the minds of their rulers 
could not find a place therein. As each empire walked out of 
existence, it left behind humanity purer, nobler and more 
elevated. The dark night of Imperialism is gone unci the 
dawn of Freedom is visible on the horizon. Lo! The morning 
star of Nationalism! Wake up as its gentle ray.s touch 
your eye-lids of ignorance and create in you the conscious- 
ness of the dawn of the new age. Rush to work with all 
the other peoples of the earth. So that you may not fall 
behind in the race for existence. The democratic sun 
grows brighter and brighter as the day advances and 
people begin to work, live and die for humanity, forgetting 
their individual selves. Where people are prepared to 
sacrifice themselves for the common weal there only demo- 
cracy likes to stay. 

People may support Democracy either bacause they 
look to it merely as the panacea of oppression or because 
an ideal desspotism though it may be benevolent is inferior 
to ideal deraorcary as every individual has an opportunity 
of directing himself instead of being directed by others. 
In the view of the latter it is more than a mere political 
system but it is an ideal state where everybody can have 
opportunities of, moral and spiritual advancement The scope 
for, self-management is a blessing' in itself for its basis is 
the, equality of . man. Men may not have equal abilities 
but they have a birth right.for equal opportunity for sfeif- 
deyelopments. Self-diEectioo ■ is the comtntm'ri^ht o^ ali' 
3elf-direction, like all , other sights, is' the ihtefitage of ttjilt'n’ 
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aud every one is entitled to it, and whoever allows himself 
to be directed by others neglects his duty towards God 
and man. There may be a degree of difference in his 
capacity for sharing this right — self-direction. All our social 
activities are closely related to each other as the limbs 
of the human organism. Any suffering in any particular 
limb affects the whole human body; so neglect of any social 
activity may affect the whole body politic. So man can 
never allow himself to te directed by another for ever 
and ever. Democracy has for its sole object the material 
and moral welfare of the people. What then arc the 
circumstances developing in India towards Democracy? 
Before the various aspects of democracy are dealt with> 
It is absolutely necetsary that we should know something 
of the Indian sociology. 1 shall first proceed to sketch 
very briefly the habits, customs, religious oljservances, social 
institutions and political conceptions of the various races 
that poured forth into India through the north-western 
frontier. 




Dev^iODtiient of Demtocraci) 
in India. 

Cli.ai¥»4!ex* X. 

INDIAN SOCIOLOGY. 

“Oeniocracy” says Rousseau, “is a state difficult even 
for gods to attain.” The origin and growth of democracy 
depends upon the sociological environment in which it 
exists. To know well the Indian sociology recour.se must 
be had to the innumerable records in which the social 
institutions of the various peoples inhabiting this great 
land of ours are well described. The records extend from 
the earliest vedic times to the present day. So to 
distinguish the various stages of growth and decline, we 
have to trace them through eight great periods— the Vedic 
Period, the Sutra Period, the Epic Period, the Smritic Pe- 
riod, the Buddhistic Perio:l. the Puranic Period, the Muha- 
mmadan Period, and the Democratic Period. But it is not 
possible to trace the changes through every period as the so- 
ciological history is to be gathered from various sources and 
it is not po.ssible testate with precision when a particu- 
lar custom arose and when others fell into disuse. So I 
treat the subject considering the various peoples tliat 
came to inhabit this land. 

THE ARYANS. 

In the palmy days of the Aryan glory .which ;extettds 
over the first three pjriods their social institutions are 
so arranged as to help the growth and progress of the various 
tribes that constituted the great Aryan nation. It is needi- 
less for us to attempt to discuss whether Aryans came 
from Central Asih -hr ' whether were'Tsorn in Indk 
itselL .VVhatever it be , we .fearn from the earliest hyrrlfts: of 
'the, RitrVeda' that they'jen'beihved'-bti theffiahteM the 



in that region of the country now popularly known as 
Afghanistan and the Pan-jab. 

Thenceforward we shall trace their social institutions 
as they expanded towards the east and the south. In a 
few years they were .able to occupy the whole of the Gange- 
tic and the Brahmaputra' plains, in fact the whole of 
northern India then known as Aryavarta. Their colonisa- 
tion of the south also proceeded rapidly. Some advance 
guards under Agastya and Atri already occupied Southern 
India before Rama finally conquered the Deccan for the 
Aryans. The great poel-Iaureate of Asia descrites the 
epic of Ramayana as the Aryan conquest of the Deccan 
by onr national hero Rama and the introduction in the 
south of agricultural civilisation characteristic of the Aryans. 
The word Aryan implies one acquainted with the processes 
of agriculture,' an earer of the ground to use an Elizabe- 
than word. 

Among the Aryans of historic eminence, there was no 
rigidity of caste as it exists to-day, women were given 
equal status with men, there were no early marriages nor 
was there enforced widowhood, w'omen were highly educated, 
education was of a free, liberal and soul-elevating kind, 
people were not forbidden to go to foreign lands, idolatry 
was unknown to them, aliens were freely taken into their 
fold, society was well organised to withstand internal 
insurrections and to ward off external invasions and, in 
short, their religious, political, ecohonic and social institu- 
tions were best suited to the developments of humanity 
and the realisation of human brotherhood. 

SOCIAL SOLIDARITY. 

The Aryans' were 'divkled into a good many Mbes, 
each having* a king of its own and a family of priests, 
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Those who composed Brahmanas and Mantras were 
known as Brahmans, those who fought were known as 
Kajans, all others were known as Visas or people generally. 
Those who came and mixed with the Aryas were known as 
Sudras. In course of time their professions became 
hereditary and they formed into castes. These four castes 
are mentioned in one of the latest hymns of Rigveda. The 
ethical basis of caste as declared in the four-fold division 
of Hindu society is to-day the same as it was when the 
Rishis of Purusha Sukta of the Rig Vedas (Book X, Hymn 
90) sang of “ the Brahman being the mouth, the Rajanya the 
arms, the Vaisya the thighs and the Sudra the feet of the 
Purusha.” There were no sub-castes. It was not always 
possible to follow the profession which brought them into 
existence. Some Brahmans officiated as priests at sacrifices 
and in domestic ceremonies. Some of them took to 
religious study and composed Brahmanas and Arangakas 
including Upanishads. Some others took to agriculture, 
trade and other occupations and some took to politics. 
There was for some time a Brahinunic dynasty reigning 
at Pataliputra. The Rajans or Kshatriyas had for their 
sole occupation politics and war. Some of them devoted 
themselves to philosophy and literature. Raja Vidya was 
first cultivated by them. Sri Kima, Sri Krishna, Buddha, 
Mahavira all belonged to the Kshatriya caste. The Rishi 
Apastamba says a Brahman may study the Vedas under a 
Kshatriya or Vaisya teacher, intermarriage among the 
castes was not prohibited. A legal marriage alliance could 
be effected between roan and woman to whatever caste 
they might belong. But the marriage of a Sudra man with 
Brahman woman was discouraged, and there is abudant 
proof that suth alliances did take place. The issues by 
all the marriages Were ligitimate and tte wives lawfully 
jp'jirried. This was called- A ritdoiha marmge, But if :'i| 
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Brahman woman married a man of a Kshatriya or Visya 
class it wasPratiloraa or a mes-alliance. But though reproba- 
ted such marriages weie not unlawful. Shukracharj'a’s 
daughter Devayani married Yayati and Kritwi was given 
to riunha. The daughter of the King ot Vidarbha was 
given in marriage to Agastya. Another Rajah by name 
Lornapada gave his daughter in marriage to one Rishya- 
shringa. The King Trinabandhu gave his daughter to Pulasti 
and Bhagiratha gave his daughter to Koutsa Rishi. The 
King wShara5^ti’s daughter was given in marriage to 
Chyavanya Rishi. There are also various names given to 
the offspring of these inter-marriages. The issue of a Brah- 
man with Kshatriya. Vaisya and Sudra woman were 
known as and followed the professions stated here. Ksha- 
triyas, Councillors, Ambhastas, Physicians am.' Parasavas 
aide-camps ; the issue of a Kshatriya man with a Brahman, 
Vaisya, and Sudra woman were called Sutas, charioteers 
also sometimes ministers and companions of Kings, Vainas 
musoians, Ugras and Pukkas, fowlers ; the issue of a Vaisya 
man with a Brahman, Kshatriya and Sudra woman were 
calkd Vaidehas, guardians of Royal household, Magadhas, 
traders on land, Dhigvanas hide dealers; the issue of a Sudra 
man with a Brahman, Kshatriya and Vaisya woman were 
called Ayof'avas, cultivators, kshaitas, fowlers, chandalas, 
beef- eaters and corpse-burners. Piogress from a lower to 
a higher caste was recognised in those times and Parasava 
who was the offspring of a Brahman father and Sudra 
mother could, according to Manu, become a Brahman in 
tlie seventh generation. Such a person, if he performed a 
Paka Yajnya according to the smrities became an Arya 
(Brahman) — Manu Chap. X verses 64 and 67. Vidura of 
the Mahabharata was the son of a Brahman from, a,' Sudra 
woman. He was: looked upon as the. very emboditnent,, of 
pharma . Brahmans learnt sastras ex'eit from , fpwlc ts and , 



sellers of meat. “ Neither biith, nor stud}’', nor learning 
constitutes Brahmanhooci ; character alone constitutes it ” 
(Mahabharata: Vana Parva, chapter 313, Verse 108). ‘'A 
person not trained in the Vedas is a Sudra and that who- 
ever conforms to the rules of pure and virtuous conduct is 
a Brahmana.” (Mahabharata’ Vana Parva Chap. 380 
Verse 32). Rajas manufactured Brahmans out of low 
caste men in Upper India. The Kunda Brahmans of 
Pratabgarh in Oaudh, the Tirgunaits and the Sivaliks of 
of Gorakhpore and Basti who call themselves Dubas 
(Dvvivedis), Upadhyas, Tivaris (Trivedis) were the result 
of this process. Among the Composers of the Vedic hymns 
there were some such as Kavasha Ailusha who did not 
belong to the Brahman caste but was still admitted into it 
on account of the faculty they possessed. 

COMMENSALITY. 

In Mahabharatta and other works we see that 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas could eat the food 
cooked by each other. Manu lays down generally that a 
twice-born should not eat the food cooked by a Sudra 
(IV. 223) but he allows that prepared by a Sudra who has 
attached himself to one, or is one’s? barber, milkman, slave, 
family friend and cosbarer in the profits of agriculture, to 
be partaken (IV 253). Gautama, the author of a Dharma- 
sutra, permits a Brahman’s dining with a twice born 
(Kshatriya orVaisya) who observes his religious duties (17,1). 

, Apastamba, though he says that a Brahman - should 
not eat with a Kshatriya and others, admits -that others say 
that he might do s6 with naen of all the Varnas who observe 
their proper religidus. duties except with the- Sudras but h« 
acejedes also - that afehn allow® a Brahntjan to dine wi th^a 
Sudra. who might, sttafched^.'himaelf 'fckirfhiia; with-'.'Sv iidJy 
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intent. In the Mahabharata we see that the Brahmanic 
sage Durvasa shared the hospitality of Droupadi the wife of 
Pandavas who were Kshatriyas. But in course of time as the 
professions increased and people began to settle in various 
professions a number of sub-castes arose: — 

1 The difference of locality gave rise to a difference 
of caste. 

2 The difference of race also paved the way for 
the formation of a different caste. 

3 The difference in profession and when ordinances 
and usages of a caste are violated by some mem- 
bers, others e.v-communicated them and they 
formed a new caste. 

4 People formed into trade guilds and by their 
exclusiveness in their dealings with other men 
formed into separate castes. 

5 Different religious .schools created different castes, 

6 Differences in the food taken by the people 
whether vegetarian or otherwise divided them 
into castes. 

It is generally supposed that abstinence fiom meat 
is an essential condition of Brahmanism. But according 
to all authorities the Hij-ahmans and other twice born used 
meat in ancient times. The flesh of five species of fine 
clawed animals is permitted to be eaten in the Dharma 
Sutras; and even beef is allowed by Apastamba (1-17, 
30, 37i) Most of the sacrifices of the Vedic religion were 
animal sacrifices, ahd the animals killed by suffocation for 
the purpose were goats, sheep, cows or bulls and horses. 
But later Smriti writers Manu and Yagnavalkya prohibit the 
use pf meat though they admit that it was a custom prevail* 
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flesh) shall live outside the village ; they shall have no 
utensils for their use ; their property shall consist of dogs 
and asses.” “ While engaged in the performance of reli- 
gious duties no twice-born man shall have anything to do 
with them. They shall have dealings amongest themselves 
and contract marriages with their equals.” 

Parasara says '• A Brahman who has slept with a 
Chan lala shall fast for 3 days. A Brahman who has 
walked on a road with a Chandala is purified by the 
repetition of Gayatri. A Brahman touching a Chandala 
shall forthwith look at the sun, and also perform his 
ablutions with his clothing on.” A Brahman drinking water 
from a well, being unaware that it was sunk by a Chandala, 
is purified by taking only a single meal daily, for three 
consecutive days. If a Brahman drinks water from a well 
touched by the pot of a Chandala, he is purified after 
eating Yavas (barley) cooked in cow’s urine for three days. 
A Brahman who drinks water from the pot of a Chandala 
is purified by performing the Prajapatya ceremony, provi- 
ded that he has spit it out forthwith.” A reference to the 
later Sanscrit wirters shows that there was no improvement 
in the position of Chanda las as a class in Epic or Puranic times. 
The sacred books say explicitly that a man is a Chandala 
not by his birth but by his actions. There are instances 
in ahcient times of men born as Chapdalas who rose to emi- 
nence by their learning and character and were held in the 
highest estimation by their contemporaries and their 
memory is venerated dowo to the present day. If tradition 
may be believed, Valmiki, the author of the Ramayana,, .the 
great epic poem in Sanscrit, is said , to have been a .Pan- 
chama. This tradition is supported by the Padimtipiaraiiai 
and Gaana. Vasishthay-both ofl wbioh ate reg^ird^d, as works: 
of authority by learned Brahmans. Tbn immotMl ahtbop 
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of Rural, known as Tiruvalluvar and Tiruppaniyalwar one 
of the twelve saints worshiped by the Vaishnava community 
are both supposed to have been men of Panchama origin. 
Marner Nambiyar, a disciple of Yamunacharyar, one of the 
greatest Vdishnava scholar saints of antiquity, though a 
Panchama by birth, received all the high funeral honours 
of a Brahman saint on his death. 

STATUS OF WOMEN. 

A wife and husband are known as Dampati i.e. two 
masters of the house. The Vedic mantras recited at the 
time of marriage mean “The gods gave her to the bride- 
groom for house-keeping; their union was as permanent and 
intimate as that of the earth and the heaven; and she became 
his friend and companion.” The husband cannot keep the 
sacred fire without her; her presence and co-operation are 
necessary in all great sacritices. Hareetha Sutra says, 
“females are of two classes, viz. Brahmavadins and Sadys- 
vadins. Of these, to Brahmavadins belong rights of 
Oopanayana, of sacred fire, and of religious mendicancy 
within home — to Sadyavadins, a sort of brief Oopanayana 
on the eve of approaching marriage must be performed 
and then the rites of marriage.” Yamab says “In former 
kalpa, girls had mounjee pu t upon them {had Oopanayana 
performed). They wore instracted in the Vedas and were 
taught in Savithree. They were taught Vedas either by 
their fathers, or uncles or brothers and by none others* 
They carried on religious mendicancy in thek own homes 
and they were exempt from using deer skin the t^cheWs 
clothing and matted hair.” In fact there was no difcence 
between boy and girl. In Greecethe allegiance of.fctecitizen 
to his state was looked upon as his paramount (duty and 
lest family ties showld in any way impair - this,, the • worneti' 
w^re deprived of all higher oSices# 
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with no edccation worthy of tho name they were reduced 
to the condition of slaves. Similor was the position of 
Roman women who were subject to their husbands as abso- 
lutely as they had been ttieir slaves, whereas in India woman 
was the intellectual companion of her husband, his friend 
and adviser in life. She was honoured and respected by him, 
and ner supremacy in his home was absolute as wife and 
mother. She often distinguished herself in science and in 
the learning of the times. She had even a certain amount 
of influence in politics and administration. She attended 
great assemblies, she openly frequented public thoroughfares. 
There was no religious oblig.ition that every girl should 
be married. 

liven from Vedic Limes the Aryan women were well 
known for the possission of domestic virtues, such as devo- 
tion CO husbands, affection for children, careful attention 
to house-hold duties, modesty, gentleness and hospitality. 
In Epic times Garidhari the mother of the obstinate Duryo- 
dhanu went into tlie council of kings and chiefs and pleaded 
with Duryodhana in open court to check him from the 
path of ruin into which he was rushing. In tae age of 
Sutn s and the laws of Manu though women enjoyed a 
considerable amount of liberty there was a distinct decline 
in their position. Though a wife was highly respected, a 
woman as such was held in little esteem. In the Taithiriya 
Samhita it is stated that women are unsubstantial and 
consequently excluded from inheritance. Yasaka gives 
two views— one agretiing with this and another to the 
effect that they can inherit. . About tlxe time of Yasaka, 
vycmep began to s,qffer in e^fe^tion of rneq. . Manu speaks 
of women ,as having no will of their own and unfit for, 
indepande/iQe, bgt „he was, probably .describing a .state. 

..aim, .of 
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establish, rather than that which really existe^jli^^^h nu 
says “wh^n a girl her father, when a wife her hi^lmid and 
on the death of her husband her sons are the proper 
guardians of a woman.” 

But a woman was honoured in the family and held 
in high esteem by the society in which she lived. Manu says 
“ A teacher is ten times more venerable than a sub-teacher, 
the father a hundred times more than the teacher and the 
mother a thousand times more than the father.” In the 
Shakta Tantra woman is regarded a divinity as the earthly 
representative of the grev.t mother of all Women took 
part in battles also. We hear of Kailreyi helping Dasaratha 
in a war against the Asuras, Satyabhama assisting Sree- 
Krishna in his wars against Naraka, Kunti the mother of 
Pandavas exhorted her sons for battle. “This is the moment 
forwhichaKshatriyaw'oman bears her sons.”Tradition says 
that Durga killed Mahishasura on Ashtami in Aswayuj. 
Many women acted as nurses, assi.stants and servants to 
warriors on the field of battle. Many women remained 
unmarried throughout their lives and they engaged them- 
selves in the pursuit of devotional exerciscjs or in the study 
of philosopliy. The story of Amba who remained unmarried 
all her life i s well known. The daughter of Kunigarga also 
remained enraarried during life. Gard, Maitre)^ and 
Prathitheyi were women who passed their lives in celebacy 
engaging tliemselves in philosophical discussions in the 
Court of Janaka. 

MARRIAGES. 

In Vedic times girls were married after they canie 
of age. The religious formulas that are repeated bn the 
occasion of marriage cererhonies even at the present itlay 
. can be understood only 1?y matuire ; , In some ' 
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the bride and bridegroom are directed to live apart from 
each other for a certain number of days and in some cases 
for a year. It is not possible that such a direction should 
be given if the girl was of an age when she could not coha- 
bit with her husband. In some of the sutras there is an 
actual direction that they should be brought together on 
the fourth day after the marriage ceremony. All this ne- 
cessarily implies that the girl arrived at maturity before 
the marriage ceremony was performed. Asvalayana, 
Apastamba and others say nothing specific about the age 
of the girl at the time of marriage but it is to be understood 
from the nature of the ceremonies that they were to be of 
mature age. Hiranyakesa and Jaimini e.xpressly prohibit 
marriage of a girl before she has arrived at puberty. They say 
that a man, after the completion of his study, may marry 
a girl anagnika (mature). They denounce early marriages 
as irrational. The authors of later Grihya Sutras, as Go- 
bhila, Gobhila Putra and the Manava Grihya advise the 
marriage of a girl nagnika (immature). Of the writers of 
Metrical Smrities, Manu is not quite decidedly opposed to 
late marriages. In the Rigveda times girls were free and 
could choose their own husbands. In one passage Manu 
states that a girl is to wait for 3 years after attainment 
of puberty to see if her father gets her married. If he 
does not, tnen at the end of that period, she may look 
for a suitable husband for herself and select and marry 
one. Bandhayana states similarily* The great medical 
authority Sushruta says: “A woman is considered to be 
a child till the 16th year of her age and afterwards to be 
in her youth till the 32nd year. If a man of less than 
25 years begets a child on a woman of less than 1,6 years 
it Jemains in the womb. If it is born it doss not live long, 
atBS if it lives at . all, it is weak.” Judging, from the in-, 
gfances of Dfaopadi, Shakuntala, Damayanti and sevetai 
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others it would seem that it was quite an ordinary thing 
for girls to remain unmarried till considerably after they 
attained their years of direction. Though these women 
belong to Kshairiya caste, the laws of marriage were the 
same for all the three regenerate classes. 

WIDOW RE-MARRIAGE. 

There was no enforced widowhood in Vedic times. 
There were no restrictions on a woman to take a second 
husband if the first husband w.as dead. Till consummation, 
the bride and bridegroom did not become united in Gotra, 
Pinda and Sutaka and hence there was no real widowhood 
of the bride if the bride-groom happened to die before 
consummation, any more than if the bridegroom died just 
after mere mental or oral gift of the bride by her father. 

The Aitareya Brahrnana sa3's “therefore one may 
have several wives but one woman cannot have several 
husbands simultaneously.” It implies that a woman may 
have husbands at different times. 

Rigveda Samhita says “ Rise up, O woman ! 
to join the world of the living. Thou liest with this 
man who is dead; come away and mayest thou 
become the wife of this second husband, who is to 
take hold of thy hand.” The same verse is also 
found in Taittireeya Aranyaka. Sayana, the commentator, 
adopts the same explanation as above. The same verse is 
found also in Atharva veda. In another place in the 
Atharvaveda it is stated that “ she, who, after having had 
one husband before, gets another afterwards, will not be 
separated fr^ra him and if she and he perform the rite 
called Ajahanchandana.” In the time of Manu it was 
restricted to child wMbw. In two other metrical Smiitfs, 
Parasara and Narada, occurs a text, in which women nndey 
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certain circiimslances are allowed lo marry a second 
hushand and the death of the first husband is one of these 
circumstances. Manu says “ If the husband has disappeared 
'jud cannot found, if he is dead, if he is banished or is a 
eunuch or becomes an out-caste; in the case of the occur- 
rence of these five misfortunes, a second husbandis ordained 
for women.” The same or similar permission is accorded 
in Smritis of Naradaand Parasara. The Smriti of Parasara 
is the jiuiding authority in the Kadyuga in the present age. 
Katj'ayana, Vasishtha,Shatatapa and Prajapathi accord this 
permission to women whose marriage was not consum- 
mated. Even in the Puranas, however, traces of the custom 
of remarriage are found. Tne 'ir.^'t on the list is the re- 
marriage of Ulipi, the widowed daughter of a patriarch of 
the Naga tribe who, on the death of her first husband, was 
given in marriage by her father to the famous Arjuna, the 
hero of the Mahabharata story. CJlipi in so many distinct 
words, is described to have become one of Arjuna’s many 
wives. The son she bore to him is emphatically described to 
be his legitimate born son and not of the inferior sorts of 
sons. Tlie entire n irrative in the Mahabharat and still 
more emphatically Jaimini’s continuation corroborates this 
assertion. The second instance frequently quoted is that 
of Damayanti’s second Sw.iyamvara which shows that the 
practice of sacred raariiage by women had not Ivjcn dis- 
credited. The third instance is in Padtna Parana where the 
lang of Benares gave his daughter successively 20 times in 
marriage as soon as the son-in-law died each time. The 
Kshirabdhi Dwadasavratara is celebrated on the 12th day 
in the bright fortnight of Kartik in commemoration of 
Vishnu marrying Brinda the widow of Jaratkara, having 
risen from the ocean of . mUk on . the leaf of Jicus, 
Bengakmis. 
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EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

In the Vedic women were not kept ignoj-ant 

They were given opportunity for inlcilectunl deveiopnient. 
There were great teachers and wrileis at Vedic hymns 
among women. 

In the list of teacliers or Acharyas of the Rigv'cda 
given in Asvalayana's Crrilivasulra v'nich a Rigvedi Brah- 
man repeats in connection with a daily cerer/ ony culled 
Brahmayajna, theie are the names of three w'omen— - 
Gargi Vachakneyi, Su/aLha Mait/eyi, and \'adava 
Pratitheyi. The first of these is also mentioned in the 
Brihadaranyaka Upamshad, as forming a u.emljer of an 
assemblage oi learned Rishis in which the highest problems 
about the world, the supreme and individual soul were 
discussed and as taking part in the debate at the court of 
Janaka, king of Videhas. 

In Ramayana and Mahabharuta girls received a 
regular course of education and are represented as having 
take n parf'in discussion on sublime subjects. Suiabha Mai- 
treyi is introduced in the Mahabharata as discoursing onBruh- 
man with King Janaka. Buddliistic literature also speaks of 
women having taken ()! rt in the reform inaugurated by 
Buddha and discussed with him on points about virtue, 
duty and absolution. In another part of Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad, Maitreyi, the wire of Yajnawilkya is represented 
to have asked him whether wealth could confer immor- 
tality on her and slie begged him to explain to her what 
he knew about Brahman. And so Yajnavalkya discourses 
on it to her and she interrupts him with intelligent ques- 
tions. This discourse is famous and often referred to in 
the Advaita Vedanta taught by Sankaracharya. Dr.inp.di 
is represented as carrying on a hew controversy with 
Yudhisthira about Cad-a-dealiugs with mbii,' 
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When Buddha was going about preaching his gospel, 
his great supporters were women who gave him and his 
numerous disciples many gifts and fed them at their houses. 
One such female devotee frequently referred in the Pali 
Buddhistic books was a rich lady of the name of Visakha 
who resided at Sravasti, the capital of Kosala. In later 
times, too, a good many educated women helped the 
Buddhistic monks. Pandit Harideva Sastry gives a long 
list of educated women of India. 

UNIVERSAL EDUCATION. 

The Aryan youth received a very liberal education 
embracing the study of the whole universe. The idea of a 
modern university conveys to us the idea oi a Senate house 
with its glittering domes and embroidered ceiling. The 
education that it imparts and controls is of a sterile nature 
devoid of originality. But the education of the Aryan 
youth brought out all the sublime instincts in the human 
soul and gave vent to noblest thoughts ever entertained by 
man. In the Himalayan forests sang the great Rishis 
of the old the hymns of the Rigveda which are the wonder 
and admiration of the modern world. A quotation from 
Rigveda (1-113) will show how sublime their thoughts were 
and how natural their description was, and how original 
their ideas were. 

“ The light has come, of all the lights the fairest,, 

The brilliant brightness has been born, for shining 
Urged on to prompt the sun-god’s shining power; 
Night now hath yielded up her place to morning 
This heaven’s daughter has appeared before us 
The maiden dazzling in her brilliant garments 
Thou severeign mistress of all earthly treasure 
Auspicious dawn, flash thou to-day ,upq^ jjs I 
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The forest is to the Aryan as the city is to the 
European. In the forest the Indian contemplates and in 
the city the European manufactures. The one acquires 
spiritual power and the other material wealth. So the 
forest is very sacred to the Hindu. 

Their apostrophisation of the forest (Rigveda I) is as 

follows 

“ Aranyani, Aranyani, dost thou not loose thy way 
in thy forest paths ? 

“ Art thou never afraid? Does fear never bring thee 
to our village home? 

When the grasshopi^er ca’ls, the Cicada makes ans- 
wer ; the beating of its wings is as the tinkling 
of bells. Their fellowship delights thee 0 lovely 
goddess ! 

Lo! it is twilight and the cattle at pasture are 
dim ; and after the woodman’s dwelling is scarce 
seen. Dost thou now begin to roam in thy dark 
car? In the dark the call of the cowherd to hi.s 
kine echoes loud ; the stroke of the wood-cutter 
rings out ; and the forest dweller imagines thy 
shrill cry in the stillness. 

Gracious art thou Aranyani ; for thou givest abun- 
dance of sweet fruit to man and in thy borders 
there is no need of tillage. 

Thou art the mother of wild beasts, but to thy 
worshippers they do no harm. 

F'reely may vve pass thy boundaries and eat 
of thy ^fts; anc^ thereafter rest at , nig^ 
and about us tjiou ,8t(edde8l,ricti odqurs of 

4 
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Under the shady trees of the Kimalayan forests the 
Aranyakas were composed. They are c.slled Ara lyakas 
or forest chapters. They include the Upanishacis. 

“ From the Unreal lead me to the Real 
From the darkness lead me to light 
From death lead me to immortality.” 
says the Upanished. 

Their education was not like the soui-killinf; Eng- 
lish education now imparted to Indian youths, cvciy mo- 
ment troubled with anxiety for the impending result of the 
examination* As the morning breeze waited over the 
tender leaves and blossomed flowers on trees, tht h* soul 
burst in raptures of melodious song. Thus were sung the 
sublime hymns of the Vedas containing the history of the 
religious, political, economic and social institutions of the 
Aryans. That was the golden period of the Indian 
History to which every Indian looks with national pride. 
In arts, science, industr 3 % philosophy, military organisation, 
weapons of destruction, medicine and all other kindred intel- 
lectual pursuits, the Aryan mind showed its wonderfi 1 viva- 
city and never left anythihg untouched. In logi: and know- 
ledge of the inner secrets of human life they are unetjualled 
by any of the races of the world. Yoga science was t ae .sole 
monopoly of the Aryans. With all his education the 
Aryan was strong, robust and masculine. The graduate 
of our modern universities is in body imbecile, in courage 
contemptible, in nature cringing and in action mdiffe. 
rent, whereas the mind of the Aryan was directed to 
bring out everything praiseworthy out of man. Thr-re was 
no rule that particular classes alone should study paiticular 
arts. Brahmins like Agastimuni, Agniyeshya, Drona, Aswat- 
dhama. Kripaeharya tool< to , archery and while 

Kshatrias like Janaka,Biiisi)ina,Rasabhaded’6 hiiie sonsi Vatti- : 
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deo, Viswamitra, Pnyamedha took to philosophic meditation 
and developed philosophy known as Rajavidya. The 
Brahmin Rishi Balaki learnt philosophy from Ajatasatru* 
the Rajah of Kashi. A free, liberal and universal education 
was within the easy teach of Aryan youths. In the Rama- 
yana it is stated that in the reign of Dasaratha every 
person could read and write. Whether this idea be accu- 
rate or not the ide.. of wide-spread elementary education 
is clearly familiar to Valiniki, the author of the great epic 
and such education was imp irted in schools under shades 
of trees or in verandahs. Adult education was earned on 
by the recitations of wandering sanyasins round whom 
groups gathered at eventide under tne village tree. There 
was no monopol 3 f of learning in those early times. Rajas 
and Brahmans sat at the fuct of each other to learn 
wisdom. 

FOREIGN TRAVEL. 

There are records to show that India traded with Ba- 
bylon in 3000 B. C. Mummies in Egyptian tombs 2000 B. C. 
were wrapped in lincst Indian muslin. In the lOth 
century B. C. the ivory of Solomon's throne, his precious 
stones and pe icooks and the sandal wood pillars of his 
temple have been ascribed by competent authorities to 
Indian origin. Miram of Tyre traded with her’ 980 B. ,C. 
and Tamil names of her products arc found in Hebrew 
scriptures. A large trade was carried on, with Rome long 
before, the Christian era and an ernbassy congratulated 
Augustus Caesar 20 B. C. and another went to Trajan 
A. D. Traders of Southern India used to go,to,foreig;0,faj?d 
from the remotest, periods ofianticjuity'aod. amsiss jweaftb, 
The .pravidian poetess Anvai of.qlden 
bjtyoyages over the,, wayy oc^an gather, stealth*",,. Tfiere„|s’ 
noj'^rbhibitiort.ariyvKhere „in fc’be, ,, 

,’,ti:avel. ,' * ' 
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Vasistha says (Rigveda I, 116-3) “When I and 
Varuna went on a ship into the middle of the ocean we 
rolled and swayed from side to side on the surface of the 
waving waters, as if we were on a joyous swing.” He also 
says (Rigveda VII, 88-3) “1 moved over the waters with 
other vessels. They were joyously swinging in that beauti- 
ful swing, this side and that side of the waves. ” Manu says 
“ Whatever rates men fix, who are experts in sea voyages 
and able to calculate the profit according to the place, 
the time and the objects (carried), that has legal force 
in such cases with respect to the payment. ” Yagnavalkya 
^VyavaAara Adkyaya 38 verse) also gives directions as to 
the fixing of interest and so on to be paid in connection 
with sea-voyage and goods brought by merchants to India 
and from India; and you find special Shraddhas arranged 
in order to gain success in sea voyages. Sea voyage even 
expiates the sin of having killed a Brahmana. The people 
of Northern India went on sea-voyages very much more 
than the southern people. 

In the epic times there were plenty of goods exchang- 
ed between India and foreign lands. Aryan India had 
colonies in Pegu, in Cambodia, in Java, in Sumatra, in 
Borneo and even in the countries of the further East 
as far as Japan. She had trading settlements in southern 
China, in the Malay Peninsula, in Arabia, and in all chief 
cities of Persia and all over the east coast of Africa. She 
cultivated trade relations not only with the countries of 
Asia, but also with the whole of the then known world, 
including the countries under the dominion of the Roman 
empire. In 75 A. D. the Hindus traversed the Bay of 
Bangal, crossed the Indian Ocean, reached Java, planted a 
dolonjr, and spread over the country establishing trade 
-isYitb India. ’ Dr; Buist says in his Notes on Ih^ia about 
1854, “From the looms of Dacca went forth : 
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wonderful Lip j'les that rulorr-.ed the heaai'e- of il-.o 

Court of A'..g'’.sta 3 Cacpor, b'.Mvii-',/ in the eternal city the 
same desigaai-ion sixteen oercnvi-^ ago as that by which 
cotton is still known in Indi-i. 

WOhISM!i\ 


The -Aryans setth-U I'oi a time on the Western 

borders of India and dn.idi-\4 'It a liter periocl into two 
groups of patriarchal .- 'nii'a vs one of wliich into 

Persia while the other oc.Mip'oU the Northern Inuiaii plains. 

miigjous ree.orie'. tile ioriiji'i are I'a-nd in the 
Zend Avesia; flie earliest r ''igioas reconh of ll.elalLcr arc 
found in the Kig Veda. Thu religu->^is conceptions in the 
twe books are widely dilfoicnt. ZendavesLa is the authority 
for the barsis while Kig Veda is theaulhority for the 1-findus. 
The Vedas contain hymns addre.-.sed to personifications 
of the powers of Nature. The person praised by the 
jg the C3ivine person inandested thiougn one ol liis 
infinite functions in relation t^ nalnrc and man. llic 
Rig Veda says, “ Itkain Sat” — Ho is one. “ Vipra Bahuda 
Vadanthi”— The sag<-‘s describe liiin in various ways. The 
central teaching of the Ujianishads is “Ekameva 
advitiyam Brahma”-- -Them is one without a second. 
The various names suggeiitivc of Cod’s powers are but 
the qualificutious of one divine [lerson. I he Aryans in- 
voked these powers to give tiiem inulea.d prosperity and to 
aid them in their struggle agajiist aborigines. The 
accepted way of propitiating the Orods and of obtaining 
desired boons was the way of libation and sacrifice. The 
IS one. Phey call Plim Indra^ Agni 
Varuna.” The Aryan mind leaned more to the philo- 
sophic and the imiiersonal aspect of God but the ethical 
. and. p-irsonal aspect. - w^ Xheir syste^ of 

■^orship’consistB' of fp#f Ghfloh^the,Xoga,t^^^^ 
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and the Karma Marga's. The Gnana insisted more on the 
philosophic and impersonal aspect of God and the other 
three insisted on the otliicaJ and personal. tJpanishads and 
Raja Vidya (Sovereign science) deal with the relation of 
the human soul to Divinity. The essence of the 
the Universe is the one Absolute Being (Brahma) who can 
be described by negations. This is also called the Supreme 
Self (Pararaatma) and the human self is indentical with the 
Supreme Self. The realisation of this identity is salvation 
or Moksha. The doctrines of Reincarnation (Samsara) 
and Karma are postulated in the Upanishada. 

The doctrine oi Sain&ara describes the individual 
self as a solitary pilgiirn v/andering through many stages of 
existenx before it reaches it final goal (Nirvana). There 
is the sacredno'o of rdl animal, life, for an animal also is the 
dwelling place of soul. All action (Karma) biars fruit. 
Each robirtli is a rc.sult.mt of the works done in previous 
existence. In origin this doctinie is the sequel and comple- 
ment of doctrine of Transmigration (Samsara). The 
Aryan Rish is declared that all individual and national 
progress lies in adherence to truth and duty. The ten 
indications of Dliarma as stated by Manu were fortitude, 
compassion, control of the mind and the organs of sense, 
.purity, intelligence, study of tlie Shastras, rectitude of 
behaviour, absence of anger, meditation and charity. The 
ethical element was as strong as the ritual clement in religion. 

ASSIMILATION. 

Before the Aryans occupied the whole of Ipdia 
tiaere were also other people; known as Non-Aryans. M^ny 
of the Non-Aryans were assimilated into the , Aryan 
society. ; There were inter-marriages amonig Brahmins 
and otheit'.people. Risliis, who, were .jaorn in Boya'l ' 
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or were Raja Rishis became by their sanctity and devotion 
entitled to be called Brahma Rishis. One Priyamedha 
was so elevab d, Shiri, G^rga and Traijaaruni were also 
elevated to the status of Brahma Rishis. Also Mudgala 
and Gritsmada who were Kin^^s before became Brahmins. 
The Brahmins felt no scruple in learning the Dbanuiveda 
or aroher 3 ^ Tiie great Dhaiiurn;di Agusti Muni conquered 
the Non-Aryan Icings Kvala and Kalakoyas who were 
pirates on the sea co.itit. Agnivesya was also noted for his 
skill in archery and ho wis the torcher of Dronncharya, 
himself a great Brahmin commander in the wars of Maha- 
bharata. His son Aswathama and brotlirr-m-liw Kripa- 
charya were similarly renowned. In the Vedas the names 
of Vasishtha and Viswamitra are found. The former was a 
great exponent of Brahman orthodo-xy and was against 
the assimilation of Non-Aryans into Die Aryan folds, 
v/hereas Viswamitra represented the view of those who 
wanted to admit them and sought to elevate them. Vasishtha 
had unjustly condemnea Trisanku t.a be a Chandala while 
Viswamitra took up his cause and Trisanku was accepted 
in heaven notwithstanding the curse of Vasishtha. The 
result of the conllict batw.een Vasishtha and Visw.nnitra 
was a complete victory for the latter. Later on India was 
subjected to a series of invasions from the Greeks, the 
Huns, the Goths, the ancestors of Jats, the Scythians, the 
Turcomans and the Mongols and those people who stayed 
behind after the conquering hordes left th<'Jr borders were 
aasirailated into the Aryan fold and they nil constitute the 
Hindus of to-day. 

Thus was the glory bf the ancient Aryans who 
could guard the honour of their, hearth and home and’ 
preserve their national independence against 5^11, odds. 

, ihdia ’was in ;the’ ejres I'cjf 'tjlen’ ,divilised' 'yvdffd^ 
;(6rni’i4abl^ n:it‘on' able to ’withstand ■ahyh^'tea'sive 
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from the'r foreign neighbours. Wlvn the Arabs !irst 
inv;.cl<;cl India the syinptcuns of degeneracy already set in 
and ii was with gre:it difficulty that they could ward off 
the first invision. Even then they could not rise to the 
occasion and put their house in order. The road to 
national greatness is steep and thorny whereas to national 
degradation is sloping and f.inooth. The Hindu chose the 
latter road and when the second Arab invasion occurred he 
fell an easy prey to the conquering hordes of the Arab. 
Thenceforward the ITindn gradually lost bis love of 
independence and the Hindu society was so disorga- 
nised and disintegrated that the Hindu welcomed even 
foreign rule. The idolatrviu,; and cas to-ridden Hindus 
were ro match to the 'conoclastic and cnstr^lcss Turks. 
It may stril;e surprise in the heart of the reader how 
such a noble Aryan liad fallen so low in his own esti- 
mation and in that of the woidd. Why the rigidity of 
the ca'-te and tire creation uf a fifth class, tho Chan- 
dnlas, tho ignorance oi man and woman, the early 
mairiagos, the enforced widowhood, prohuLition of foreign 
travel, and the degradation of woman. Idolatry and 
the restrictions on assimilation of others into Hindu 
fold came to be regard ;d as virtues by the f.dlen Hindus. 
It is when the Hindus beg in to look on tiic vices as virtues 
that M.vlikambor with a lakh of soldiers could within a 
few months conquer the whole of India as far as Kame- 
swarara unopposed. The Hindu who bowed before images 
of htone and bron7,o and who was terribly afraid of their 
supernatural powers is not tho man who cou'd oppose the 
zealous Turk, who bends his head before none else but the 
great Almighty whom he calls Allah. Tho wealth' of the 
Hindu was invested in tho gorgeous insanitary buildings 
called temples and, in jewellery to the images with' which h^j 
played almost every da;^; in iaerforming festivals and carry-', 
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ing every day throughout the streets. The art, the philo- 
sophy, the learning, the sturdj' love of independance in the 
Aryan decayed and the Hindu dwarf was substituted for 
the Aryan giant. 

THE BUDDHISTS. 

Before the fall of the Aryan is traced it is neces- 
sary for us to study the changes which Buddhism and 
Jainism brought about in the Aryan society. These reli- 
gions were a kind of protestant reformation within Hin- 
duism leading to the rejection of Brahman sacerdotal 
supremacy and breaking down the rigid barriers of caste. 
But the great havoc done to the society by these religions 
is the development of asceticism. Their noblest featuit; 
is the scrupulous avoidance of any destruction of animal 
life. They left out of tVieir teaching the personal and 
ethical aspect of G )d altogether. They never entertained 
any idea that there is One Eternal God, the Guide and 
Ruler of the Univerao. They entertained very pessimistic 
ideas of human life. Renunciation of desire is the keynote 
of Bud.lhi-itic te ichi ng. Tae Jitak is are the Buddhistic 
scriptures. The Aryans entertained noble ideas about 
human existence. They stated “Sareeram Khalu Dharma 
Sadhanam.” Body is necessary to observe Dharma 
and so it should not be neglected. But during this 
period a sort of pseudo-Va'ragya began to develop 
in India catting at the very fountain of all stimulus ,for 
noble action. People began to think of transitoriness of 
life and its sojourn in this world to suffer while its perma- 
nent abode is elsewhere. Caste continued its exbtence all 
through the Buddhist period tuough within the Buddhist 
mendicant orders no caste resjtricflons were pbseryed. 
Before Buddhism becanoe extipufc, tb® Ar^^gips strongjiy 
'ipflaettcesd by theidejaSi o,fjtr4PSmigrait;|pii:,ai^' tb® 14®% of 
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sanctity of animal life. Tiie Budclliiat'c rnonnstny was a 
common feature of tl oae days. When tlie morI:s failed 
to be the inspiring preachers of their fa Itn they mstituted 
the images of Eluddha. Thus idol worship also gru stonger 
in the Buddhistic period (400 B.C. — 25{/ A. D.) The worship 
of living animals as t!ie cow and the dog deveioped as a 
practical demonstration of the ide^s of sanctity of 
animal life. Beef-eating was henceforward tala' >oed .and 
the cow began to be worshipped everywhere. A's the 
people grew pessimistic (Of life they never caied fur things 
mundane and their social and p ilitical progress was in the 
decadent. They also neglected the welfare of tae, family 
and consequently the degradation of women and their 
indifference to children. Men .and women have fallen 
■very low and the conseciuence was when the con<incring 
hordes poured forth from the noitl-ern borders of the 
Himalayas into the peiins below, they were unable to 
withstand them. These hill-men were less civil i ;ed than 
the people of the plains but they wore more warlihe and so 
they conquered the whole country and intermarried with the 
people and spread over the length and breadth of India. 
The Aryan civilisation lost its vigour and becan e mixed 
with that of the barbarians and thencefoiward the fall 
of the Aryan and the ri.se of tnc new people, the mixture 
of the barbarian and the Aryan k’cowfi as the Hin lu. 

THE AFTER EFFECTS OF THE DEGUN S OF 
BUDDHISM. 

The philosophic and impersonal aspect of the 
Aryan religion gave way and the personal aspect c eveloped 
to such an extra-ordinary degree that in every street, in,, 
every village, a living, speaking and punishing deity 
Apipaal i’a^trii^ces apd sometimes human s'a<iri6cea' al'^' 
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were oiij ad to p'‘opitiato the goddass who is described 
as blood- thirsty. 

To support the sanctity ot these goddesses some 
scnptuies c into existence known as the Puranas. The 
ten Avatars of Viahiia became popularised. The God 
Rudru In rhe Ved-is was identified with Non-Aryaii God 
Siiiva. A whole pantaeon of (iods and Goddesses was 
cre.itid '7, 111 Godj of d ffercat animal heads like that 
of the- ekphant, tlie sn.-sLo; the lion, the bo ir, the ape, the 
tortoise < lid the holi. Tiie religion of the Upanishads gave 
place to fotish \vor-,hip. PaiithcisiV! and polyth'jisni became 
tlu; fashion of the ciay. D)* the lime, Baddhism became 
a dead H! igion in India, the people were ignorant and 
tl'Oir oni}' htiitige ivas tlvt tliey were the descendants 
of llie gro it Aryan Rishis who sang the Vedas and the 
Upanislimls. The great Plindu teacher Sankara chsrya who 
was himself an ascetic, began to e.xlirpate Buddhism and 
restore the philosophic way of Liiink'ng about the imper- 
sonal God. Ilis teachings were mainly directed against 
the religions aupersUtiona while social progress was com- 
pletely neuleeted by him, for hi.i was an ascetic and never 
cared lor family life. A iceticisin grew all the more virulent 
and a general apathy for the material concerns of life pre- 
vailed and large Mutts or niouiisteries were built for ac- 
comodating the ascetics. The four orders of the ascetics 
established by. him are as follows':— ^ . 

ASCETIC* ORDERS.' 

"Vye have a,rnong ,,i|S',abQu, t. . 3 , trillion, ;of d^vqtee^. 
and ascetics , . .who. are , , divided , Into ,• Gp^aios,; . Bairagj;s*, 
Vaishnayas and Bandir^ ;Xhe,.;W.ord,-<&ps^g!yiii|S; 4 e!fiy'^ 
frqm po (paasiou) find iSvyrami aijid 

l?ho, , .lias raaf tpred ,, l;i|^.P3S.sjQn. iwden.-of, 
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sect is Sree Sankaracharya of the order. Accordingly the 
God Siva is worshipped by the Gosains as distinguished 
from the Bairagis who worship Vishnu. Sankaracharya 
initiated four disciples who in their turn nominated their 
own disciples giving rise in all to 10 sects. (1) Neera 
Troteekacharya who nominated 3 disciples ; (a) Giree (b) 
Sagara (c) Purwat (2) Sringarshi Prithvi Oodhwacharya ; 
(a) Puree (b) Saraswati (c) Bharatee (3) Dharinabhuti 
Swarupacharya ; (a)Teertha (b)AsrarDa and, (4) Padmacharya 
(a) Vana (b) Aranya. The four disciples established four 
mutts. In process of lime the original ideal with which 
the sect was started was abandoned and some of the 
disciples followed trade, some entered into matrimonial 
alliances, while others adopted the profession of arms. 
The Gosawees who still adhere to the ancient ideals of the 
order are called Dandis or pilgrims carrying a staff. The 
Denglees are those who trade. The Ghurbharees are those who 
are married and who no longer follow the laws of their orders. 
The Gosawees dwell in Mutts and they are governed by 
the Dharma and Manava sastras. All questions relating 
to internal administration and discipline of the order are 
decided by an assembly of ten or Dusname. The Bairagis 
are of 6 sects. They have also taken to married life 
and are proving false to their name, for “ Viragi” means 
one who has renounced the world. 

THE SCYTHIANS, TARTARS. HUNS, 
GOTHS AND MONGOLIANS. 

All these races poured forth into India conquering 
befdre them the inhabitants in Northern India and being less 
advanced in civilisation than tU conquered, mingled among, 
them and lost their individualities. Their cnatbifes' add 
religtdds conceptions need not be described', fot : they km 
longet ill qstisteacie, - being given up' by them.' iThey 
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adjusted themselves to the social environment ini which 
they happened to live. 

THE HINDUS. 

After Buddhism and Jainism lost their hold on the 
popular mind, the social institutions had become exclusive, 
stereotyped and inflexible, stagnation began to set in and 
the people fell from the highest pinnacle of glory into the 
lowest slough of degradation and fell victims before the 
conquering hordes of the foreigner. The old martial valour 
gave way to slave-mentality, the hardihood of the Aiyan 
necame the docility of the Hindu. The solidarity of the 
Aryan nation transformed itself into the pugnacity among 
the various castes. 


RIGIDITY OF CASTE. 

From the epics we clearly see that originally there 
were no castes and “The whole world consisted of Brahmins 
Created equally by Brahma, men have, in consequence of 
their acts, became distributed into different orders. Those 
who became fond of indulging their desires and were addicted 
to pleasure and were of a severe and wrathful disposition, 
endowed with courage and unmindful of piety and worship — ■ 
those Brahmins possessing the attributes of Rajas (passion) 
became Kshatriyas. Those Brahmins, again, who, without 
attending to the duties laid down for them became 
possessed of the attributes of goodness (Satwa) and passion 
and took to the practice of rearing of cattle and agricul- 
tute became Vaisyas. Those Brahmins, again, who Were 
addlbted to untruth and injuring others ahd engaged in 
impure acts and had fallen frbm purity of behaviour on 
actount of liossessing fhe attribute of d^bhesa (Tamas) 
became Sudrhsf, 'Sfepafated by occupation BiWhtiiina ’be- 
dahie menibers'' bf ' the' otlieF ' three ' c>r<iei?|. ’ * ‘ '(Maha.bkffi!ttf &***» 
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Moksha Dhaiina — Chap. 1 — y^) “Neither birth, nor study, 
nor learning consdtutes Brahmanbood. Character alone 
constitutes it.” (Wahablwiata, Vanaparva, chap. 313, verso 
108). Priestly inllaonce, geogrophic' l division, i'anctiortal 
separation, sociologic li ignorano... popnlur superstition, 
sectarian marringos, rigid xTgotn nanism, e::clusiva dinii-g, 
Chandala uncleanliness, national e'^'ciusivoiiess, racial pride, 
administrative inc.ipacity, h^reign donilnalion, leligioua 
bigotry, primitive stupichty, tiibal rivalry and whut not 
contributed to the culling oJ' i-lindu society into Innunje.',al 
fragments, nay panicles, which could be blown away Ijy 
every breeze of foreign invasion. Albnrni, the iMuhrnmadan 
historian says that they were blown away like, particles 
of dust. Toe mediae .Ml Mnicin is the skelelon of the ;inci<- nt 
Aryan whose life and fl rah bad laoen disinlogrited. The 
various sub-castes arose on account of intfu'coursri between 
caste and caste. T’no devil of excommunicadion phiyed 
a very large part in tearing society risnnder and creating 
huge walls betvwen caste and caste, sect and scot. The 
completely degraded classes were the Ch,-,inda);i j who 
arc the helots of Idindu aociety. 

DEGRADATION OF WOMEN. 

Even in Epic times the position of woman as 
equal of man was not denied. In the puranic period their 
degradation was complete. The pride of Dralirnanism and 
the influence of the priests — whose authority became more 
and more firmly established and who denied to women 
as well as the lower c^istes all the learning of the times 
with the object of p3rpetuating their swiy — were the chief 
causes of the degradation of ‘women. The imitation of 
purdah from the Maliauimadans made women actually pri- 
soners in their own homes. Loss of political povyor made, 
men slayes. They in their tuirn enslavetl women., 
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rally ^vonsen wero nioro cons.'^rvii L\’c than men, more readily 
submi^sirc to hibiL and more con-'cloa^i and afraid of 
changes. They h;!i;;taate'i ihoms^'.olves to any position 
wliich mt- n af.r-.if'ucd in therrj. 

EARLY MARRIAGES. 

As the iiindns lo'-,!, their political independence and 
as thf-y wort! afraid of bam- wii):'! out of the- bice of the 
earth : a sep'' rata nation'diiy und as there a.ppearcd a 
dnuf’cr fl>a.t tliuv ;n'..-ht bvjsu tiiei'- d 'tinctiv-: traits of indi- 
viduality i i keep their bloosl p to s.'.vu Lh.ansul'.ais from 
being lost in llu; Ivardcs of nljOiiyines, varicuih lines of 
action wen: ach'-pb.d. Wdsen trii.-'s Ixa*.!!! to fight with 
each otlvar ami when roroigiuns invaded Indhi the father, 
to preserve the girl, married hi'r early ‘u) that she may have 
a second protector if the father should be sla.in. Tracing 
oarly marriages to their real source, after India became 
very largely a prey to foreign invasions, tlie father, in a 
tinic of war and Uunult, desired to ga.in for liis daughter 
;inoth<!r protector, one ti") whom she would h:ivo a right to 
turn if the futlun-’s home w«:re l.»roken up or raided. The 
other reason was the gr.jdtud iuv.'eriag of status of Hindu 
women and als!'> the gradual decrease of her education. 
As she lost her position of social and civic ccpinlity, as her 
educatif>ri became more neglected and her faculties were 
not trained, inevitably she .sank to a lower position and 
was no longer look(;d upon as the etjual of man. She 
was compelled to marry early so tiiat she might get 
some one to support her. 

ENFORCED WIDOWHOOD. 

After the Mahabharata wav when most of the 
warriors an?i ablei-bodied mafes periBh«i4 The battle 
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field of Kuriikslietra, the chances of maids getting marriod 
became rare a nd so widows who had had a. chance of enjoying 
married life restrained themselves from remarrying. It 
became a custom m a course of years and verses were 
interpolated in ancient religious books and women were 
prohibited from marrying again. The degradation of 
women and thchr illiteracy brought them under priestly 
control. The priests took pride in the injunctions the)' 
imposed on them. The .'iscetic life which Buddhism 
introduced into the society marie men aucl women think 
of the joys and pleasum'i of life as ephemeral and that their 
periT'anent abode is in heaven and this liie is transitory 
and man had come here lor a short sojourn to suffer for 
the wrongs he committed in previous births. Thus the 
body was neglected and consequently the pleasures at- 
tached to it. When asceticism had become the fashion, 
disfigurement of widows and severe austerities restricting 
their food and raiment, were adopted and young windows 
were forced by the authority of custom to reurain unmarried. 

ILLITERACY. 

Women used to receive as liberal an education as 
men. Gradually, however, the importance was lessened 
and about the time when dramatic literature arose we 
find that as a class they were not taught Sanskrit though 
they could read and write in the popular languages and 
even compose poetry in them. Even so late as llth 
century, women were not condemned to exclusion and 
were taught scientific music as appears from a copper 
plate inscription in which one of the wives of the king 
of the Deccan is represented- to have sung a beautiful 
song in an assembly composed of the highest officers of 
tbaji an4 the surroupding kingdoms and to have obtained 
as rewat4 the i consent of her husband to give land in 
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charity to Brahmins. The seclusion of women and their 
ignorance is a custom that came into vogue in later 
times and the loss of the political power by the Hindus 
aggravated their situation. Custom is a god whom 
Hindus worship and religions sanction was accorded to 
those customs by interpolating verses in later books. The 
moral sentiments wcic very weak and they could not come 
out of the thick veil of custom and assert the claim of truth, 
justice and humanity. Custom has been and is our autho- 
rity and custom is our religion. The Brahmans after 
they were overpowurrxl liy aboriginal customs and accepted 
the priestly offices and became Purohits, the earnings of 
their profession tempted them and it became a custom 
that all ceremonies, sacrifices and temple worship must 
be conducted by Brahmins alone. They monopolised the 
learning and the people were kept in ignorance of what 
the Vedas contain. Thus the Vydikas became the sole 
repositories of Vedic lore and common men gradually fell 
into the slough of ignorance. Men, to perpetuate the 
subjection of women, kept them also ignorant. Thus men 
and women sank into ignorance. 

PROHIBITION OF FOREIGN TRAVEL.. 

As Aryan civilisation became stationary and after 
a time it began to take, a retrogressive and downward 
course, people lost their spirit of enterprise and .became 
exclusive. After the wave of foreign invasion settled itself 
and the conqueror became a.s timid as the conquered, . the 
militant type ojf society revived^ The larger Hjndq.States , 
were split up into smallk* Kingdoms and principalities. 
Feudal institutions came i!ritb.;fe3d^’tehce. Tribal jealousies 
and sectaritafn' Imtred |;h(^j-prder; of the day. A selfish 

pries tbodd’ im|)ose4'-its;;i^bke,_tt|)dn, pi', ,the, popple* 

Custom fixiJd and piteredtyped the cotirse of national life, 
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Casta system elaborated ils net in the meshes of which 
were caught the elements of progress and 'advancement. 
Unfortunately all this took place at a time when people 
were feeling the need to unite themselves again and caste 
spirit was loosing its importance. While other nations 
were entertaining ideas which have through a long course 
of centuries fashioned and perfected what is called modern 
civilisation, the Hindus locked themsclver. up within the 
four corners of India, cut off all foreign intercourse liy 
interdicting foreign travel, and instead of profiting by 
what men were doing in other parts of the globe began to 
forget and finally did forget what they themselves had 
done in former days, because knowledge became the mono- 
poly of a special class. The political life was sapped by 
the extending sway of ecclesiastical pretensions, and 
the seeds of racial and sectarian aniinosities worn sown 
wnich corroded the society from within and made them 
fall a prey to invasions from without. India lost Iicr zeal 
for intellectual pursuits and love of political independence. 
Despotism in state crushed the political spirit of the 
people. Despotism in religion had enslaved their intellect. 
Wants were simplified and society was swayed by an 
ascetic system of morality and caste by tying down every- 
body to his hereditary status, paralysed the zeal for indivi- 
dual effort and destroyed the feeling of the dignity of 
manhood. Foreign intercourse was not encouraged by the 
state which ' was unstable and despotic nor by the society 
which was priest-ridden and conservative. The passion for 
travelling was absent because neither intellectual unrest 
nor political ambition dominated their minds. 

IDOLATRY. 

The glory and chivalry Pf the Aryan disappeared 
gpd the v?'or4hip of the One God gave way to ' ghost and 
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dciiion worship and idolatry became rampant everywhere. 
The Buddhists used to keep images of Buddha in their 
monasteries and the Hindus imitated them in the days of 
Buddhistic glory. Thus the pure worship of the Aryans 
degenerated into idolatrous worship of the Hindus. As the 
Aryan culture received a scL-backthe study of the Vedas and 
the Upanishads was neglected and people fell a prey to gross 
superstition. Human sacrifices also were offered to pro- 
pitiate the gods and goddesses. In the Puranic period 
a glorious mythology was borrowed and engrafted to the 
Aryan religion. Added to those there were the foreign 
invasions of the vSeythians, the Huns and the Goths, the 
ancestors of Jals, who crushed the last remnants of Aryan 
civilisation and introduced the many inhuman customs 
so widely prevalent in Northern India. 

The Aryan settler.s in the Dcccan were too few in 
numbers and too weak in power to make any lasting impres- 
sion beyond their own limited circle upon the vast 
multitudes who constituted tlie aboriginal races. The 
Puranas written at that time display the pusillanimity of 
the Aryan settlers. Moreover Buddhistic power was para- 
mount in Andhra Desa. When Hinduism revived from 
the depression into which it had fallen on account of the 
rise of Buddhism it lost its old pristine purity and became 
corrupted by the idolatrous worship of the Buddhists. In 
their anxiety to destroy Buddhism, Brahmins allied them- 
selves with the aborigines and incorporated many , of their 
social and religious institutions into their society. Prom 
being sages and philosophers, poets and prophets,^ they 
descended bo the lower level of priests, and puroMts and 
thus sacrified their independence, for power and' ^rofit. The 
gods and I. gpddei^see of the . stboriginea, ‘ wens identified 
.with pod ,p.8, Wapy.-‘iac,araatid«9w’; BrahnaitiS'’, became: 
the priests and Atchikas. , Brahminism having failed to 
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conquer from want of power, allowed itself to be degraded 
and being unable to civilise them failed in its mission and 
ultimately effected a compromise with the culture of the 
aborigines. The priests and Archakas in their own interests 
magnified the old superstitious beliefs. The Puranas were 
regarded as a fifth Veda for most of them failed to under- 
stand the four Vedas. Even the iconoclastic spirit of 
Islam could not divert them from the fetish worship and the 
most debasing worship of the sexual organs of man and 
the ape. 


EXCLUSIVENESS. 

After the Hindus lost their political independence 
they became so contemptuous in the eyes of their conque- 
rors that no-body ever thought of having social dealings 
With them till the time of Akbar who was the first Mussul- 
man emperor who extended his hand of fellowship to the 
conquered and subjugated Hindus. During these five centuries 
of their political degradation their instinct of self-preserva- 
tion developed a sort of exclusiveness peculiar to them- 
selves and the rigidity of caste went a long way in making 
the Hindus an exclusive people. This peculiar social 
system worked well enough so long as they were an inde- 
pendent and self-contained community but it could not 
adapt itself to fresh environments as they rose and could 
not promote social solidarity. The high level of material 
prosperity which the nation was able to roach on account 
of favourable physical conditions soon resulted in effeminacy 
of character, a result which came about all the more easily 
by the aversion of the people to material advantages, natu- 
rally induced by their spiritual ideas. The military defence 
of the country against external or internal dangers was 
neglected, the Hindis being evidently under the belief 
that ontside Indlal there were no people capable of* inv^d- 
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ing her c. lid establibhing a foreign rule subversive of their 
own religion and civilisation. Dependence on outside help 
benumbs the inner conscience. If man begins to quota 
the scripture for everything he loses his individuality and 
lelies on the text. His reasoning faculty becomes blunted 
and he lives in the happy idea that the ancients had done 
all the thinking for him and he is only to blindly follow 
their sutras. For him duties and obligations arc duties 
and obligations, not because he felt them to be so, but 
somebody reputed to be wise had laid it down that they 
were so. It is no wonder that Iiis mind is a tabula rosa 
and all that should be done for all world to come was 
already thought of and ready-made in laws and regulations 
dictated to him by his purohits and any violation would 
result in excommunication. Heredity and birth are the 
guiding factors of his social and political life, no less than 
, in religious and economic life. Fatalism and the law of 
Karina completed his degradation. 

THE ARABS. 

The Arabs are Muhammadans. They are the type 
of a democratic brotherhood for there are no caste institu- 
tions in their community. Their religion is monotheism. 
Adultery is forbidden but concubinage of conquered women 
was allowed. Their social arrangement is- indissolubly 
bound up with politics and religion. Their conception of 
state is a socio-religious polity. A study of the Old Testa- 
ment shows us that no other theory than a socio-religious 
polity ever occurred to the minds of all of the prophets and 
other sacred writers. To Issiali for example, the social, 
religious and political positionof Zion weje the, three aspects 
of the same thing — Jebova’s election (if the, Israelites, as his 
chosen people* , H was only the shock , of the Bahyl^niap 
captivity that corripeiled the begj,«nh'tg,'qf th§ jreqpnsidera' 

‘ , I , ( • I ’ F;,m f '■ M ' ' , ' /. 
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tion of ibis theory which nevertheless reigned even through 
centuries of Judah’s weakness and prostration. I’olygamy 
is prevalent among them. The size of a man’s harem is a 
proof of his importance. Even the practice of servile and 
captive concubinage is tolerated by them for it settles the 
fortunes of many homeless women. In the case of the 
conqueror his fame as such could not be marked unless 
he took the noblest and the most beautiful for himself. 
It is why we find later on that the Turk Allauddin in 
whom this Arab sentiment was predominant claimed the 
fair and lotus-eyed Padmini for himself though she was the 
wife of the Rana of Cbittoor. They arc greatly zealous, 
brave, skilful and dauntless. They are iconoclasts. 

When Muhammad conquered Mecca in January, 630 
A. D., he proceeded to the Kaaba, reverently saluting 
with his staff one by one, the numerous idols placed around, 
lie commanded that they should be hewn down. The 
great image of Hobal, reared as the tutelary deity of 
Mecca in front of the Kaaba, sh.trcd the common fate. 
“Truth hath come" exclaimed Muhamnud, as it fell with 
a crash to the ground, “ and falsehood hath vain.shcd ; for 
falsehood is evanescent.” That was the proudest day in 
the history of Arabia, nay of humanity, when man could 
boldly raise his voice and condemn the nefarious system 
of idolatry. Mecca is undoubtedly a sacred place of pil- 
grimage, for there the Arab for the first time in the history 
Qf humanity liacl shown that .idolatry is a curse among 
mankind. Assimilation and conversion are very common 
among the Muhammadans. Nay, it is the strength of 
Islam. The greatness of the Arab lies in his zeal to make 
the whole world adopt "(V'hat he believes to be trufe. “ Never 
compromise 'writhcvil” is the spirit of Muhammad., It is, 
this s|>irit that 'made the Muhammidan the terror of the 
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erring Jitimanily and his sword dashed even at the gates of 
Vienna. 


Whal, then,, arc the causes which led them to victory 
in early days ? The first cause is their burning zeal in the 
new faith. It liad made these sons of the descit feel that 
they wore a nation chosen by God to establish this new 
faith in this world, dhe primary impulse was given by a 
zeal for o. living Deity. After the first momentum had 
been acquired all sorts of secondary and very material 
motives were found necessary to sustain it. The warlike 
operations wore directed with an unflinching self-devotion 
and an nncorru])t sense of duty. There were many war- 
riors in the battle front moved with an enthusia-m typical 
of the Puritan and the Cromwellian ironside. There were 
similar enthusiasts even at the headquarters at Medina. 
But however purely burned the zeal for God and His cause 
in the hearts of Muslims it is the Arab passion for war, 
spoil, captives, concubines and forfeit lands that brought 
success in the early stages of Arab expansion. 

We sec, besides the religious zeal for God, and the 
political zeal for pluntier and slaves, there is the civil 
aspect , the quiet yet tremendous power Islam brought to 
bear after the settlement of a country by the mere fact of 
its being a settled social system. The institutions of the 
Muslims were characterised by a very large measure of 
good sense and humanity, and justice was frequently well 
administered. Hindus and Christians who refused to be- 
come Muslims paid tribute and received in return the 
protection of the Islamic state. So popular was this 
arrangement that Christian subjects of Islam were in 
those da,ys not , infrequently the objects' of envy and 
Muslim rulerS; frequently; received appeals frbm Christians 
pleadihg; tpjbe tr§ipsferi;e«(i"fj:oin' Christian. i:»l«''to that of'; 
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I^lam. And although the diminution of the number of 
Christian tributaries by conversion involved a financial loss 
to the state, more than one Muslim ruler showed a genuine 
religious earnestness by refusing to prefer a fat revenue to 
the salvation of souls. Considerable administrative ability, 
too, was shown by Arab rulers. Again, the Arab being a man 
of great attainment and culture on his own lines, and 
proving extraordinarily teachable and receptive in mundane 
matters, welcomed the teaching which Greek and Persian 
could so feely give him in philosophy, letters, arts and 
crafts; and the indubitably brilliant civilisation he thus 
created, especially at Bagdad, Cairo and Cordova, at a 
time when Christian Europe was in a state of blank 
ignorance and darkness and when Hindu India was engaged 
in offering human beings as sacrifices to propitiate the gods, 
attracted many from outside to adopt Islam and become 
as great as the Arab. Moreover socially the democratic 
brotherhood and the laxity of marriage laws induced many 
people to embrace Islam. Lastly, the survival of the fittest 
theory also holds in religion. In India religious inte- 
rest was fritted away in interminable wranglings about 
infinitesimal points of metaphysical theology, whilst real 
faith waxed cold and a burning hatred of sect for sect 
appeared and the rigidity of caste dismembered the Hindu 
society into various fragments with no sympathy with each 
other. There was internal warfare among the petty 
kingdoms also, that, when the Arab came, the one would 
openly exult when the other was smitten or would even 
co-operate with the invader in defeating his neighbour. , 

THE TURKS. 

Before the, Turks came to India some Turks frpm 
Turteystan fouhd^ a kingdom with Bokham as its 
capital and conquered Afghanstan and Belucliistan. Miihkih- 
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med of Ghazini invaded India in 1019 A. D. with a 
ferocious host. After two centuries, Delhi became the 
Muslim capita] in 1206. A second sultanate was formed 
in Bengal and Bihar by Dakhtiyar Khan (1206-1288.) It 
is only under the Turkish rule that Indians came to know 
something of Islam. The unshakable belief in the unity of 
God is th j central tenet of Islam. The Creator and the 
created are utterly distinct. The Creature had been 
brought into cx'istence by the divine word Be. Naked of 
power he came into existence and naked of poN^er he stands 
before the One and the Only Powerful One and the All- 
powerful One, in things great or in things small. 


Man’s deed, character and faith are determined by an 
irresistible decree of God. By the power of the same irresis- 
tible decree he joins the ranks of the believers or of the 
unbelievers, so by its power he is numbered among the 
saved in the Garden of Delights or the damned in the 
burning fire. Allah is not to be questioned for what He 
docs. He is “responsible” to no one; for to con- 
ceive of him as having to answer for any of his actions 
or decrees would be to invest the creature with a certain 
right or power as against Him, and so limit His omni* 
potence which is impossible. In short, to set any limit 
whatsoever to the absolute, the unmitigated omnipotence 
of Cod was to Muhaminad, as to every Muslim, a simple 
blasphemy. There are ninety-nine names deduced from 
the epithets used of Allah in the 'Qur’an: “ Yet the ideas, 
of gentleness and kindness are certainly not absent 


the' Kor’an. ■ Ev6ry Muhammadan whb sayS 
calls God “'The “The Ch'thpassidnate',”' - 

.P^rglver,*’ ‘!''|'he Gtiardih'n,'”' 

'“'.x.,: 1". .‘-I- 
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tioned again and again. Muhammad wa? never tired of 
telling hi'3 lollnv;ei's that tlie love of God for man was 
more tender than that nl a mother bird for its young. 
.Still although there ir, the recognition of the loving kind- 
ness of God, it is true to say generally that the pre- 
dominating thought in the mind of a Muhammadan is 
that of the power of God — The Muhammadan call to 
prayer is “Allah O’ Akbar” — “God is Great.” 

A faith in a living Cod that wilks and acts is indeed 
a vitally necessary thing in religion. Indeed, how morally 
right and necessaiy it was that men in the living heat 
of this conviction should have put to shame and to flight 
men in whom this conviction was a thing of name and 
not nf reality ! This faith in only efficacious and cons- 
tructive whoa it in in ebullition. At, other times it sinks 
to a dead fatalism which instead of goading to action, 
paralyses it. Another noble feature of Islam is the dignity 
with which it invests the believer who, though a slave, has 
a .right of access to the Lord. The calm dignity of a 
Muslim at prayer is ever a striking and even a moving 
sight. And the stately bearing of the well dressed 
Mfislim has at all times excited the admiration of beholders. 
The Hindu temple is open only to the Hindus while the 
Mosque is for all. Vvhat a contrast is it with the noble 
brotherhood of Islam 1 Lool: at the /r/aga! How simple 
it, isl How grand , is the sight on a Bakrted day 
when all Masl{in.s irrespective ol authority or wealth 
come and, pray to God! A wall is built opposite 
to them so that their ,^ight might not be distracted. How 
picturesque is. the mosque! , Ho.w stately is its architecture ! 
How, beautiful to look, at' Hindu temple wprship had 
failed ,, to instil in the mind of man the umversali|y ’ of 
Divine loVe over all men equally and hhd failed' Viridi* 
cate the jtistice in His iiffipartiaUty to roah. ' ' It has creaM ■ 
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ditfercnci:i3 betwet-'i) mail and man un the basrj of birth. 
Every J-Iuidu caniiuL oLuin the equal lighta in the worship 
of tk; Divine Father, tlie iMaktr ol them all. How narrow 
and circumweribed is the spintuai vision of the Hindu even 
in the worship of God! The Chiistiau churches do nut 
prohibit men fioui eritcnug thcT aislcb nor d(,i Muhamnia- 
dan-; object otheir entering tiieu mosques. 

ESCHATOL.OGY OF ISLAM. 

The csclidtoloqy (i. e.) the relation between God 
,ind man m l;-Um consists in ,-iii inlmite descending series 
Ilf grades of spiritual beings th"^ MHur'cliug, at last, God 
•nld man. Muliamraadans have gone a little \va.y in that 
direction by the inipoitancc they attach to the doctrine ot 
angelic heiiarchy, the chamberlains of the heavenl)’’ 
Monarch and by their explicit belief in regularly organised 
hosts of Jinns — demi supcrnatural bjing:, of uncertain spi- 
ritual temper and spiritual lo-c-atioii. Beliet in these beings 
IS obligatory, for they pioinmeutly occur in the Qur'an, 
and charms for the ev.T Sion ol Uv: mum malign influences 
of the intervening spiritual world am dso mentioned in 
the Qur’an. 

SAIN 1 ' WORSHIP. 

There is also often found in 'even orthodox Islam 
a system of what is practically called S.unl-worship. The 
spirits of great saints are vaguely suppasiid to lihgnf 'about 
their tombs, their intercesslion is continually claimed with 
God, and their protective powers arc aidently invoked. 
They generally Iiatig teeth,' bits of rig” or other 'souVohirsi 
to keep the 6wn-2irs thereof before the ktalted ‘Wlh'd of 
the'saint: , " ' ' ' ; ' '' '' ' 

I RELIC WORSHIP. ' — 

'i'' bones 
’'ara':^ Tha.‘ mdiij^Xvf'.'iCiiiro flbdle 
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together to touch the carpet that is sent annually to Mecca 
to cover the Kaaba for the blessing that it communicates. 
After it is finished with, fragments and scraps of it become 
relics, blessing the very house in which they are stored. 

All these practices and engrafted acts of devo- 
tion are condemned by modern reformers of the ‘Abdul 
VVahha’b or Puritan type and such men indignantly assert 
that they are a corruption of Islam. But orthodox example 
and Qur’anic precept can generally be found for them. The 
whole system of Walis is defended on the score of one text 
in the Qur’an. Islam divides religion into two parts. 
Imam : — Belief — all that lias to do with creed. Din : — 
Practice — -all that has to do with religious duty. 

DIN. 

Four duties are prescribed compulsarily for every Mus- 
salmuu:-(l) Prayer at stated times after the prescribed form, 
language and manner and preceded by the prescribed purifi- 
cations and ablations. (2) Alms-giving according to well- 
defined rules. ( 3 ) Fasting — total abstention from sunrise to 
sunset during the month of Ramz’.in. (4) The Pilgrimage to 
Mecca. The holy war is accepted by some doctors as a 
fifth obligation but its stringency is in any case discounted 
by a host of “considerations.” Statutes define the 
limits of his actions. But the statutes are limited and 
every ruler has found himself compelled to add to this 
Shariat or sacred law and to place alongside of it a body 
of administrative decree.s (i. e.) civil law. But the strict 
Muslim in his heart of hearts thinks th^t Shariat is sufficient 
or ought to be made so and that these man-made institutions 
are Kufr or unbelief. . , . , 

^ ,Tjhe TuitJ^s,, wjbpn jth^ycame to lnd.i^,. JatQiight ■' '^ffh 
them ' a , .'large. _ ni^|h|^r„;', pi slaves. The 
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ideal of Islam was constitutional but the islamic rulers, 
unable to connect authority with duty and to dissociate it 
from irresponsible power, held dupitic SvViy over the 
people. But the trend of the whole Muslim authority 
was democratic. Outside India the democratic brother- 
hood was prevalent. Caliph Umar told his subjects ; 
“ My brothers ! I owe you several duties, and you have 
several rights over me. One of them is that you should 
sec that I do not misuse the revenue ; another that I may 
not adopt wrong measures in the assessment of the revenue; 
that I should increase your salaries ; protect the frontiers ; 
and that I should not involve you in unnecessary dangers. 
Whenever I err, you have a right to stop and take me to 
task. There is no caliphate without the consultation of 
the general body of Mussalraans.” It was the character- 
istic feature of his career ns a ruler. The emoluments of 
his office were just sufficient to enable him to keep body 
and soul together, and to cover his bodj with a shirt of 
rough, coarse cloth, with twelv.: patches in it; in fact, the 
total daily e-xpenses of his household did not amount to 
more than a shilling. In the beginning he did not take 
anything from the But-ul-Mii (Treasury), but later on he 
found that the duties of his olfi ce were interfered with by 
his private efforts to earn a livelihood for himself. He then 
put the question of his stipe>nd in the hands of the “Majlis- 1- 
Shura” (the representative, body of caan:illors) as well as 
before the Mussalmans at Urge, congregated in the mosque 
for toe Friday prayers, arid it was decided that he .shpuld 
be giveo just as much as he required for his ordinary rjeeds. 

The <legr.ada,tipn of vyonpeft in Muslim qountrifis , is a 
great stumbling Uock in the advance of cons|:ltt|tipnai ft<?C” 
’■ abm.„The family is The respohsU 
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of family life, is a matter about which there can be no 
doubt, for it goes directly bach to the Oar’anic laws of 
marriage, divoic-', polj'gamy and concubinage, and the 
consequent view of worn inhooJ encuaraged, nay, necessi- 
tated thereby. No doubt, Islam gives woiiieu power over 
their own property. But this aspect of freedom contrast'i 
strangely with the chattei-like position which beyond all 
controversy Muslim women occupy in India. L.ike the 
Hindu woman an unmarried Muslim woman is a chattel in 
the hands of her father or brother and if inarried. in the 
hands of her husbands. Ghazzali, a great Muhammadan 
Doctor says “ M-.irriagc is a kind of sklve^3^ for the wife 
becomes the slave of her husband, and it is her duty to 
obey him absolutely in everything he requires ol her except 
in what is contrary to the laws of Islam.” She is practi- 
cally under tutelage for her whole term of life. Upto 
the time of Muhammad the Arabian women enjoyed a 
great deal of social freedom; her relationship with the 
other sex was healthier and franker than at present. 
Seclusion and the veil arc explicitlj' commanded in the 
Qu’ran itself, yet the occasion of the fatal texts, which 
have fixed the fates of so many raillions of women ever 
since, was nothing than the anno^'jnee of the prophet when 
his domestic privacy had been slightly disturbed (Sura 
33 and 24, Muir’s Life of Muhammad). The whole ten- 
dency of polygamy, slave concubinage and unrestricted 
divorce shows that there is in the Muhammadan mind an 
unhealthy suspicion about women and it is the chief cause 
of their seclusion. The marriage bond is at the discrition 
of the husband to hold or break, and that any man can 
therefore look upon any marned woman (relatives excepted) 
as within his reach by marriage, and any wonfian can be 
divorced at any time vritbout any valid cause being assigned . 
Even such a great Queen as Razlyb, daughter-df ; Altatnasb 
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one nt the slave kings at Delhi was maltreated by her 
subjects. Her brother was a wicked man and they 
installed ‘her on the throne. Rasiiya ruled as few men 
ruled in Delhi. She loved justice and mercy and she gave 
both to her people. She led them to battle pitching her 
own tent in the midst of the greatest danger. She was 
generous and wise and entirely forgetful of her woman's 
self. All this her people knew of her; and all this 
historians have said of her. “She was a great monarch, 
bat she was n woman, and she ruled as a man.” The 
Muslims of tl'iose days could not forgive her. They say 
that she, being a woman, ought to come with face veiled. 
Though they lived under her care and protection for a very 
long time they forgot the cruelty of her brother who reigned 
before. They turned against her in the end and de- 
throned her and put her in prison. Later on she escaped 
from prison and led an army to regain her kingdom. She 
was defeated in battle and fled alone to the jungles. 
Hard pressed by hunger she begged of an old peasant 
in a field for some food. The man gave her a piece of 
bread which she ate gladly. While she was sleeping 
there the peasant killed her and buried her there in a corner 
of a field outside the walls of that very Delhi which she 
had ruled. Such was the treatment accorded to a queen 
simply because she was a woman but not a man. Poly- 
gamy and unrestricted divorce had. taken away the 
vitality of the Turks. Some of the bitterest results that 
followed these customs are: divided families, favouri- 
tism^ heart burnings, jealousies, separation from children, 
despair, cruelties, ruin to the character of man and the 
life of the woman. .'.A .man may divorce his wife without 
camej save his ‘ ov^n disappointment or whimj iiAmediately 
after marciage-ror, even worsej after,' many years of married' 
|if(9.(;,. Every ,, divorce a Wow: (io the '".Roman’s self-*'. 
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respect, a diminution of her market value, acreul separntif n 
in many cases from her children. 

risury is denounced in the Qur’an and many a pious 
Muhammadan is prepared to renounce even the ordinary 
interest on his loans. The human directions of the Qur’an 
and the Traditions make many Muslims kind to anim.als. 
The fiat prohibition of all liquor Ins made greatly for 
sobriety and the condemnation of games of chance had 
chocked gambling. There is no priesthood among the 
M'jssalmans. Muslim authorities say that there are now 
150 sects, but there miy be even more. I shall briefly 
narrate the origin and growth of principil ones. The Muslim 
world is broadly divided into SunnU and Shi-ites. The latter 
are far more subdivided than are t’ne Sunnis. 

SHMTES. 

The main point of difference is that, rejecting the 
first four khalifas, the Shi’ah sects hold that Ali, the fourth 
khalifa, Muhammad’s son-in-law was the “Prophet’s" 
due successor. Hsn:e instead of r.-igarding the khalifas 
os ‘Vicegerents of the Apoitle of God’ they revere AH’s 
descendants, who with himseU are termed the ‘Twelve 
Imams.’ The two parties differ also in the collections of 
Traditions (Aha’da’th) which they accept. The Sunnis 
condemn Mut’ah or temporary marriage, which their oppo- 
nents-approve of. The Sunnis hold that everything must 
be decided by an appeal to the Qur’an, Tradition, or autho- 
ritative deduotians therefro n., They are . more legalistic 
thap the Shi’ites., The ' latter, are more inclimcd to admit 
idw ;frftca without. They admit the need of an atondmCnt, , 
holdtog'', that.',HQ'Bia;ii’s,' aai ' Hasara's daith? efifo'etad-'that.,; 
Inpat'patiop' .theories; 'iMive'' developed' among potiV.a' 
Shifite si!iots'>v;... Qmvbf thos^Hworshipa ‘Air as'f indy’'' jyEheji?;' 
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hold in general the tenet that they may conceal or deny 
their faith when life and property are otherwise in danger. 
Abu’ Kasim, the 12th Imam, is said to be still alive, 
and is expected to reappear as the Imam Mahdi. 

SUNNIS. 

Of the Sunnis there are four orthodox sects, the 
Hanifis, the SliaTis, the Ma’likis, and the Hanbalis, 
which are really schools of interpretation of the Law. 
The founder of the Wahabi sect was a Hanabali. He 
endeavoured to reform Islam by abolishing saint worship 
and restoring it to its original state. This necessitated the 
use of the sword. The Wahabis overran Arabia, captur- 
ing Mecca and Medina in 1803. Their power had been 
broken by the Turks in 1818. Later on there were revivals 
of sects in India and also in Arabia. They are not bound 
by the views of orthodo.x sects, but hold that each man 
may judge for himself from a knowledge of the Qur’an 
and Tradition. Muhammad will at the last day obtain 
permission to intercede with God. They recite the 
ninety-nine ‘Excellant Names’ without a rosary. 

SUFIS. 

The Sufis are the mystics of Islam. They are 
mostly professed Shi’ites but in reality they are Pantheists 
or free-thinkers. They profess to aim at union with God, 
to be attained by absorption and loss of personality. A 
stage in their spiritual progress may be reached at which 
all religious observances are needless. They profess to 
prove from Surah 23 — 151 “Verily we belong to God, 
and verily unto him do we return” their doctrine of emana- 
tion and absorption (Ifna) saying that this “return” to 
God isTike that of the raindrop to the ocean from which 
it 6ame arid in which It is finally lost. 

8 
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MUTAZILITES. 

The Mutazilite sect was founded by Wa’sil in the 
9th century. His followers denie'^ t la Muslim doctrine of 
Fate, and affirmed freedom of will and action. They were 
Muslims only in name. The Nev-Islamic school in India 
claims to be a revival of this extinct sect. They reject 
tradition, and profess to found their belief solely on the 
Qur’an. But they have been greatly inflaenced by Ration- 
alism. They deny the miraculou.s, and are rather Ooistj 
than Muslims. 

The Turks entertain regard for the rights of private 
property and for the rights of children, women and slaves. 
They arc a people in wlioin the generous elements of the 
great pastoral peace of desert and steppe which is the 
living force and unity of the whole Moslem world are 
betrayed; They are very kind to iheir children who in 
their turn respect their parents. In inculcating the doc- 
trine of devotion to the mother and chivalry to old age 
Muhammad is unequelled by any of the great teachers of 
the wos Id. Muhammad said, “He who kisses the feet of 
his mother attains Paradise.” Most of the Hindus, when 
Turks settled in India, were fascinated by the extraordinary 
kindness shown by these Mussalmans towards their fellow 
brethren. It represented to the lo.v-caste Hindu what the 
Buddhist orders once represented, a perfect democracy in 
which stains of birth, blood, profession are all blotted out 
by a common brotherhood. Whatever a man’s past, he 
could as soon as ho became Muhammadan do whatever 
he desired. One of the Muhammadan Sultans, Khusum, 
'was a low-caste Hindu. He was the companion of Mubarak, 
the son of Allaadi.n, Even .slaves could become Sultans. 
Th§ word Sheik is generally prefixed to the names of those 
who w?Fe converted to Islain. The vast majority , of Mur 
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hamin'id-in cultivalors, '( workers, coolies and others arc 
thus Hindu by blood and Muslim by creed. These people 
follovv' llieimld Hindu customs and worship Pirs. Their ido- 
latrous habits could not be changed. The orthodox Sunnis, 
though they dislike this, allow them to follow their own 
ways. The message of Muliammad is a message of freedom 
to the whole race of man. The early invaders did not 
settle in India continuously for .a very long time. Djmasty 
after dynasty came to India, lulcd for a short time and 
was d(;t!;ioned by successor after cncces.sor who poured 
into the. plains of Hindustan. 

MONGOLS OR MOGHALS. 

The did great Lslaiuic race that conquered India 
were the Tdoguls. Dclorc Jhibar came and established the 
Mogul eiripitc in India which lasted from 1526 to 1^57 
two Mogul invaders, Cheiigizkhan and Timurlanc, invaded 
India in the LJth and Mtli oenturieu and carried away all 
that w.w precious from !ndi.i. 

India was sunk in puvoity, HI the agriculturists 
were highly iudeblcil, lb mine wan. cvcrywheic, trade was 
paralysed and comnHuec was hindered. Tl;e darkest 
period of Indian history is the time when liabar invaded 
India. iJabur describes India in his meinoirhas follows; — 
“Hindustan is a country whic'h hms lew things to recommend- 
The people arc not handsome., They have no idea of the 
charms of friendly society or freely mixing together* in 
familiar intercourse. They have no g^niu.s, no comprehep' 
sion of mind, no pulitcneSs of'manner.s, no kindness or 
fellow feeling, no ingenuity dr mechanical invehtion in 
planning and executing their hdiifli-craft work, ho skill or 
knowledge in dt'sigft dr "arcliitScill'^^V. 
hofses,' no good flesh,' '"nd g.atrd 'gdipey dt^ jSi*hsfe-Wclons,''ri6 
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good fruits, no cold water or ice, no good food or bread 
in their bazaars, no baths, no colleges, no candles, not 
even a candle stick. They have no aqueducts or canals, 
no gardens and no palaces ; in their buildings they study 
neither elegance nor climate, nor appearance nor regularity. 
Their peasants and lower classes all go about naked tying 
on only a langoti. The women too have only a lung.” 
The only good points which Babar could find in favour of 
Hindusthan were that it is a large country, and has 
abundance of gold and silver and there is also an abun- 
dance of workmen of every profession and trade for any 
work and employment.” During the reigns of Babar and 
Humayun the Mahomedans adjusted themselves with their 
Hindu neighbours and Sufi heresy gathered strength from 
contact with Hindu teachers and made many Muhamma- 
dans believe in transmigration (Samsara) and in the final 
union of the soul with the Supreme Spirit. The Moharrum 
festival and saint worship show that the Muhammadans 
were greatly inlluenced by the Hindus. The Pit worship 
also came into vogue. The pure iconoclasiic religion of 
Muhammed was transformed and transfigured into Pir 
worship. The Mummadans were more tolerant towards 
Hindus tlian under Turkish rule. By the lime Akbar 
came to the throne the two races, the Aryans and the 
Mongols, began to appreciate each othur and the great 
Akbar was the first Islamic Emperor in India to sec and realise 
the true nobility of soul and the devotion and fidelity of 
the Hindu character. Ho gathered about him the best men 
of bis time men like Faizi, Abdul Fuzel and their father 
Mutrarak, the historians Mirza Abdul Kahim, Nizamuddin 
i^hmed, Bodami and others. These translated the 
Hipdu epics and shastras and books of scicpce and 
jihi^ophy. He .entertained many Rajaputs in liig^ offices 
and mawied their daughters. Raja Tqdamral, Raja Birbal, 
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a coiripanion of Akbar, Maharaja Bhagavandas, Raja 
Mansingh who acted as Governor of Bengal and sometime 
for Kabul were welcomed to court and truste 1 in the full 
consciousness that their interests were the same as those 
of the Mussalman noblemen. Akbar wanted to cement 
the union of Hindus and Mussalmans by the establishment 
of a religion of the Din-i-ilahi in which the best points both 
of the Hindu and Muhammadan faiths were sought to 
be incorporated. Poll tax and Jaziya were abolished and 
toleration for all faiths became the universal law of 
the empire. To conciliate his subjects, Akbar abjured 
the use of all Dosh except on four special occasions 
in the year and he joined in the religious rites 
observed by his Hindu queens. In regard to particular 
customs of the people relating to points whore natural 
humanity was shocked in a w ly to make union impossible 
Akbar strove by wise encouragement and stern control 
where necessary, to help the growth of batter ideas- Remar- 
riage was encouraged and m irriage before puberty was 
prohibited. This process of removing all causes of friction 
and establishing harmony between the two peoples wont 
on without interruption during the reigns of Akbar, Jahangir 
and Sliajahan, I),ua translated the Upanishads and 
wrote a work in which ho sought to reconcile the Brahmin 
religion witli the Mahomedau faith. Tiiis century was the 
halcyon period of Indian History when the Hindu and 
Mahomedan races lived amicably with each other. Auranga- 
zeb followed, a different path and the result was the des- 
truction of the Mogul limpircj Muhammadan rule helped 
to loiine the tastes and manner-s of the Hindus. The art 
of Government whs better understood by the Mahomadans 
than by the old Hindu sovereigns. Muhammadans also 
excelled in the arts of war. Gunjxjwder and artillery were 
iotepdutoed by the.in., They ingenuity and mechar 
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nical invention in a number of handicrafts. They intro- 
duced candles, paper, glass, household furniture and 
saddlety. They improved the knowledge of the people in 
music, instrumental and vocal, medicine, and astronomy. 
They made roads, aqueducts, canals and caravansaries. 
They instituted post offices and introduced the best speci- 
mens of architecture. They improved our gardening. They 
brought the rose and the onion. They cstoblished an 
efficient revenue system. Commerce. nourished and rela- 
tions with other p.uts of the world were established. On 
the whole the Mussalman rule was bencticial to India and 
awakened the Hindus from their apathy to material pro- 
gress and the habitual lethargy to which they were accus- 
tomed in the degraded age of idolatrous and caste-ridden 
and priest-ridden mediaeval India when dynasty after 
dynasty of Turks chan ' 1 and Turkish rule was unsetUcci 
— the darkest period of Indian history for over 5 centuries. 
In the IQth century a trong movement for reform was 
started in India by Sir Sayyid Ahmad. 1 lo onergotically 
opposed fatalism, preached the doctrine “Cud helps those 
who help themselves,” cnthuskasUcally pro'm>ted education, 
founded a liberal College at Aligarh and in 18S0 set on 
foot an annual educational Conference for the Muslims of 
India. Great snccv^.ss has attended those vigorous measures. 
The Indian Mushm reformers c.irc more for the spirit of 
( )ur’an than for the letter. The Indian reformers, intro- 
ducing as they do, a rationalizing spirit, treat the Qur’an 
itself with freedom, and they are thus at liberty to read 
intd it nlino;do verything they like and out of it 
almost everything they dislike. Ameer' AUi in “Spirit 
of Islaffi”' sliys, “ Objectio'uablo elerhents such as 
the veil, polygamy, and divorce can be explained away: 
they a'fe occasibhal, not eternal, commands: look deeper 
into ttetn* "and' 'you- ‘shall ace that in reilfty the freedoth 
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of women, monogamy, and the permanence of marriage 
were intended.” As India passed into the hands of the 
English, the Muhammadans having recently lost their poli- 
tical power in India, they were reluctant to adapt them- 
selves to the changed environment, for their racial pride 
did not permit them to join English Schools and Colleges 
and seek English service. This afforded the Hindus a 
march in advance of them in availling themselves of the 
loaves and fishes of English service by qualifying them- 
selves in English schools and C iJeges. With the loss of 
political power the Mussalman became inert and the zeal 
for religion spent itself and no elevating force was found 
to make him rise to the occasion. The Muslim in India lost 
touch with the outside Muslim world nor did any progres- 
sive ideas enter his head and so he sank to the level of his 
companions the Hindus and his faculties were benumbed 
and deterioration set in more rapidly in the Muhammadan 
community than among the Hindus. It is only when 
Swaraj became the common ideal of all Indians that we hear 
of progress being once more sot on foot, and the Muham- 
madan of to-day is as zealous for national glory as he was 
formerly. Now in some parts of India the Hindus are 
better cejuipped both intellectually and economically for 
the battle of life than their Muliammadan fellow-country- 
men. The Hindus have a wider and more universal out- 
look. Muslims must put forth their best efforts to remove 
these deficiencies of their own community, and it should 
also be the duty of every true Indian to help his Muhamma- 
dan fellow-countrymen to secure their intelleccual and 
economic advancement with a view to equalise their economic 
and intellectual position with non-Muslim communities of 
India. Without a liberal and modern outlook upon life 
the,, Mussal mans will oqt be able to build, up a moderp 
deoi.Qcrntic in Iqdiau.uor wlU they be, able, to solve the, 
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Hindu-Muslim problems for the evolution of such a 
Stale. What is wanted is a movement of modernism and 
liberalism among the Indian Mussalmans. The Turk or 
the Egyptian is far in advance of the Indian Mussalman. 
The leaders of the Khilafat organisation have openly ac- 
cepted and approved the policy of the Angora Government 
with regard to the Khilafat question. This shows that the 
modern spirit is already at work. In the interests of the 
State the Hindus and other advanced communities of 
India must associate themselves with the Muslims even 
when they may not take the intiative in every movement 
that may be calculated to improve the intellectual equip- 
ment, the moral and spirtual outlook, and the economic 
strength and self-sufficiency of their Muhammadan fellow- 
countrymen. Besides, the best thoughts and deeds of a 
country are the most cherished inheritance of its people. 
‘‘The religion of the State” says Pearson, “is surely worthy 
of reverence as any creed of the churches, and ought to 
grow more in intensity from year to year,” It is tlie duty 
of all educated Indians who have widened sympathies to 
foster and strengthen the spirit of patriotism, this 
devotion to the common cause of the country as is done 
in all modern States. What could have been the state of 
Europe and America if this sentiment had not been ingrain- 
ed in the very nature of the pioplo during a long course 
of centuries? India will not progress as’ long as our 
people remain strangers to this lofty ideal which had given 
scope for heroism and self-sacrifice in other countries of 
the world. What is good for the country is also good to 
the individual, Every one should see that he sets in motion 
the various progressive tendencies in humanity in the Indian 
nation. Nations arfe made by the efforts of individuaJtiV ' 
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THE SIKHS. 

Ir the 15th century a strong movement was started 
by Gum Nanack, the contemporary of Luther, to unite the 
Hindus a id Muhammadans condemning alike the evil social 
customs among the Hindus and Muhammadans. Under the 
purely H ndn system, the intellect may admit, but the heart 
declines o allow a common platform to all people in the 
sight of God. The few educated Brahmans separated 
themsolv. s from the rest of the community satisfying 
themselvf s that they arc bettor gifted b}'' God to know 
religion . nd that the rest are condemned and by a succes- 
sion of b'rths alone that they could be purified and be 
born as Brahmans when they could learn the true religion. 
Guru Nanack raised his v>ice condemning such docrines 
and tauglit all men equally the love of God and of man. 
Caste, idolatry, polytheism, and gross conceptions of 
purity and pollution were the precise points in which the 
Muhammadans and Hindus were opposed to one another. 
Nanack condemned these evil customs among the liindus, 
Nanack’s watchword was that he was neither Hindu nor 
Muhammadan, but that ho was a worshipper of the Hirakar 
or the formless. His teachings are the same as the 
teachings of Bhakti saints in Northern India. The 
religious scriptures are known as Granth and tlir;y are a 
collection of the teachings of Bhakti saints in Northern 
India. His first companion was a Muhamm,adan, and his 
teacher is said to have been also a Muhammadan. The 
abuses of polytheism were checked by the devotion to one 
object of worship which is the Supreme God, the Para- 
mathma, and the abuses of caste were controlled by conce- 
ding to all Hindus and Muharnmadans, alike, the right of 
worship and. love, the one. God who is the God of all. The 
pBrifanic spirit of the Sikhs deveiope4,. Winder parsecUjtiom 
Uncier, Gum GpvirKi .Singh, tjhe tjentla Gprq, the Sikljs 
’ 9 
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became a militant power. All their affairs, secular and 
spiritual, were regulated at the four great 'Takhats’ — literally 
boards, platforms or thrones — of Akhalghar, Anandapur, 
Patna, and Abhalnagar, where every Sikh, great or small, 
had a voice, for did not Guru Govind himself, after invest- 
ing four disciples with ‘pahal ’ stand in a humble attitude 
before them to be invested in his turn? Again, whenever 
Sikhs meet in the Guru’s name there is the fifth Takhat, and 
it is not long ago that at one of them, the idolatrous 
practices, justified by the Durbar at Amritsar, were con- 
demned by the consent of the faithful assembled at 
Akhalghar. Men and women, clergy and laity, of sacred 
and profane descent, all are merged in the one standing of 
‘ Sikh ’ — learner or disciple. 

THE EUROPEANS. 

These are Christians who had forgotten Christ and 
his teachings. They came to India in buccaneering expedi- 
tions and in the early part of the 16th century settled 
themselves as traders owning some factories on some sea- 
coast towns. They gradually penetrated into the country 
and the English now rule over an area of 1,093,074 square 
miles with a population of 244,267, 542 with suzerainty 
over the Indian states. The French have Pondicherry, 
Yanam, Mahe, Karlkal and Chandranagore. The Portuguese 
have Goa, Diu and Daman. When they entered India their 
social and political institutions were as bad as they could 
be. But the spirit of enterprise and the love of supremacy 
over the sea brought them in contact with many peojples 
inhafcttting this vast planet and as soon as they found that 
their social institutions were not suited for their prepress, 
they adjusted themselves to the circumstances. At the ' 
present day they* haVe advanced far ahead '6f all the 
pations /.<?f tht world. ' Py gradual refortaatioh England is, ‘ 
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what it is to day, the greatest Colonial Empire over which 
the sun never sets, the first maritime power, the most 
enterprising commercial nation and the richest industrial 
country in the world. The Indian has to learn from 
England that the stereotyped social institutions in which 
he lives can no longer help him to advance any further. 
He must take heart and work with unfailing strength. 

What was the state of Europe when India was in 
the zenith of glory? The state of Europe was worse than 
our present state. The father could dispose of his children 
as he liked. Children were freely exposed in the old Greek 
and Roman world and among the Norsemen. In the case 
of the wife or of acknowledged children the father had 
the rights of a Magistrate i. e. though he could not 
ligitimately put to death except for a grave and sufficient 
cause, there was no recognised tribunal to which an appeal 
from his sentence would lie. The father's right over the 
person and property of the child was also absolute. 
Neither wife nor children could possess property. The 
husband could take a stranger into his family to share his 
children’s inheritance. The right of selling a ward’s marriage 
was amongst the most profitable incidents of feudal tenure. 
A girl of seven years could be betrothed in Mediaeval 
England, and as down to a later time the marriages of 
mere children were still common, the parental authority in 
regard to marriage was practically absolute, and to marry 
without the consent of the parents was regarded as an 
outrage on decency- In England the education of women 
was neglected until a quite late epoch. Mr. Stanton says 
in ^'Wonian'8 Bible:" ‘'The canon aitd civil law. Church 
and State alike taught that woman was made after man, 
of man, and for man, an inferior being, subject to man.” 
St Paul and the Christian fathers, approved, her insferiority 
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and subjection. Their disdain for her and their c ontempt 
for marriage are well-known. St. Augustine asks himself 
why she was created at all. Some fathers looked upon her 
as the “root of all evil” created “from a rib of Adam’s 
body not from a part of his soul.” “ Marriage is good for 
those vdio are afraid to sleep at home at night and soon.” 
In the feudal legislation of Europe woman sank lower and 
lower. Luky says “woman sank to a lower legal position 
than she ever occupied under paganism, notwithstanding 
the fact that Christianity did introduce into the Roman 
world some true principles as regards woman.” Legouve 
says “under the leudal regime conjugal morals eturn to 
Irutality.” Miss' Cady Stanton gives a summary (History 
of Women’s Suffrage) of the English common law which, 
basing itself on the alleged inferiority of woman deprived 
her of the control of person and property and made her 
morally and economically dependent on her husband. 
What after all is the Christian conception of woman ! 
When man was made, God, afterwards, of a rib of his 
side, made woman to show, it has been said, that “ he 
was not created principally to attend to gene*ation as 
other living creatures are; for work in matrimony is a 
work very base” (Vcn. Louis de Ponte S. J. Meditations VI 
2G4, 272, 274). 

Even the great poet Milton, the Puritan, the re- 
publican, the Cromwellian, the author cf Areopagitica, the 
advocate of the freedom of the press, wrote of woman as 
follows 

“ Oh ! why did God, 

Creator wise,' that peopled highest heaven 

With spirit masculine, create at last 
,,¥his hdvelty bn earth, this lair defect , 
inatute? kM: hot fell the world ht onCe 
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With men, as angels, without feminine ? 

Or find some other way to generate 
Mankint’ ? This mischief had not than befallen, 

And more that shall belall, innumerable 
Disturbances on earth through female snares 
And strait conjunction with this sex.” 

“It is only after,” John Stuart hlill wrote : “ the sub- 
jection of woman that the conscience of England was 
awakened, after 1865 only that an advance was made to 
establish her position and rights.” It is only very recently 
that women had acquired some status in England. The 
class distinctions in Great Britain are in no way better 
than the caste distinctions in India. Mr. Sydney Brooks 
(in the North American Review) says of England before the 
American War of Independence : “ What was it at bottom 
that made the English atmosphierc before the war so diffi- 
cult for an American to breathe in freely? It was, I telieve, 
that he felt himself in a country where the dignity of life 
was lower than his own; a country where a man born in 
ordinary circumstances expected, and was expected to die in 
ordinary circumstances ; where the scope of his efforts was 
traced beforehand by the accident of position ; where he 
was handicapped in all cases and crushed in most by the 
superincumbent weight of convention, “good form” and the 

deadening artificialities and conventions of an old society 

There were some trades and professions and occupations 
that were “respectable” and others which were not....There 
was not a single Englishman who had not the social privit- 
lege of despising some other Englishman, and the lower one 
penetrated in the social scale. The more complex and 
mysterious and the more rigidly drawn did these lines of 
demarcation beconie.” 

All the varioHs peoples described above who domicile 
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in India constitute the Indian nation. I have simply 
enumerated the races, describing their social customs and 
religious conception, but 1 have not attempted to state the 
localities in which these races are particularly found. 
Everywhere there is an intermixture of blood and it is not 
possible to speak with certainty what particular races inha- 
bit each province. Indian Ethnology may give us some 
clue but the science itself is still in an embryonic state and 
I dare not rush into regions where angels are afraid to 
tread. Having acquainted you with these indispensable 
preliminaries I shall proceed to deal with the subject on 
hand — the development of deuiocracy—from the standpoint 
of (1) Religion, (2) Politics, (3) Economics (4) Social Puri- 
fication, (5) the Doctrine of Human Brotherhood. 


m j'lTF" 



Ghsbptei? II. 

RELIGION. 

With atheists and agnostics, the dominating 
principle is that of Positivism i.e., the greatest happiness 
of the largest number of mankind in every field of human 
activity and enterprise. Theists look upon this universe 
as the manifestation of the Almighty existing from eternity 
to eternity. In the conception of this Almighty there are 
various interpretations given by various commentators. Each 
to force his own interpretation on others waged innumera- 
ble wars devastating countries and bringing sorrow into 
every home. In the name of religion the grossest atroci- 
ties were committed on humanity. Think of the Buddhistic 
blood that has been spilt on Indian soil to expel Buddhism 
from the shores of India. Think of the crusades between 
the cross and the crescent that manured Western Asia with 
human bones for centuries. Think of the wars between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics— -the thirty years’ war in 
Central Europe — the persecution of Hugenots in France 
and the Inquisition in Spain and the escape of Pilgrim 
fathers from England. What were these wars for? It 
is to inject into humanity through every gaping wound 
caused either by the svvdrd or , the bullet the interpretation 
of Almighty froni the viewpoint of each offender. The 
world is sick of such vvars and religious toleration is the; 
ou tcome of this sad experience of humanity. All meh 
liiveinthepQ'^er of the Almighty^ attid look upon th^-uniyei^iei'/' 
a& the revelaliotiiVstnd 'ssaoh 'reli^btfe bopk ,as a'.dpm'ij5e'htliy' 
'pp,'; the, . iit"' de.v | 
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one with God is the goal of all religions. Tf the Hindus and 
Mussalmans realised the oneness of all religions in the loth 
century in India, Indian history would have hid to tell a 
different tale and India w.‘)uld hive been a prosperous 
nation among the nations of Ihc world. It is the differen- 
tiation of religions that made one to run one’s sv/ord over 
the throat of one’s paighbour and '.hus pai’ed ilic way for 
European intervention and th.ir final domination. It is 
the same spirit of intoleu.nci! that is prevalent in the 
Punjab, Mysore and Malabar that comes often like a cloud 
to make the sun of Denioenicy invif-uble on the Indian 
horizon. Unless every one in India gives up religious 
bigotry and tries to live and work lor tlie common good of 
the nation, Democracy will boa stranger to this land, the 
rich will oppress the poor and the high will sneer at the low 
and the capitalist will tense the labourer. 

KHILAFAT. 

Every human institution stands for the realisation 
of certain ideals prompted by human sentiments. Institu- 
tions are not to be judged by themselves but as furthering 
the development of sentiments and an institution is good 
or bad as the sentirpent supporting it is one or the other. 
Xhe institution of the Khilnfat has often been misunder- 
stood and the attempt to eJtpress, Muslim ideals in Western 
terminology has made matters wor.se, Tne I^halifa is not 
a Pope, and cannot issue “bulls.”, He is not efven a priest;. 
He cannot enforce his own interpretation of the sacred 
texts and i;neddle with the rcUgipus conscipusness of. his 
fellow; Mussulmans. Hecannob.likethePopeof middle ages, 
s,uspend even a, divine, law, a.s for; instance, permitting,, pec- 
spps .tq mprry within, the prohibited , relations. , ■ 

fas .of the pas.t hayq ,pevpr,,^r£psajl;qd: powprg^p .them- , 

selv^Sf %i;«|^e):i||ye::doraai9'9f,, Muslim i;e'|igi-„ , 
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ous law “ Iba.dt and Momilat ” — the Khalifa has no influ- 
ence over his co-religionists except what his personal piety 
and learning might secure him. Kingly power is unneces- 
sary to Caliph though many Caliphs of the past have exer- 
cised a despotic sway over their subjects. In fact despotic 
power is entirely opposed to the basic principles of the 
Khilafat ; for unlike the King the Caliph’s power does not 
arise from any sort of divine right but from the free choice 
of all free Mussalmans, That he is the chosen of the 
people and responsible to their opinion is his glory and 
greatness. That he should not act except after consulting 
them, that he should convince before he commands is, 
according to the best of Mussulman traditions, a neccessary 
condition of his office. 

What then is the Kliilafat ? It is an instituation for 
the protection and preservation of those ideals of a common 
brotherhood found in the whole Muslim world. The Mus- 
salmans arc one people ; in a sense the followers of no other 
religion are one people. The prophet said in his last 
speech at holy Mecca “And this is my last advice 
unto you: You are of one brotherhood.''' And in spite of a 
thousand conflicts and a thousand wars the brotherly feeling 
dwells in the hearts of all Mussalmans to-day not merely 
as a pleasant mcihory but as a living reality. There is 
nothing clerical about the institution of Khilafat. The 
differentiation of Church and State is unknown to Muslim 
theory; for the Islam the State is the Church; The Khilay 
fat thus, on- the one- hand, includes' both- the political arid 
religious interests, on thetither hand it should' exclude those 
interests not comnidn to the ■whole Muslim World.- ■ ■ 

The MussaUn§iii8;,,pf Jhfive a fight to giye 

.opinion interpal 

povefiiment of /purely j . aaji: 

io . ' . 
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outside Mussalmans have no business to interfere. So also 
the national state of Turkey has nothing to do with the 
internal administration of other Muslim countries. 

When Kingship was the order of the day and a 
common culture had partially eliminated the consciousness 
of national differences the despotic rule of the Caliph over 
all Mussalmans did not appear anomalous. The days 
of Haro un Alraschid have gone. Arabic is no longer 
the language of common culture and the indigenous litera- 
tures of Muslim nations have been developing for centuries. 
The tradition of an international Muslim Government has 
been dead for a thousand years, while innumerable causes 
have tended to emphasise national differences. A Khila- 
fat of the Abba Side type is impossible of realisation and 
would be altogether vicious if realised; for it cou'd only 
;establish itself by crushing the liberal movements so 
young and rigorous in the Muslim world. 

INDIA. 

India has never been directly governed by the Caliph. 
The mediaeval Kings of India were the “helpers” (Nasir) of 
the commander of the faithful or they rose higher and became 
his “partners” (QuasimJ. They were confirmed in their 
royal authority after they had attained to it through force, 
election or hereditary rights. They were never appointed 
by him and consequently never degenerated to the rank of 
mere Governors. This was as it should have been. India 
was never included in Khilafat lauds. The power of the 
, Caliph rested on the Shariat, the religious law of the Mussal- 
mans. But the Shariat must b'j remembered as the per^ 
sonal law of Mussalmans and cpiild not be enforced on 
noi0|i-|i4usilms. Consequently/ when the rhajority bf the 
' did not; fpiibw' ^ ;the ’ Shariat the' ' Khalifa ;; ■"denl'iS, 

Ai-Rhscfeiti 'cosqueieed;' 
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India he would have become its king, not its caliph, for 
you cannot have a caliph ruling over a non-muslim people. 
The religious obligation which binds his co-religionists to 
him has no force with men of alien creed. It must be 
quite another tie that unites them to him, a tie with which 
Islam has nothing to do. The reasons which kept India 
out of the Khilafat in the past have lost none of their force. 
The Khilafat, whatever form it assumes, has to be confined 
to countries overwhelmingly Muslim in population. 

POWERS. 

The power of Khilafat according to orthodox tradi- 
tion is for defensive purposes only. A caliph may be 
bellicose and aggiessive like any other man; but if he 
takes the aggressive, he cannot as Caliph ask his fellow- 
Muslims to support him. Allied to it is another tradition 
that even in case of defensive war, the Mussalraans of the 
neighbourhood are to be called first and those far off only 
in case of extreme necessity. The Caliph has never been 
considered to be at liberty to throw the whole Muslint world, 
into convulsions for the sake of , every little skirmish on the 
frontier. 

With the above considerations in view, the position 
of Indian Mussalmans will appear in a two-fold light. On 
the one hand, the Khalifa cannot legally command them for 
they are not in a land within the Khilafat fold. On the 
other hand, they are in duty bound to help him for the 
feeling of brotherliness which the Khilafit embodies iktrt 
them also. But their help can only be asked for and need 
only be given ifi cases of extreme urgency when tbe exis- 
tence of Islam is re^ly in , ganger, a <»ntin^«^y, yhich 
in the past has arisen atanl once,in,4..centufrie8.; 
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TURKISH VIEW. 

From the point of view of Turkoy’s; interests as well 
as those of the rest of the Muslim world, Khilafat as it has 
existed in Turkey has been found to b..; worse than a 
failure. The Turks establishing a Republic as the only 
effective and safely reliable means of regenerating their 
nation, regard the existence of the Khilafat not only unnes- 
sary but a positive danger to the growth and continuance 
of national life and unily hot only in Turkey but also 
in the rest of the Muslim world. They contend ‘Hho 
Khilafat 0()icc idea which has beim conserved since ages 
to realise the basis of a United Muslim flovernmcnt in the 
world has never been realised and on the contrary has been 
a constant cause of strife and duplicity among the Muslims.” 
They say that an ideal Khilafat is an Utopia. Tlusy do not 
want to risk their future national destiny upon mere senti- 
mental and theoretical grounds such as the need and impor- 
tance of having one central authority ” the Khilafat for the • 
protection and uplift of the whole Islamic world.” TheY' 
say that except in the first 30 years the period of the first 
4 Caliphs such a thing as an ideal Khilafat had never ■ 
existed in any part of the Muslim world. They exclaim, i 
” What are the fruits and achievements of the Khilafat 
in terms of national greatness and prosperity, whether 
in spiritual or temporal affairs?" “ What example or standard 
of Islamic life and morality was set by the successive 
KhaJifs?” . “How far Islam has been a liv ng force 
among the , InstitOtions. and the daily life of the people, 
dii^ipg the^ ,4 ? ’ ’ The next question , they ask 

“Hpyr fa^r thUiSouls,,,the minds, the morals, and the phj^si-, 

, cjitand n;](,at^rta^ P'^ppln had any .chance 

of i^yelopment ani irdwdi litidcf the imperial and despotic 

W ndthtn'g : fihcift''’i(^!f'' 

ifepl'^entative of 
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successors of the great heroes of Islam — Hazarat Abubaker, 
Umar, Usman, and AH — the only Khalifs who ever fulfilled 
the conditions of the Islamic Khilafdt.” The Khalifs in 
Turkey during the last 2 centuries were bartering away the 
most vital interests of the nation in the form of concessions, 
known as *■ the capitulations, ” which they granted to 
foreign bankers and exploiters for the sake of nioncy most 
of which was squandered upon personal pleasures. The 
Caliphs of Turkey blocked by moans of an iron wall of 
unmitigated autocracy, all avenues of light and learning so 
as to keep the people in utter darkness as to what the 
rest of Europe was accomplishing in the way of human 
emancipation and advance. The Caliphs of Turkey had 
infleted the severest penalities upon some of their subjects 
for the crime of being patriots- In 1854 the Caliph borro- 
wed millions from six European powers and started the 
OttomamDebt which had been sapping the very foundation 
of national prosperity ever since. In 1881 the Caliph 
signed the decree of Moharram by which he mortgaged six 
important state revenues of the Turkish Empire and placed 
them under the direct administration of the council of 
Ottoman Debt which consisted of the representatives of six 
foreign European powers who were competing for the ex- 
ploitation of the country. Caliph after Caliph enforced a 
reactionary policy depriving the country and the people of 
all modern means of progress and prosperity with the 
result that practically the whole economic and financial 
resources of the empire were exploited by foreigners. While 
even such small countries, as .Switzerland, Holland and 
Belgium were producing great , scholars and public meri 
and were, exporting their manufactures to distant , parts of 
the, world, Turkey, even though it .‘was a great, empire, till 
very teoently could not, supply; necessary expert ; knowledge 
everl for hti' Hwn ne^V'and had to de|leiid‘ hpoft foreigner^ 
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for such vital and national requirements as banks, railways, 
telegraphs etc., so much so that even for the purposes of 
defence, fortifications and armament she had to call in the 
aid of German generals and British manufacturers. The 
last 2 centuiies which is the period of greatest advance in 
European civilisation and prosperity, is the time during 
which Turkey’s decay, moral, material and political, has 
been continuous and complete. This is what the Khalifat 
had effected in Turkey during the last 4 centuries. What 
did it do for Islam and the Muslim world outside Turkey ? 
Did it protect the Muslims in Morocco or Algeria or in other 
parts of Africa against the European Christian powers 
which had brought them under Iheir sway? Did it help 
the Muslim power in India when it was attacked or over- 
whelmed by internal or external foes? What was the 
nature of the Government in Egypt and Arabia while it 
lasted? Has it left there any monument in the shape of 
systems or institutions necessary for moral and material 
well-being of the Muslims entrusted to its charge ? Ghazi 
Mustafa Kamal tells the Indian Mussulmans that “ The 
Khilafat Office idea, which has been conserved since ages 
to realise the basis of a united Muslim Government in the 
world, has never been realised, and on the contrary has 
buen a constant cause of strife and duplicity among the 
Muslims, whereas their real interests expect it as a princi- 
ple that the social associations may constitute themselves 
into independent Government. The spiritual and real 
bond between Muslim nations is understood to be in the 
signification of the sacred verse: Innctntal Mominootict 
I'hlvwaUmy The bond of “ Imam ” or true faith is the 
real unifying force. The most effective means of realising 
thiS: d,esid,eratum is the determination of the rauslims to 
make an organised effort; to , equip themselves with all the . 
spi.dtaalf nient^l, moral ^nej material forces and resource^ 
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so as to acquite the condition and status of a progressive 
and prosperous people. When such is the view of the 
Turkish Free State the Indian Mussulmans also must adapt 
themselves to the circumstances that are preparing in the 
modern world. 

There must be an open and unambiguons repudiation 
by every patriotic Mussalman of bis conceit of extra 
territorial patriotism. He must be loyal in all political and 
economic relations to India in preference to every other 
country in the world. There must be the separation of 
sectarian or denominational religious authority from 
political and economic duties and obligations. Even 
the declaration of Jebad shall not be permitted to interfere 
with the supreme obligations of the Indian Mussal- 
man to the law and authority of the composite Indian 
state. 

Cannot a Mussalman nationalist reconcile himself 
with international co-operation with his brother Mussal- 
mans out-side the political limits of Nationalistic India? 
That the Turkish Free State has already solved by fede- 
ralism. The various Muslim countries and their legisla- 
tures should be left not only with powers of internal 
administration but also with full sovereign status. Only 
certain specified rights should be left to an international 
administration presided over by the Caliph. The exact 
definition of those rights would be necessary to prevent the 
Caliph’s servants from clashing with the national Govern- 
ments. 

The Caliph yrould become the grand international 
representative of Islam. 

The Caliph should be abbve all natlboal and 
sectional feuda. In; the GoVfefhiheht of' India the 

Mussaimans have a righ,t> not hs Mussalmaas but a» 
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minority, that their religious rights should be respected and 
that they should be provided with guarantees suEficient to 
ensure them against the possibility of sectarian oppression. 
The right belongs to all minorities in all lands. Minorities 
are tender things. Any little event upsets them. And 
yet once minorities are alienated a truly national Govern- 
ment is impossible. Majorities and minorities lose their 
moral claim to govern the country when the ideal inspiring 
them is their sectarian welfare and not the general good. 

MAJORITY. 

There is no transcendant law giving the majority a 
right to govern ; its moral power is based on the simple 
assumption, that since the good of the country is what all 
have in view, the opinian of the many is more likely to be 
corrrect than the opinion of the few. But where a majority 
makes it clear that the public good is not what it wants the 
majority is under no obligation to obey it. Force, then, 
takes the place of discussion and heads are broken, instead 
of being counted. Thus in the interest of Indian Nationa- 
lism, not that of pan-Islaraism, that Mussalmans and all 
other Indian minorities are granted the guarantee they 
demand. A nationalistic government is founded on good 
will, assurance of fair play, and safety to all. Without 
this no nationalistic Government is possible anywhere. 
The Muslim claim to veto any law touching their commu- 
nal interest by a majority of three-fourths would neither 
gain nor lose its force if there were no Mussalmans outside 
India. These claims are not items of general pan-Islamic 
push. They are problems to be viewed from the stand- 
point of Indian Nationalism. The state should always 
observe religious neutrality. There is the supreme need of 
WIding up a purely secular state in India, which, shall own 
no special allegiance to any particular denominational , law 
oi: scripture. 
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India is the land wherein almost all the religions of 
the world are found. In a truly nationalistic India the 
rights of all should be guaranteed, whetherithey belong to 
majority or minority. Whoever domiciles himself within 
the geographical confines of India has a birth-right to be 
treated with all fairness as n free citizen of a fre-j state. 
Every nationalist in India must so change his heart as to 
look upon every Indian with a brotherly feeling. He 
should earnestly attempt to discourage every kind of 
jealousy between various religions and encourage mutual 
understanding and sympathetic co-operation between them 
all, as the one indispensable requirement for fostering 'the 
spirit of Nationalism. Sons of the same father, professing 
the same religion, living in the same house, enjoying the 
same social and religious privileges may enteitain the 
bitterest feelings of hatred and enmity against each other. 
It is not on the oneness of religion that social harmony 
can exist but on the development of those sentiments in the 
human heart, of fellow-feeling, kindness, toleration,' sym- 
pathy and an earnest desire to preserve national indepen- 
dence at all costs. It is the change of heart that is reqiiifi^d. 
All people may not necessarily profess the same* religion. 
Every Nationalist would lay to heart what a well-knO'wn 
poet has said ^ibout'the deepest cause of the failure of the 
greatest of ancient European Empires : — ' ' 

■ Like ours it looked in out-ward air. ' 

Its head was clear and true. 

Sumptuous its clothing, rich its fare, 

No pause its action knew.” ' 

Stout was its;arm each theiiv and bone-, 
iSeemed\p«uissant'''and. alive---!.': , 

But ah! it» ^arfcUtslheaJt ,wa6'6tooe . 

'Aiid'''fiOlit cpul#'nipt.:tihrivB.v i , 
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The lesson thus enshrined is one that must be learnt 
and acted on by ever}' national organism that desires to 
prosper or even to endure. 

Religion is no doubt the motive power setting in 
motion every human activity, purifying, ennobling, stimu- 
lating and evolving humanity. All the piety of the world 
has its basis in religion. The love of God, the prompti- 
tude for righteous action, the knowledge about God and the 
communion with God have all their bases in religion. 
But no one is a true devotee of God who injures his 
neighbour. All are e(]ual in the eye of God. Men and 
women are the children of God. Any injury inflicted on a 
neighbour is a violation of the fundamental principles of 
religion. Above all religions is Freedom. Freedom is 
Mukti or salvation. A state without freedom is a body 
without life. Plato says, “ The state is the incividual writ 
large.” When freedom is the goal of individual existence 
it must also be the goal of a collective existence of indivi- 
duals forming the state because the individual in striving 
for the ideal has co-operated with other individuals of like 
nature in placing the results of the joint achievement in a 
permanent form of a state not to be shaken with every 
blast of the wind. Every sacrifice made for the preser- 
vation of the state is a step in advance towards perfection. 
Every sacrifice made for the preservation of the state 
accelerates the evolution of soul and brings the individual 
nearer to God. 


CHRISTIANITY. 

Does Christianity stand in the way of Indian Na- 
tionalism? A sincere Christian may experience a kind of 
shock in finding that friends cannot see as he stea and think 
as he thinks. If be realises at an early stage, I efore irrepa., 
table mischief is done by his prejudices, diffenuices are not 
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always as gicat as they seem with regard to fundamental 
unities of th jught and life. They are merely varieties in 
the preferen ;e of methods rather than in the principles 
underlying all. What matter all these religious differences 
of which we make so much, when we find eternal verities 
of beauty and truth underlying them all and teaching us 
the elemenh ry lesson that we learn from the lips of the 
teacher, “ Little children, love one another.” If we keep 
in mind this fundamental unity we learn to look upon each 
other as sons and daughters of God and heirs of the same 
Kingdom of Heaven. Every one must lay to his heart 
what Longftllow has said of this fundamental unity: 

“One holy church of God appears 
Through every age and race 
Unv/asted by the lapse of years 
Unchanged by changing place. 

“From oldest time, on farthest shores. 

Beneath the pine or palm, 

One Unseen Presence she adores 
With silence or with psalm. 

“Her priests are all God’s faithful sons, 

To serve the world raised up ; 

The pure in heart her baptised ones. 

Love her communion cup. 

“The truth is her prophetic gift. 

The soul her sacred page; 

And feet on mercy’s errand swift, 

Do make her pilgritnage.” 

POLITICAL AGGRANDISEMENT. 

, But the vulgarity of turning Teligipt^: into a laeanft 
9)F nionnyrhinhing , empir^^biUdiag ilw ^ a fashibii 
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of these political and commercial times. It is a greater abuse 
of what is sacred when these manoeuvres are worked by 
persons who have no religious faith in the doctrines which 
for other motives they seek to propagate. Many instances 
might he given of the exploitation of Christianity in support 
of political interests. It was in this sense that it was said 
by a French minister, “Anticlericalism is not an article of 
export.” For ■ religion attacked at home was found to 
serve French colonial aims and the maintenance abroad of 
French interests. 'There are (Conflict of Colour — by B. L. 
Putnam Weale P. 119) those “who still believe that, as it will 
be, in our day, impossible to bar out the hordes of Asia and 
Africa, the only safeguard, for Europe and the white man 
still lies to-day as in the past in Christianity, and that the 
impossibility of allying themselves with other creeds is 
perhaps the reason why instinctively the great movement 
towards Christianising the coloured world is growing stronger 
and stronger in Anglo-Saxon countries as a sort of forlorn 
hope launched to capture an almost impregnable position.” 
The author cited is not ashamed to supply an example of 
political Christianity of his own and to confess that “the part 
which the white man is politically called upon to play in 
Africa is the part of “Delilah and no other; for if the black 
man is Christianised, his destructive strength iS’ stripped 
from him as was Samson’s when his locks were cut.” He 
says that in India the hope of a general Christianisation is 
illusory for “ it is there looked upon as ' a disintegrating 
force, a purely European thing aiming at. destroying the 
most essential parts of social fabrics which have been slowly 
and painfully built up through ages.” He adds that “it is 
a strange fact, wbioh has often ^iftracted the attention of 
unbiassed observers that'Asiah Converts to Chri^ianity are 
not' only denationalised but- are not morally 'benefit- 
tsdj-'the very' breaking -aWay froijiitlte^'ShpiiOft of 
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their natural environment being an unnatural one and 
therefore visited with bad effects.” Indian nationalism 
respects the rights of all minorities because her aim is the 
general good. All sincere Christians have not only any 
fear from their neighbours but they should also, in the 
interests of notionality, be very careful that they do not 
fall victims to the machinations of the political Christianity 
of the West so ably depicted by Putnam Weale. 
Their attitude towards the nationalistic movement de- 
cides the sympathy and veneration of their fellow 
countrj'men towards them. They have to bear in mind 
the passage in 2 Kings X 15: “ And when he was 

departed thence, he lighted on Jehonadah, the son of 
Rechah, coming to meet him; and he saluted him and 
said to him: ‘Is thine heart right, as my heart is with 
thy heart ?’ And Jehonadah answered, ‘It is. If it be, 
give me thine hand.' ” The circumstances preceding this 
passage are briefly these: — The house of Omri after the 
death of Ahab advocated the worship of Syrian gods Baal 
and Ashtaroth in the regime of the Dowager Queen Jezebel 
instead of Jehovah, the God of the Israelites. Elijah and 
Elisha the prophets of Israel encouraged Jehu, the leader 
of the Jehovistic revolution. The whole of the royal house 
of Omri was massacred and Jehu was returning from the 
scene of massacre. Jehonadah was the leader of the 
Kenites, a tribe of Arabs from the Sinaitic desert, which 
had proved friendly to the Israelites in the time of their, 
wanderings. They were also followers of Jehovah adopting 
a primitive puritanism from which Israel, t© her shame, had 
fallen away. In this crisis they met. Jehonadah is known 
to Jehu as the friend of thelsrkelites and his coming to meet 
Jehu corroborates iti The question is whether he will go 
along with him Tn full confidence. Is thine heart right 
^yen:'aB’myd'(taitIh-'with':'th;i^''heart ‘Will 'you .trust 
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as I will trust you ? In this movement I have put my 
foot down and I cannot reconsider, and I will not go 
back. If we are to be allies, it must be all in all.” Similar 
is the question which the Indian Nationalist puts to the 
leaders of the Christian community. The sympathy of 
Indian Christians is always with their other Indian brethren 
as that of jehonadab with Jehu. They all suffer under the 
same tyranny and are subjected to the same exploitation 
and suffer from the same evils (hat eat into the vitals of the 
Indian national organism and also carry on their forehead 
the same badge of slavery and inferiority among 
nations of the world 'besides being equal victims to famine, 
pestilence, plague, malaria and cholera which are the results 
of the same economic forces working in the country. What 
heals the sores in the Indian national organism heals the 
sores in the Christian community. Let them bear in 
mind the noble words of St. Paul: “ Finally, brethren, 
whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honour- 
able, whatsoever things are pare, whatsoever things are 
lovely; if there be any virtue, if there be any praise, think 
on these things. The things that ye both learned and 
received and heard and saw in me, these things do, and 
the God of peace shall be with you.” The aim of Indian 
Nationalism is to allow each people to work out their own 
development without outside interference from others. 
This is the principle of Swadharraa which was proclaimed 
by Bhagawan Sri Krishna on the banks of the Saraswati 
river in ancient India , and now named by the modern 
European nations as the prineiple of self-determination. It 
is an essentially Indian principle that each individual and 
people, has and have his and their- own law — Swadhaima 
governing their developnpent aiid that they ,sho«ld be free 
to follow it. “ Swadhar<]naj” pays Prof., P, N. Mikhyopa: 
dhaya, ^‘is the individual’s particnlai' current in the grea,^ 
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stream of the flow of cosmic evolution.” India stands 
for the principle “ live and let live” according to the law of 
self-evolution. Indian Nationalism will never attempt to 
commit suicide by cutting the very basis on which it stands. 
When the first disciples of Jesus came to him and said> 
“ Master, we saw one ’’casting out evil spirits in Thy name 
and we forbade him because he followed not us.” Jesus 
replied, “Forbid him not, for there is no man which shall 
do a mighty work in my name and b3 able quickly to speak 
evil of Me. For he that is not against us is on our side.” 
The followers of Christ must view with the same spirit of 
catholicity the basic principles of which Indian Nationalism 
is the embodiment. Since Nationalism is not against the 
noblest teachings of Christ, Indian Christians will work out 
their evolution as the other communities in India. Nation- 
alism enables them to lift their heads and look the whole world 
in the face as die free citiisens of a free country. The 
Northern Christians came and settled in the West coast 
as early as the 6th century of the Christian era and nobody 
interfered with thoir religious worship and they had nothing 
to complain against the nationalistic governments then 
existing. 

BUDDHISM AND JAINISM. 

Turn we to the two religions of Buddhism and 
Jainism which have their bath in this ancient land. Pro* 
lessor Rhys Davids has said: “Gautama’s whole training is 
Brahmanical. Buddhism is the product of Hinduism, He 
probably deemed himself to be the perfect exponent of the 
spirit as distinct from the letter of the ancient faith.” 'The 
reverence with which Hindus look upon Buddha and his 
teachings is nothing shott'of thelf devotion to Sri Krishna. 
;H^,is an inoaroi^tion of., the Hvr^u, religion' and his Avatara 
^ppiee^s, ,thj^t..Qf , iSfii; was^ poasiWy .owing.^to 
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the later developments of Buddhism which the Hindus had 
to combat that his Avatara was spoken of by puranic 
writers in the age of decadence and degradation of Hindu 
religious spirit as having been for the purpose of misleading 
and destroying men. Buddha taught Dharma, Karma, 
Reincarnation, deliverence from Avidya in Niiwana, prac- 
tised Dhyana and experienced Samadhi which in no way 
conflict with the teachings of Sri Krishna. Jainism is 
another offshoot of Hinduism; Its first Tirtbankhara 
Rishabdewa is said in the Bhagavata Purana to have been 
an Avatara of Vishnu; and the 22nd Arhat of the Jains 
Shri Neminatha is described as a cousin of Sri Krishna. 

ZOROASTRIANISM. 

As far as the vague records of the past can be 
traced we find the Aryan stock settling for some time on 
the western borders of India divided at a later period into 
two groups, one of which went down into Persia, while 
the other occupied the N nth Indian plains, the birth place 
of Buddhism and Jainism, Though there is a little difference 
in .the religious conceptions of these two peoples their 
languages have strikingly similar roots. The Rig Veda 
embodies the religious conception of Indo-Aryans and 
Zendavesta those of the Parsees. This difference in the 
religious conceptions is accounted for by the late production 
..of Zendavesta many Qenturies after the Rig Veda. The 
Pai^ees lived in India long before the advent of the European 
nations and .they were respectfully treated by Hindu 
princes though they had to flee from Persia, the land, of 
their birth for the sake of religious toleration. 

, ' i^IKHISM. 

Sikhism has its origin in the Punjabi Its ' founder 
wa^ Guru Nanak, thsvcoiitenoporary of Utth'er io' Europe. 
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It is a school of advanced religbas thought in Hinduism 
itself laying great stress on Bhaktl or devotion. Owing to 
the religious persecutions of its followers by Mogul emperors 
this purely religious order was changed into a fighting 
people by Govind the 10th successor of Nanak. The 
religious scriptures of the Order are called the Granth 
which is a compilation of the hymns of the various Bhakti 
teachers of North India. 

NATIONALISM. 

Above all these seven great religions and common to 
all these (Hinduism, Muhammadanism, Christianity, Bud- 
dhism, Jainism, Zoroastrianism and Sikhism) there is a 
higher religion in India to-day which calls itself Nationa- 
lism. It is not a mere political programme but a religion 
in which all who follow it, will have to live and suffer. It 
is no intellectual conceit to call oneself a nationalist. To 
be a nationalist in India means to be an instrument of God 
and to live in that spirit for it is no human force that is 
awakening the nation but the divine call ringing in the ears 
of young India. India may not be politically strong, she 
may not possess able-bodied sons, she may not have great 
scientists and literates. She may not have high intellec- 
tuals. But she must have a people, who believe in her new 
religion, Nationalism. 

Every religion is persecuted in its earliest stages. 
Similarly certairi forces have appeared against this new 
religion. The question then becomes a personal one. Aro 
yop who, wish to take yonr part in this clivino movement 
able to endure ? Will y<^ sulfer ? Hfive yt?u gpf; ,f jreal 
faith that the,,rnoverpentisfrom God' or is, it, merely a 
a/ , political' aspiratiph.? Pt»' if, : 

? Of ts' ; iitiprely , ' 'd^t ’ 

in to, , opptesa, ' ,ypii wijg; :<?ppresi^ . 

■ '■ ia 
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Does your political creed spring from the divine fountain? 
Is it really God that is born in you? Do you really believe? 
Have you realised that you are merely the instru -nents of 
God and that your bodies arc not your own ? If you 
have realised all this, then you are true nationalists able to 
save the soul of India from everlasting perdition. 

You all know what Turkey used to be — e term of 
reproach and a by-word among nations. What has made 
Turkey so different to-day ? What has made Turkey to 
be the ideal of the world ? Turkey has learnt to believe* 
She has now her faith in God. She believes in her new 
religion, Nationalism. 

Nationalism is a movement which no obstacle can 
stop. However high the dam of oppression may be built 
as the great Asian Poet Laureate has sung of the dam of 
Muktadhara, it will one day burst over-power and destroy 
the machinery that is instrumental in raising it. God is 
born again on : earth to save his people. The Hindu 
believes that God is born again and again to save the 
world when Adharma is predominant. God has a mission to 
accomplish through His great and ancient nation in India. 
He had preserved a few thousands of Jews the Israelites to 
sow broadcast the gospel of Christianity. Has he preserved 
in vain the 300 million people of India from being swept 
away from the face of this planet during so many centuries 
of oppression if He has no divine missioh to achieve ? 

God is revealing himself in you— not that you may 
rise by human strength to trample uhder-foot the weaker 
Ikbplfes, but because something must come out of you' 
wliiclh is to, saV6 your nation and the world. Tist which' 
the an^fent'‘S^^r '3 kfiew and revealed of old is to be kiio'^rt' 
a||afli''bhWth\‘ ahd:tn bidder that God may •rfeteaf- Himself 
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again, yoa must realise Him in yourselves and shape your 
own lives and the life of this great nation that it may be 
fit to reveal Him. 

In the season of ordeal and persecution only the 
children of grace, for whom the gospel is preached, are able 
to see thi. vision of its glory. The world admires and hales 
but will r.ot believe. It promulgates ordinances to eradicate 
all belie-ers in the Divine mission and breathes out threa- 
tenings against the disciple of the Lord. Even in the 
nation itself to which the gospel is preached, the rich man 
and the high'priest receive the doctrine with contempt, 
because its enthusiasms are unintelligible to their worldly 
wisdom, its inspired teachings are a scandal to their narrow 
systems; they even accuse its apostles before the tribunal 
of alien rulers as pestilent fellows and movers of sedition 
throughout the nation. But Nationalism is a divinely 
appointed power of the Eternal and as such cannot be 
suppressed and must do its God-given work before it 
returns to the Universal Energy from whence it came. 

Sir Herbert Risby, in his speech on India , at,, , the 
annual banquet of the Royal Asiatic Society, held in hl?iy, 
1910, says,, “ The idea of nationality was first divined from 
India; it travelled westwards; nowit is travelling back. to 
the East growing and spreading but without the root of 
experience." He quotes Sir Henry Maine as his authority 
for this statement. May it please the, Almighty, to foster 
and strengthen Nationalism in the land of its birth, its root^ 
penetrating deep into human, ity so that they may touch 
true springs of human life from which it may have a perennial 
suppily of nourishment which will keep it eyer-gregn and 
fibuf ishing., , 

Lord Afetbtt observes in his essay on Nationality:-— 

j^rsuit of;a;,retnpi6 ''lnd,'ideal'pt>)ect %&ph;caf>tivUtes 
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the imaginritlon by it'’, splendour and the reason by its 
simplicity, evokes an eneigy which would not be inspired 
by a rational possible end, limited by many antago- 
nistic claims and confined to what is reasonable, 
practicable and just. One excess or exaggeration is the 
corrective of the other, and error promotes truth, where the 
masses are concerned, by counter-balancing a contrary 
error. The few have not strength to achieve great changes 
unaided, the many have not wisdom to be moved by truth 
unmixed. When the disease is various, no particular de- 
finite remedy can meet the wants of all. Only the attrac- 
tion of an abstract idea or of an ideal state, can unite in a 
common action, multitudes who seek a universal cure for 
many special evils, and common restorative applicable to 
many difierent conditions.” 

At first, man, under his selfish impulses, refuses an 
obligation to serve the interests of others but as the complexity 
of the said structure increases he learns to identify the inte- 
rests of the nation with his own, and realises the duty to his 
nations as well as to himself. When there is a clash of 
interests between the individual and the nation the indivi- 
dual must subordinate his interests to that of the nation. 
C. tl. Pearson says in his “National life and Character;” 
*TlterB was no sense of national life in the community in 
the Roman Empire when it was about to fall. The 
Roman Empire fell to pieces, not because its administra- 
tors were always inefficient or its armies weak or its 
finances and mechanical resources inferior to those of the 
nations which overpowered it, but because there was 
renlly no sense of national life in the community, Pnfess 
the general feeling in a people is to regard individual ©xis- 
ten^, ai^ fpjtunps of no ppactip^il acepuot ; ,in compari- 

sdfTrespect pf t|ie' body .pplitio 
the dmtitegratin^ tofoos 'of tiime will always be slrOngwin 
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the long run than any given organisation. In fact, devotion 
to the state as the embodiment of the collective interests 
of the nation has become in all civilised countries an article 
of faith, almost as binding as a religious duty. Even more 
than a citizen’s diity to his religious faith is his duty to his 
country regarded as binding. Amongst the obligations of 
a citizen patriotism is above all religion. The paramount 
duty of the citizen to make every possible sacrifice for the 
protection and honour of the state is recognised by all 
modern states by passing the law of conscription, requiring 
any able-bodied adult male to serve in the army when 
required. This sacrifice is demanded solely on the ground 
that the requirements of the state are paramount over those 
of the individual for national existence. The best thoughts 
and deeds of a country are the most cherished inheritance 
of its people from generation to generation till the end of 
history. “The religion of the state,” s'-iys Mr. pearson, 
“is surely worthy of reverence as any creed of the churches, 
and ought to grow in intensity from year to year.” 

Dr. Sir Rabindranath Tagore writes in his Viswa 
Bharati of religion thus : — 

“ It should be the function of religion to provide us with the 
universal idea of tnith and maintain it in its purity. But men have 
often made perverse use of their religion, building with it permanent 
walls to ensure their own separateness, In the region of worldly 
interest, our indiviiiual boundaries, in spite of their strength, are 
adjustable; they are ever changing their lines of demarcation; A man, 
who. m the natural course of things, is a stranger to me, may esta- 
blish i^tiniate Idnship with me toiporrow ; one who has been' rtiy 
enemy may become my best friend in time. But if we dse religdon 
it^If for the delimitation ,6f our raujsAl relatidnsbips, then' those 
"boundaries bectinjie fiddly uhaltefable. Religion must only dtel With 
things ths^t Jieiorig fe ipiritoal rbalto of the Central aid With tfcb 
'a^^fiiientB ' that a^e , , ^f-,)|u'piiioi^ ciitfylhg ' ’their;’ ’ilti^te' in 
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outside its direct interferences, so that life may enjoy its freedom 
of growth guided by laws of reason or rhythm of beauty. The 
guidance of reason constantly %"aries .ts course, in its perpetual process 
of adjustment with unforeseen circumstances; its scope is ever being 
widened by contact with new data. But, If religion* which is to give 
us emancipation in the realm of the infinite, tries also to usurp the 
place of reason in the world of the finite, then it brings about utter 
stagnation and sterility. There are very many dangers in a Sectarian 
Religion. There was a time in the middle ages in Europe when 
religion acted like a wall surrounding the whole life of the people. 
We know bow it tried to keep its sway over the western world through 
persecution, excommunication and even suppression of science. By 
the sheer vigour of their intellect the Western people have broken 
through this imprisonment of their mind and have achieved in their 
life a freedom which makes it possible for them to approach and 
receive truth in its various phases and forms. Intercourse betwen 
men is not merely external, its deepest channel is through the freedom 
of the mind. When religion instead of emancipating the mind fetters 
it within the narrow confinement of creeds and conventions, then il 
becomes the greatest barrier against a true meering of races, 
Christianity when it minimises its spiritual truth, which is 
universal and emphasises its dogmatic side, which is a mere accre- 
tion of time, has the same effect of creating a' mental obstruction 
which leads to the misunderstanding of people who are outside its 
pale. A great deal of the unmerited contempt and cruelty, which 
the non- western peoples have suffered in their political, 'commercial or 
other relations at the hands of the West is owing to sectarian, calum- 
nies with which ^ven the Western children's text books ate contami- 
nated, Nevertheless this Sectarian religion does not occupy the greater 
part of the Western life and therefore in its heart still remains 
the possibility of a better human relationship ‘than what prevails now 
between the races. We have seen Europe cruelly unscrupulous in 
its politics , and commence widely spreading slavery over the 
face of the earth in various names and forms, And yet, in’ this very 
s^rae Empire, iirotest is always alive against its iniquities. Mortyrs 
are never absent whose lives of sacrifice are the penance for the wrongs 
done by their own kindred , The indiyiduality which is western is not 
to be designated by, any .sect: name , of,, a particular reiigipn but is 
distinguished by its e:^g,er attitude' towards truth, in twpipf itk kspedts, 

§den^6cg*t^d,b‘um^^ ^is qp^hess of .miqd to ’ truth' 
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its moral value and so in the West it has often been noticed that, 
while those who are professedly pious have sided with tyrannical 
power, encouragin;^ repression of freedom, the men of intellect, the 
sceptics have bravely stood for justice and the rights of man. 

I do not mean to say that those who seek truth always find 
truth, and we know that men in the west are apt to borrow the 
sanction of science under false pretences to give expressions to their 
passions and prejudices. To many thinkers tliere has appeared a 
clear connection between Daiu in’s theories and Imperialism, Teutonic 
and other, which was so marked a feature during the sixties. We 
have also read Western authors who, admirably mimickling scientific 
inanerism, assert that only the so-called Nordic race lias the proper 
quality and therefore the right to rule the world; extolling its 
characterstic rutblessness as giving it the claim against nniverstiJ 
dominance. But we must not forget that such aberrtitions of science, 
added with wrong or imperfect data, will be knocked down by science 
itself. The stream of water in a river does carry sand, but so long as 
the stream is fluent it will push away that sand from its path. If the 
mental attitude is right we need not be afraid of mistakes. Thai is 
why the individual in the West has no unsurpassable barrier between 
himself and the rest of humanity. He may have his prejudices but no 
irrational injunctions to keep him in internment away from the wide 
world of men. 

RELIGION w. REASON. 

A Muhammadan is defined by bis religion. But a religion does 
not consist merely in its spiritual essence; a great deal cf it is formal, 
the out-conic of special historic circumstances. All things that 
constitute new forms of religion are exclusive. No man belonging to a 
different creed can claim them as- his own. There are therefore- 
fences that separate and are more-over constant causes of conflict so 
long as they are more valued than the essential truths of ■ religion, 
Therefore the people who are chiefly recognised ‘ by their ffeligion, 
whose behaviottr arid intellect itself is dominated by the externals-of 
that religion, riitis I find it difficult to establish cbdnnys of intimate 
relationship wit'h nei^-bbeurs belonging fo 'k different rbli^on. Men 
often are -unreisoriableV but tbbir unrisgson is as 'iiuid'in cMraeteraS ' 
lifeii'self; it 'is constdntly-iihitigated' hy;eKjp 0 fieijce'!a;tid education., But- 
WH4ir‘'r(^igion "Staniis'-a^itttt 'rferanfi'-M the regioit'^.wiiioh'i' by- 
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belongs to ths latter, then it becomes a fixed screen of darkness 
against all communication of light. Truth finds no permanent 
antagonism in our passion or stupidity, just as sunshine is not perpe- 
tually obstructed by mist. But when religion, with its own material 
and authority, builds a barricade against truth, then woe to the men 
who bend their knees to such a power, terrible because it is the 
power of light that has blinded itself. On the other side, a Hindu 
also is known by his speciality, which is not so much his religion as 
his social conventions. A Muhammadan is comparatively free in 
matters of his personal life, as to his food, companionship or occu- 
pation. Therefore he has more freedom of opportunity in the choice 
of his vocation than an orthodox Plindu. A narrow range of vocation 
not only entails for men their field of livelihood, but als:> limits their 
chance of coming into close touch with others in the active pursuit of 
common objects. Surrounded in his personal life by prohibitions of 
all kinds about the most insignificant details of his daily career, an 
orthodox Hindu lives insulted in the confinement of his conventional 
solitary cell. His is a world which has its one gate of entrance, the 
gate of birth, though those of departure are innumerable. The strict 
code of Hinduism is, in every way, inhospitable to the world at large, 
which cannot but react Upon the mind of the orthodox Hindu by 
narrowing and deadening his human interest detracting from his power 
of forming great combinations, 

We have to realise this in India, and know tint the religion, 
chiefly based upon a fixed code of custom, which we have allowed to 
fasten upon the entire region of life, has been tlxe one radical cause of 
the, separateness of our races, and has made the cracks from which 
comes out the poisonous gas*— degeneracy. The problem of untoucha- 
bility is merely one of the numerous symptoms of this fatal malady. 
By suppressing these through external means we do not cure the 
disease. The thorny bushes of evil are overspreading over social soil, 
made barren by tlie obsession of a religion that insujts reason. Uproot- 
ii^ a f^w oi’ LIh'Sc Will not help in ur^proviug tlxo soil, the impoverisUn 
merit of w}iich the real origin of ,>our futility.. , Civilis^ition is that 
which,; gives, iadividt|ijs the, beat facility to deal with the greatest 
nurnber of beings the noblest spirit of truth. Ur^prtuaataly 

for India, the latter dev^lopuatent of Hinduism has been the , pro^Hot of 
a re^ctipn- , 4t. p,owerftj|iy 

effort of ^ PfOiEde,.m 9 ^t pjJ it^£ 
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larger world, but also to separate its own component parts so that they 
become out of touch witli each other. The greater portion of the 
world is branded by it with impunity. Defilement is waiting for it at 
every turn, against which its only security is the strict system of 
segregation built up by itself. In order to build this effectively it has 
not been content with forbidding its members to cross the sea, but has 
nearly obliterated from its annals and literature all men of foreign 
contact. For, though from Greek, Tibetan, Chinese and other sources 
we find materials for that great period of India’s history when her 
influence transcended her geographical limits and spread civilisation 
over peoples completely alien to her own children we find no mention 
in the Indian scriptures about what those outside countries were to 
her, so much so that all the records of the gxeatest of India’s sons 
were banished fur centuries from her memory, till they were brought 
back to her by foreigners. The mentality produced by such a 
contemptuous ignoring of the world out-side her own immediate 
sorroundings, still persists in the life and culture of India’s people. No 
doubt, in all parts of the world Wi have such restrictions of narrowness 
under different irinijs. Societies in all the countries have their irra- 
ional conventions and traditions that have outlived their original 
meaning, clogging tlie path of human intercourse with incongruities. 
Every where such social holes and ditches are the breeding places of 
moral disease and callousness of heart. The latter-day orthodox 
Hinduism of our country, though free from militant aggressiveness is 
fatal in its effects on its votaries, for it has to kill the mind first in 
order to make it possible for human beings to accept such deprivation 
of freedom and outrage on dignity as are entailed by its prohibitions and 
exactions. Accustomed as wa arc to it, wo may not feel the humilia- 
tion of such restriction, of life and mind, or may even glorify it in our 
blind pride; but in these days when, wa are talking of nation-biiilding, 
and uniting of the dififerent Indian races, we must know^the Hindus .and 
Muhafnniadans can ijever effect any; teal'unicm.matil we can* 
the’slmdilcs bf our non-essehlials; and free our mind from the .grip of ^ 
unmeaning dr^ad of tradition.*’ *' 
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POLITICS 

Democracy is the Government in which every man 
has a natural part in the civic life as well as the cultural 
institutions of the state, an equal voice in the determina- 
tion of Jaw and policy and as much share in their execution 
as can be secured to him by his right as a citizen and his 
capacity as an individual besides his rights of freedom being 
guaranteed. Freedom of thought, speech and assembly were 
the earliest of human rights to which the freedom of press may 
now be added. The transference of all sovereign functions 
from one sovereign administrator or the few dominant 
executive to society as a whole organised into a state is the 
function of democracy, 

CITY STATE 

The city states of Greece, the regional states in 
ancient India and the village communities of mediaeval 
India contributed largely to the development of this demo- 
-cratic tendency in the early human mind even though such 
tendency existed from prehistoric times. In Rome the 
tendency was equally present but could not develop so 
rapidly or fulfil itself so entirely as in Greece or India because 
of the. necessities of a military and conquering state. But 
the mediaeval Italian city state played a very great part 
not only in reviving this tendency but sowing it bro9,d-cast 
over the whole of Europe in the age of Renaissance. In 
India the early communities were free societies in which 
the king was only a military head or civic chief. We find 
the democratic element persisting in the days of Buddha and 
Mahavira and surviving in small states in the re^ of 
Chandra^ pta. It existed even when the ^reat buieaut 
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cratically governed monarchies and empires were finally 
replacing the free earlier polity. 

EARLY REPUBLICS 

Dr. Sir K. G. Bhandarkar says in an article on 
oriental research in the Times of India : 

“The Indian Aryans had, like their European brethren, 
the nidimi.'nts of few political iiif-titulions. When Kshalriya tribes 
settled in a pnjvince the name of th3 tribe in the place became 
the name of the province, and the Panchalas, Angas, Vangas, Vrijas 
etc., collectively became identified with the countries in which they 
lived. And actually the existenc(i of aristocratic republics is alluded to 
in Buddhist Pali books.” 

Mr. Vincent A. Smith also says in the Early History 
of India at page 250 : 

“The Punjab, Eastern Rajputana, and Malwa for the most 
part were in possession of tribes or clans. The Yandheya tribe occupied 
both banks of the Sntlci, while the Illadraks living under republicjan 
institution-s held the central [xirts of the Punjab. In Alexander’s time 
these Kigions were .similarly occupied by autonomous tribes, then called 
the Malloi, Kathoioi, and so forth. ’’ 

There were certain kingdoms in ancient India when 
the law of Primogeniture was not in force. The people 
elected their own chief who ruled over them either for life, 
or for a certain number of years, at the expiration of whiejb 
he had to vacate his office. We have an account of a 
democracy like this in Buddffist records, which we cannot 
do better than reproduce here in Dr. Rhys David’s words: 

“ When Buddhism arqse there was no paramount , sovoreigpi in 
India. The kingly power .was, not,,, of course, unknown. . There had 
been kings in th? yal ley , of the , Ganges f pR ; cenfUrJes, , .long ; before 
Budtlhism, and time was fast approacWng when' the who}* of India 
would be under to sWay of monarchical governments. In those parts 
cfTndia which ftatnife''teiy.ieariy ■u#ief'to'fufiuejao0''«fv>Biid’dhifm, we 

W >' 'of i snnaU"!;»|isfe()crai;ic repiibJjci,' 
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four kingdoms of considerable extent and power ...And the tendency 

towards the gradual absorption of these domains, and also of the 
republics, into the neighbouring kingdoms, was already in full force. 
The evidence at present available is not sufficient to give us an exact 
idea either of the extent of the country or of the number of population, 
under the one or the other form of government ; nor has any attempt 
so far been made to trace the history of political institutions in India 
before the ris-e of Buddhism. We can do no more, then, than 
state the fact — most interesing from the comparative point of view — 
that the earliest Buddhist records reveal the .survival, side by side with 
more or less powerful monarchies, of republics of either complete or 
modified independence. It is significant that this important factor in 
the social condition of India in the sixth and seventh enturies B. C. 
has remained hitherto unnoticed by scholars either in Europe or in 
India. They have relied for their information tiboiit the Indian peoples 
exclusively on the Brahman books and these, partly because of the 
natural antipathy felt by the priests towards the free republics, partly 
because of the later dale of most of the extant priestly literature and 
especially of the law books, ignore the real facts. They convey the 
impression that the only recognised, and in fact universally prevalent, 
form of Government was that of kings under the guidance and tutelage 
of priests. But the Buddhist records, amply confirmed in these respects 
by the somewhat later Jain ones, leave no doubt on the point.” 

Says he in Buddhist India : — ** The administrative and judicial 
business of the Sakya clan was carried on in public assembly, at which 
young and old were alike present in their common Mote Hall 
(Sanlhagara) at Kapilavastu. It was at such a parliament that King 
Fasenadis* proposition was discussed. When Ambattba goes to Kapila- 
vastu 'on business, he goes to the Mole Hall where the Sakyas were 
there in session. And it is to the Mote Hall of the Mallas that Ananda 
goes to announce the death of the Buddha, they being then in session 
there to consider that very matter. A single chief, how and for what 
period chosen we do not know, was elected as office holder, presiding 
over the sessions, and if no sessions were sitting, over the State. He 
bore the title of Raja which must have meant something like the 
Rorhan Consul or the Greek Archon.” — Page 19 . 

,*' ^he local affairs of each, village, were carried on in ppeh 
of t|b-c hopse|iol4ere; held in, the groves which| tluen as' now,' ' 
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formed so a f ratlin' of racli villaj^e in the lonir and level 

alludal plain Page 20. 

‘‘This Junj^dr (Waliavaiiti) was infested from time to time by 
robbers, sometimo's ninawav' slaw «. But we hear of no criine, and 
there was not probahU very much in the viliag'es themselves— each 
of them a tiny ropublh'.*'- 21. 

“There aiv* <'.rVf‘ial olhr*? nrtnirs (»f Irib'iS of whicli li is not yet 
known whtdhrr thry wm* clans nr under monarchical j^overnment. 
We have onlv niic instance of any tnbn, once undiT a monarchy, 
reverting to the indeixindant slated’ — Pag<* 23. 

“There were revohit ons leading to the d(*rlaration of independence 
by a tribe and the establishment of a republic, It is very interesting 
to notice that \vhih‘ Iraditinn makes Videlia ii kingdom in earlier times, 
it describees in the Buddha's time as a republic.”- -Page 26. 

** Ah‘xande,r hnuni a succession of small kingdoms and republics 
whosei mutual ji‘alousu‘S more than counterbalanced the striking 
bravery of their forevs and enabled him to attack and defeat them one 
by oned' — Page 268. 

Hoemh says that Mahavira, the founder of Jainism, was 
borniu an oligarchic republic. He says in the Proceeding of the ; 
Asiatic Society of Bengal No, II Pcbruaiy, 1898. p. 40 ** Vaisali is 
the modern Benali, about 2 miles north of Patna. Anciently it 
consisted of three distiur.t portions, called Vaisali, Kundagama and 
Vasrigama, and forming in the main, the quarters inhabited by the 

Brahman, Kshatriya and Baniya castes respectively While it 

existed, it had a curious political constitution; it was an oligarchic 
republic ; its government was vested in a senate, composed of the 
heads of the resident Kslmtriya clans, presided over by an officer who 
had the title of King and was assisted by a Viceroy and a 
Comrnander-in-chief.’' * , , ' '■ - 

' The extracts from various (.uthore given S^eihow. ; 
that republics existed in India at Jekt atf early' as days' 
■;" 0 i''©uddha and Maha^iri'(fc'tb|oehti|ry,,Bv' p.J.'hrid^ 

'feigb of Samiadra^ptSi'"{4tb 

';;f|8^^|^re4ituatedifiab':4Xte'|l8iW'iract of^'^ 
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i ngfrom the Punjab to Bihar and from Nepal to the southern 
borders of the Central Provinces. So the republican form 
of government in ancient India had a duration of at least 
1000 years. We do not know of any other country, ancient 
or modern, where democracy has prevailed for a longer 
period. The Roman republic lasted forSCO years. The Athe. 
nian republic lasted for little more than 300 years. These 
countries which in ancient times were dotted over with 
small republics, are certainly not as extensive as the parts 
of India which in olden days could boast of many republics. 

DIFFERENCE IN CONCEPTION OF 
DEMOCRACY. 

Democracy in ancient times was not, however, like 
modern democracy. But in no country in the ancient 
world was there democracy in the modern sense. De- 
mocracy in modern times is a very different thing from 
what it was in its best days in Greece and Italy. Of 
representative government in the modern sense there is 
practically no trace in Athenian history, though certain of 
the Magistrates had a quasi-representative character. Direct 
democracy was impossible except in small states and the 
qualification for citizenship was rigorous. Formerly the 
state consisted merely of a body of burgesses limited in num- 
ber but now it consists millions of men inhabiting extensive 
countries. Now slavery, serfdom and other restrictions are 
abolished. Freedom of conscience, freedom in the choice 
of one's residence and profession, have been more or less 
fully realised. There is progress towards the abolition of 
all privileged cla8seS|, and towards equality before the law. 
The (distinctive featu|:es of the modern democracy ?Ltst : — 
(1 j the widest perspnal freedom, by which each-man has tte 
liberty and respopsibility, of , shaping his own career,; (^) 
equality befop tW lpiw, and, f 3) political po^ver in the f9iw, 
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of universal suffrage exercised through the representative 
system. These distinctive features seem to have existed 
neither in ancient India nor in ancient Europe. 

CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHS. 

But the spirit of democracy may also exist in a 
more or less pronounced form even under a monarchical 
form of government. In Europe all monarchies were origi- 
nally e ectivc. Some Indian monarchies in the Vedic and 
post-Vcdic periods were also elective in the same way. But 
neither in ancient Europe nor in ancient India, kings were 
effectively restrained in the exercise of their power by the 
voice of the people or of any representative assembly. 


Those monarchs who ruled for life, were the supreme 
judges settling all disputes and punishing wrong-doers even 
with death. All other officials were appointed by them. They 
imposed taxes, distributed lands and erected buildings. In 
war they were the absolute leaders and they were also the 
religious heads of the communities. In some respects the 
Vedic assemblies appear to have had more power than their 
European counter-parts ; for they legislated to some extent 
and performed judicial work too. Constitutional monarchy 
in the modern sense is a growth of comparatively recent 
times, and did wot exist either in ancient Europe or in 
ancient India. But as democracy in the modern sense did 


not exist in any country in ancient times, the comparison 
should be, not with the pojvers <>f democracy in moden;| 
republics and constitutional mohacchiesi but with ancient 


rhipablics and ndionarchies, Takej for ihstabcej ffigland; 
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lies. So also in ancient India, there were assemblies, but the 
Kings might not have always respected their wishes. But 
the tendencies in the direction of democratic government 
did make progress in social integration, however feeble 
might have been the real power displayed. Crude and 
imperfect as such governments may be, they are better than 
the wisest of autocracies. Lester F. Ward, in his “Outlines 
of sociology, ” says: “ Stupidity joined with benevolehce is 
better! than brilliancy joined with rapacity, and not only 
is autocracy always rapacious, but democracy is always 
benevolent. ” 

THEOCRACY. 

It is worthy of note that in India the state itself 
never became a theocracy. Firstly the ruler was never 
regarded as the head of religion; secondly, the primary 
object of the state was not spiritual salvation; 3rdly, law, 
mingled as it was with religion and morality, was the chief 
source of the authority of the state; and fourthly the politi- 
cal status of individuals was independent of their religious 
beliefs and convictions. 

INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS. 

“ The great drawback of the state in ancient India 
was that the rights of man as man were not fully recognised. 
Individuals had rights and duties not as component parts 
of the body politic but as members of estates or classes in 
society.’*, 

"■ early COUNCILS 

• TIjerewere two kind.s pf assembly, the Samiti, land , 
Sabha. . The popular assembly was a regular institution; in , 
the early ye^rs of , the Buddhistic age. The role of the ' 
majority waa,not iinltoown, ; and it was probable that the , 
degisibns, of t;^:^a|0iit!y.'i^revaijed, . The. cohhciJ df> . 
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sters {inantri parishaf) was the chief administrative au- 
thority in the kingdom. It possessed immense powers, and 
enjoyed a great deal of independence. In exceptional cases 
it had even the power of electing the king. “ In -point of 
members, ” says Megasthenes, “ it is a small class, but it is 
distinguished by superior wisdom and justice.” According 
to the Nitivakyamrita, “unanimity of opinion being difficult 
to obtain, the number of ministers should be uneven.” 
“ Though such ministers controlled the destinies of large 
kingdoms and extensive empires, they, as a rule, led very 
simple rules, and were renowned for their honesty, integrity 
and nobility of character.” “ The Parishats of olden days 
may be called legislative assemblies. Although their main 
business was to interpret — not to enact — laws, yet in per- 
forming their duty they, not un-often, changed the laws so 
as to bring them into greater harmony with the altered 
circumstances of changed times. The rules of conduct were 
not inflexible in ancient times, and the Parishats, while 
maintaining the infallibility of the Vedas and the Smri ties' 
considerably modified the spirit of the laws. The text-book 
writers in compiling the old laws of the country, greatly, 
helped the process of change, and in later times the conu", 
mentaries also contributed to the same result.” 

\ JUSTICE 

The administfhtion of justice bore several points of 
resemblance to the system now' prevalent in civilised ebufa-* 
tries. The king, together with the chief justice -(Pradviyaka) ’ 
and .three or four other judges (Dharmikah) formedi ther 
highestcourtof justipei It was»jhowevei', the chief 4 'u&tice, wlho ' 
ip reality prekidedjover;;the king’s court tiVem wl^o the king 
vV%Biii^ser>t*'hMdha.d:twd;8ottS'0f: jiirisdiotion, ot^inal and; 
'appellate..' Meiit 

H ' ' ' ' 
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composed of the headman and the elders of the village. 
There was a regular mode of appeal from the decision of 
inferior courts to the superior courts. Trials were always held 
in public. The Sukraniti says “ Niether the king nor the 
members of the judicial assembly should ever try cases in 
private.” 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 
In all Smritis, Vyawaharadhyaya (Chapter dealing 
with the administration of justice) has a section, Sambit 
Vyatikrama (non-performance of agreement), v/hich is one 
of the 18 Vivadapadas (causes of legal action). The Sam- 
bit (agreement) is of two kinds : — 

(1) Rajakrita (laid down by the king) (2) Samuha- 
krita (laid down by the ditFerent public bodies). 

The body of learned men created by the king is 
called Rajakrita Samudaya (body created by the king) 
and their prescribed course of duty is Rajakrita Sambit. 

The body of learned men elected by the people is 
called Samuha or Samudaya and their prescribed course of 
duty is Samubakrit Sambit. 


RAJAKRIT SAMBIT. 

( LOCAL BOARDS. ) 

Vrihasipati, as quoted in the Viramitr&daya, says: 
“Although the royal edict which created the body (Raja- 
fcrita Samuiaiy»> sijaply enjoined its raembera to practise 
their moral and religious duties (Svadharma palayam) they 
^d nevertyfe to do, at times, things oC a secular and 
natnrec^^Ths^ -meio ' 4 w^8 ' 1 ^ aesisting 

in the" dischange' of' all .leligioas ■ : '(deliyi ' 

i: 'afid 'tilh'ciatifig: 
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religion; (4) protecting grazing grounds and watercourses; 
(5) looking after temples and other places of worship. 

SAMUHAKRIT SAMBIT. 

( MUNICIPALITIES. ) 

Vrihaspati and Yajnavalkya, as quoted in Vira- 
mitrodaya, say: “Villages, townships, guilds of merchants 
and mechanics, communities of Brahmans and heretics, and 
other bodies, should, when expecting common danger enter 
into an agreement among themselves for the protection of 
their common interests and the proper performance of their 
duties. The duties under their wiitten agreements {Yavaita- 
likhiiam 'paiu dharmya sa samayakriya) were (1) The 
repair of public halls, prapas (wells, reservoirs), temples, tanks 
and gardens, the performance of the purificatory rites for 
the poor and the destitute, and arrangements for the 
cremation of dead paupers, distribution of gifts among the 
people desirous of performing religious acts and supporting 
people in times of famine and distress. The next step, 
after the execution of the agreement was to appoint execu- 
tive officers {Karyachintakas) for the discharge of the 
duties specified in the agreement.” 

“The number of these officers,” says Vrihaspati, “varied 
from two to five” (quoted in Viramitrodaya and Vivada- 
ratnakara). Having regard to the area of an ordinary 
Indian town or village, the number cannot be said to have 
been inadequate for the management of its affairs. ,In the, 
case of big towns, the number of executive officers - os 
commissioners, as we might call them, appointed, by the 
people, added to the number appointed .the king 
certainly sufficed for their requirements. These com- 
raiseionerB wej>e.res|K»nsibk only , foithekeloc^^ 
peniahthemi in- casn' diamissals 
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and even banishment from the area over which they held 
way. , In such cases, they had simply to notify their deci- 
sion to the king who accepted it as a matter of course. 

Katyayana says ; — 

“That is to say, as is said by Vrigu, he who (among 
the Mukhyas or headmen) is guilty of a serious criminal 
offence, who habitually creates disunion (among his col- 
leagues) and who destroys public property — all of them 
should be removed, and the removed notified to the king.” 

Vrihaspati says : — 

“ Headmen (commissioners) residing in towns and 
forts and managing the affairs ot Pugos (mercantile and 
other pilds) Srenies (bodies of men following the same 
trade or pnffession) and Ganas (communities of Brahmans 
or of other people distinct from the Srenies) should punish 
wrong-doers by administering rebuke or censure, as well, as 
with social ostracism and banishment. And the favour or 
disfavour, thus meted out by them (to the people), when 
in accordance with the precepts of religion and morality, 
should be accepted by the king ; for general approval had 
already been accorded to whatever those might do (in the 
ordinary course of their duties). 

Vivada Ratnakara quotes a passage from Vrihaspati 
whibh says that in cases of difference between the Mukhyas 
and the Samuhas, the king should interfere and compel each 
party to perform its respective duties. JtJut the Viramitro* 
daya takes the passage as referring to the punishment in 
case of wrong-doing, of Mukhyas (commissioners) by the 
Samuhas (public bodies). 

IvQcal self-government was successful then on account 
of its entire freedom .'from the control and interference '.ctf 
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the king, except on very rare occasions and the public 
bodies enjoyed larger powers than similar bodies under 
British Rule. 


VILLAGE COMMUNITIES. 

There was self-government even in villages. The 
Archaeological Superintendent for 1904-1905 (p. 131-145) 
quotes the following rules for election for one of the village 
assemblies in the village of Uttaramallur Chatur-vedi. 
mangalam in the Chola country said to have been promul- 
gated in A. D. 918-919 and 920-921. 

(1) (Lines 1-2) We in accordance with the loyal command 

made a settlement as follows accordins to the terms of 
the royal lelt'',r for choosinp one every year from this 
year forward (members foi) the “annual committee” 
“ Garden Cormniltce ” and “ Tank committee.* ’Their 
shall be 30 wards. 

(2) (Linos 2-3) In these wards, those that live i.e., each ward 

shall assemble and shall choose for ‘pot tickets’ 
(kuanoliii) (any one possessing the following qualifi- 
cations) 

(a) He must own more than a quarter (Vcli) of a tax-payin» 

land. 

(b) He must live in a house built in his own site. 

(f) His age must bo above 35 and below 70, 

id) He'must know the Manlrabrahmana i.e., he must 
know it by teaching (others). 

(3) liven if one owns i veil of land (he shall luive) his name 

written on the pot ticket to be put into tlus (pot), in case 
ho has learnt one Vcdii and one of the four Bhashyas by 
explaining (to others). 

(4) Among those (]iossessing the foregping qualifications), 

(i) Only such as are well eonwaant .with business and, 

are virtuous shall be taken. 

(ii) One whb possesses holiest' 'earilings, whose mind is 
pure; and who has not been oii (any of) the com- 
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munities for the last 3 years shall also be chosen. 
(Lines 4-6) One who has been on any of the com- 
mittees but has not submitted his accounts and all 
his relations specified below shall not have (their 
names) written on the pot-tickets and put into 
the pot 

L The sons of the younger and elder sisters of Ijis 
mother. 

2. The sons of his paternal aunt and maternal uncle. 

3. The Uterine brother of his mother. 

4. The uterine brother of his father 

5. His uterine brother. 

6. His father-in-law. 

7. The uterine brother of bis wife. 

8. The husband of his uterine sister. 

9. The sons of his uterine sister. 

10. The soirin‘law who has married his daughter. 

11. His father. 

12. His son. 

(5) (Lines 6-9) (A) "One against whom incest (Agamyagaman) 
or the first four of the 5 great sins are recorded : — 

(B) "All his relations above specified shall not have 

(their names) written on the pot tickets and put in- 
to (the pot). 

(C) " One who has been out-cast for asi-'ociation (with low 

people) shall not, until he )jjrfonns the (jxpiatory 
ceremonies, have his name chosen for the pot-ticket* 

(D) " One who is fool-hardy.... ..shall not have (his name) 

written on the pot-ticket to be put into (tlie 

(E) "One who has stolen the property of others shall not 

have (his name) written On the? pot-ticket to be put 
into (the pot). 

(F) "One who has taken forbidden dishes of any kind 

and who has become pure by performing the ghee 
expiation aball not to the end of his life have his 
n^me written on tbe pot-ticjket to be put into (the 
pot) f or the _ 
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(G) “ One who has committed sins and has become pure by 

performing expiatory ceremonies ; 

(H) “ One who, having been a village pest, has become 

pure by performing expiatory ceremonies. 

(I) “ One who is guilty of incest and has become pure by 

performing expiatory ceremonies ; all those 
specified shall not, to the end of their lives, have 
{their names) written on the pot ticket to be put 
into (the pot) for any of the committees. 

(6) (Lines 9-11) Excluding these thus specified, names shall be 
written for pot-tickets in the 30 wards, each of the wards 
in the 12 streets (of Uttaiamallur) shall prepare a 
separate covering ticket for (each of the) 30 wards 
handled separately. (These tickets ?) shall be put 
into a pot. When the pot-tickets have to be drawn, 
a full meeting of the great assembly including the young 
and old (members), shall be convened, All the temple 
priests (Nambimai), who happen to be in the village on 
the day, shall without any exception whatever, be 
caused to be seated in the inner hall, (where) the great 
assembly (meet). In the midst of temple, priests, one of 
them who happens to be the eldest, shall stand up and 
lift that pot, looking upwards so as to be seen by all 
people. One ward (i,e. the packet representing it) shall 
be taken out by any young boy standing close, who does 
not know what is inside, and shall be transferred to 
another (empty) pot and shaken. From this pot one 
ticket shall be drawn (by the young boy) and made over 
to the arbitrator (Madhyastha). While taking charge 
of the ticket thus given (to him) the arbitrator shall 
recieve it on the. palm of his band with the five fingers 
open. He shall read out (the name on) the ticket thus 
received. The ticket read by him shall (also) be read 
out l?y all the priests present in the hall., The names 
thus, rea4 ottt, shall be put down (and aacepted). 
latJy . sbeJl <be cboseu. 
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(7) (Lines 11-13) Of the 30 men thus chosen, those who had 

(previously) been on the “ <>arden committee and on the 
“ tank committee,” those who are advanced in leaning, 
and those who are advanced in shall be chosen !V>r 
the annual commitiee; of the rest, twelve shall be 
taken for the ‘ j^arden committee’ ; and the remaining six 
shall form the ‘‘ tank committee/’ These two last com- 
mittees shall be chosen by the Karai. The great men of 
these 3 committees thus (chosen) for them sh ill hold 
‘ office for full 360 days and then retire. When one who 
is on the committees is found guilty of (anyj offenc.), h*t 
shall be removed fat once). For appointing the com- 
mittees after these have retired, the members of the 
** committee for the supervision of justice ” in the 12 
streets (of Uttaramalliir) shall convene an asst‘rnbly 
(kuri) with the help of the arbitrator. The commiliees 

shall be appointed by drawing pot ticket‘d according 

to this order of settlement/* 

(8) (Lines 13-16) For the ** Panchavara committee ” and the 

“Gold committee’* names i^hall be written for pot 
tickets in the 30 wards, thirty v)ackets (with) covering 
tickets shall be deposited (in a put) and 30 i-^ot tickets 
shall be drawn (a.H previously described). I’Voin these 
30 tickets 12 men shall be solccterl Six out of 12 
(thus) chosen shall form the “ gold committee and 
the remaining six the “jpanchavara committcui When 
drawing pot tickets for these two committees next year 
the wards which have been already represented (dtiring 
the year in question) on those committees shall be 
excluded and the selection made from tht) remaining 
wards by drawing the Karl <dnc who has riddt^n on an 
ass and one who has committed forgery shall not have 
(his name) written on- the pot ticUt to be put (into the 
pot), ' 

Any Arbitrator who possesses hon )St‘ earnest earnings 
shall Write the accounts * (of the village). No 
accountant shall be appointed* to that office again 
before he submite his accounts (to Ith^. .period during 
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which be was ia office) to the great men of 
commiftee and (is declared) to have been honest. 
The accounts which one has been writing, he shall 
submit himself, and no other accountant shall be 
chosen to close his accounts, 

(9’> (Line 16) “Thus from this year onwards, as long as the Moon 
and Sun endure, committees shall always be appointed 
by “ pot*tickets ” alone. To this effect was the royal 
letter received and shown (to us), graciously issued by 
tlie Lord of Gods, the emperor, one who is lend of 
learned men, the wrestler with elephants, the crest 
jewel of heroes, whose acts (gifts) (resemble those of 
the celestial tree, the glorious Parakesarivarman.’*) 

(10) (Lines irj-l?) At the royal command Karanjai Kondaya 

Karmavittabbattani alias Soniasi pern man of Snvanga- 
nagar in i^irangaramahhai Nadu (a district of the 
Chola country) sat with (us) and thus caused (this settle- 
ment) to be made,” 

(11) (Linos 17- 18) We the (nionihers of IluO assembly of Uttara- 

inallur chaturvcdimangalam, made (this) settlement 
for the prosperity of our village in order that wickd 
men may perish and the niSt may prosper. 

At the order of the great men silting in the assembly, I 
the arbitrator Kadadipoltan-Sivakkuii-Kajamalla-Mangalapriyan thus 
wrote the settlement, It is interesting to ubsetve that ladies were 
eligible for election, * and a lady was a member of a committee of 
justice (Report for 1910, section '35,- i>age 98), Gthfjt village assem- 
blies apimr to have consisted of cultivators ami merchants. The 
archaeological superintendent sermises that the same rules applied : to 
them e^^cept knowledge of the Vedas; (Report p, 98), , 

; SOCIAL LIFE IN CttY STATES 

j, ' J I i! ^ ' i ' . t ' I*' ' '' ^ •' 

A^ ia,the political ana civic life;8o in the social life 
the tendency 4etpocracy, , 4 rinifes,te^^ itgelf.' The 

natural social type of the sh+all chmmumty is such as we 
39 , e in - Athens, ,;.,whete ,i*j,ot.(-<i(,^y Cleon ithe taonei!'' exercised 
ai&.'Strpnga political .ioftaenofe ■fs-.the high bo*®. 'and: wealthy 
IS 
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Nicias and the highest offices and civic functions were open 
to men of all classes, but in social functions there was a 
free association and equality. We see a similar democratic 
equality, though of a different type in the earlier records of 
Indian civilisation ; the rigid hiararchy of castes with the 
pretentions and arrogance of the caste-spint were a later 
development. In the simpler life of old, difference or even 
superiority of function did not carry with it a sense of per- 
sonal or class superiority ; and at the beginning the most 
sacred, religious and social function that of the Rishi 
and sacrificer, seems to have been open to men of all 
classes and occupations. Later on caste and absolute 
kingship grew in force ^ari passtt like the church and 
the monarchical power in mediaeval Europe under the 
compulsion of the new circumstances created by the growth 
of large, social and political aggregates. The theory some 
Historians bold that the governments of ancient monar- 
chies in India were pure autocracies tempered by the influ- 
ence of the Brahman priesthood is no longer tenable. 

THEORY OF STATE 

The commonly accepted notion is that the Hindus 
considered state as divine and the monarch de facto as the 
absolute repository of such Divine right. There can be 
nothing more which is farther from truth. Even in the 
days of the epics in Aryan India when the sf)rit of specu- 
lation and philosophy was barely perceptible, we find that 
the origin of the state and of the authority of the king was 
a matter op ryhijch a good deal of thought, had been bestow- 
ed by writers. In the Mahabharata fpr instance, in the 
Shartti p&rva,;Rajadhartoasecti(in we have in Ihti beginning 
this very qhestibn askeii' hy Yiidbislira of Bhisrha: — , 

i,. .-“Wbench l8''.thi8';';^(:»d'Rajaa .(KiogkderwWvand 

whpBcs: tba power ':to rate, over /■ dthers, mhrlal 
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as he is, having like other men two hands and two eyes 
only and with no better intelligence ? ” 

Bhishma tei}lied : — “ In the Krita Age, there was no 
king and all people were free and observed Dharma of their 
own free accord. After a time however, coming under 
the influence of anger, greed and desire they began to 
transgress Dharma and do all sorts of sinful acts. By the 
spread of sinfulness the gods suffered and they prayed 
Brahma to remedy the evil. Brahma thereon composed a 
vast treatise on Dandaniti or the rules of protecting the 
people by means of punishment and taught it to Shankara, 
who gave it to Indra, who again gave it to Brihaspati, who 
condensed the treatise into 3,000 chapters. This work is 
known as Brihaspatiniti. Shukra again condensed it into 
1000 chapters. Prajapathi gave the shastra to Ananga, 
who ruled the earth in accordance with it. His son 
Atibala followed him, but his son Vena transgressed the 
roles, oppressed the earth and gave free scope to his love 
and hate. The Rishis therefore killed him and from his 
right thigh they created a son called Prithu the son of 
Vena. The Brahmans and the gods said to him Rule 
the earth according to this law, without love or hate and 
even-handed towards all beings. Promise also that you 
will not punish the Brahmins and that you will prevent the 
intermixture of castes. Prithu promised to do so and 
ruled the earth righteously. The Brahmins and the gods 
accordingly gaive him their best things. He removed stones 
from the surface of the earth and made it give forth ihS 
seventeen kirida of grass and other plants which are required 
by men, Yalrshtts, and others^ He Was called a 'RajUti 
{King)’ because he plea^d the peojrfe. Vishnu hittiiieif told 
him that Uo body ^qld transgress his ' Orders a;nd Ms 
Ufa, ''Vishnu ' him-aelf' ^'euter6d i'nb' ■fhe''Bbdy'' Of '■ 'fhU ■ Klugi 
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A king is born with the knowledge of Dandnniti and the 
spirit of Vishnu.” 

This atempt to give a mythical significance to a 
rational speculation is no doubt characteristic of Indian 
thinkers. From this it is clear that the source of sovereign 
power lay ultinnately in the wilt of the people. It can be 
shown that, that is the settled belief of Indians by a simikir 
passage from the Raraayana where the authority of pablic 
opinion and the duty of the sovereign to consult it arc laid 
down in equally clear terms. Addressing the assembled 
citizens whom he had convened to his council chamber, 
King Dasaratha asked their consent to the crowning of 
Rama in the following terms : — 

“ For a very long time i have borne this huge garb 
of State and its attendant cares of guiding aright the 
fate of the millions under me upon the narrow path of 
Dharraa and I must be allowed a respite. If the saintly 
Brahmans here, my friends and my people give their un- 
qualified assent to my proposal, I mean to place my son in 
charge^of the kingdom and enjoy a short period of quiet. 
Rama ipy first born, whom 1 have fixed upon to take my 
place as heir-apparent has the valour of Indra and his 
skill, and hsforo him fall like ripened headed corn the 
foemep’s cities and their pride. He takes after me in 
all, godly graces and excellences, be is the foremost cham- 
pion of Right; iie,is the prince of mep for power and might, 
radiant beyond camparison, even as, the full orbed moon in 
his glqrjous mansion pf the constellation Pusbya, 1 have set 
ipy. heart upop crqwnir® hitn ps heir* apparent on, the 
^picipus day iwlwn the JtipoplVis cpnjU;£ictipn. with 
^1^. , Of hnup^less glory, Rama, the ,el^r, brother tof 
a is worthy -Ipcd ci this,, my kingdom, orypn* 

^worlds /Wilt 
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peace and prosperity under the shadow of his mighty arm. 
Grant me to make him your king. Grant me to make 
over to him this weighty crown and its attendant responsi- 
bilities, it will be the dawn of a happy era for the earth, and 
my heart will grow young with joy indescribable. 1 pray, 
you will give your well-thought consent to it only if it seems 
to you that I have formed this plan after mature delibe- 
ration, only if the act would be crowned with happy 
success. But should it seem to you otherwise, pray, 
advise me the wiser course. It may be that this seems 
right in my eyes ; but I am sure that greater good will 
come of it if I take counsel with you who are moved soully 
by considerations of the common weal.” 

POLITICAL CONCEPTIONS 

The conception of the king as the servant of the state 
was one of the basic principles of political thought in 
ancient India.” The Sukraniti says “ Brahma cerated the 
king to be the servant of his subjects, and he is remunerated 
by a share of the produce. He assumes the character of 
king only for protecting his subjects.” Again “ if the king 
is an enemy of virtue, morality and power, and is unrighteous 
in conduct, the people should expell him as a destroyer of the 
state.” The idea, of an autocratic ruler was not very 
congenial to the Hindu mind. The king in India was never 
regarded as being above law. At no fime was the royal 
power, in theory at least quite absolute. The Mahabharata 
derives the word Eajan from *Ranj’ to please. Among the 
kingly duties, as enumerated in the great epic ,are, (1) to 
please the people (2) tp: protect tbenp and (3) . always to 
seek thfiir welfare-., , , . ’ ' . ' , ,, , ; . 

■ ' That the power of the kiiig was thus 'riot absoltrte 

blit wa^ guided' and OOtttroited fby the Will Of ' the people' 
was fene a 'Stated' 
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position which occurs quite as often in Indian literature 
is that the authority of the king is divine, that he is an 
embodiment of the power of Vishnu, the protector and that 
his commands must be obeyed. That the will of the 
people coalesced with the will of god is this not a maxim 
which the French Revolution handed to us in the phrase 
“ Vox populus voxdie.” .(JanaVakyam Kartavyam), The 
passage from the Mahabharata which is cited above will 
show how the will of the people obtained the sanction of 
God and vested the power of God in the person of the 
sovereign for the good of the people. The progress from 
the popular origin of sovereign authority to the absolutist 
and divine pretensions of kings and monarchs was appa- 
rently the same in India and western countries and apolo- 
gists for the absolutism of the king went on a similar 
track for justifying autocratic authority. The deligation of 
kingly authority from Vishnu or from god had constantly 
tote reinforced by a deligation of the Kingly authority 
by the people themselves to the sovereign in perpetuity. 
The social contract theories which flourished in the west 
up till recent times have had their counterpart in India. 
In the Mahabharata again in Shantiparva it is narrated. 
“ It is stated that formerly mankind suffered on account 
of their being no king (ie) as the 18 th century philosophers 
will say a state of nature. They therefore by common 
consent made the following rule. “ He who reviles or 
Strikes another or seduces the wife or seizes the property of 
another should be expelled.” But the rule could not 
be enforced and the people being harassed went to 
Prajapati and asked for a ruler, Whorri they would all respect 
if he would protect them. , Brahma directed , Mafl’u' tb 
peoplei,.hut; .-Idana decliped saying iha.t',;, he, was 
sjhf 'aji/td'fute: othecsi „ 

VfhbjareitwdW ’ 'Bat 
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people said to Manu “ Do not be afraid. Sin will fall on 
those who commit it. We shall pay you one-fifteenth part 
of our cattle and our gold and one tenth of our corn with 
one fair girl at every marriage season ; the principal men 
will attend on you with arms. Rule thus then strong and 
happy and we shall give you a fourth part of the religious 
merit we earn.” ‘ Manu accepted the offer and started with 
them in refulgence and strength. He destroyed all 
enemies and compelled men to follow Dharma. A people 
therefore should always elect a king for their good.” The 
idea of a covenant between Manu and men, the one 
promising to enforce Dharma and the other promising to 
pay taxes in consideration of protection and justice, is 
indeed a noble one, but as a matter of fact it has rarely 
guided the acts of despotic rulers whether in India or 
outside. 

Let us sec how similar ideas developed in the West. 
When the traditions of the Ro.nan Republic which main- 
tained the legislative supremacy belonged to the people 
meeting in their commitia was forgotten by centuries of 
disuse and the famous jurists of Justinian days formulated 
in their Digest, their theory as to the source of Emperor’s 
sovereignty. They began by recognising the Emperor as 
the person who actually possessed legislative power, but they 
deduced his rights from a delegation by the people of their 
rights and perhaps as Professor Bryce points out a deligatibn 
|iot in perpetuity to the imperial office but to each indivi- 
dual Em peror in succession. A similar state of things se^snsed 
to have existed, in India too, for in some works to 
the; Epic perio^^iin, tfie Atharva Veda, it is recited th^t each, 
ruler should be crownMd' with the /assent of the « people, and 
0E| the occasion ^ , coronation undert^^^ to rule 
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Beosleinhis ‘‘Buddhistic records of the Western 
World’' (Vol 1 pp, 210-212) writes about the election 
of the Emperor Harsha : 

people having lubt their ruler, the country became desolate 
Then the great minister Po«ni (Bhandi), whose power and reputation 
were high and of much weight, addressing the aBsernbled minisUn's 
said: ‘The destiny of the nation is to h:^ fixed The old 

King’s son is dead. The brother of the prince, however, is humane 
and affectionate and his disposition, heaven conferred, is tluiiful and 
obedient Because he is strongly attached to his family, the pe(i])lc 
will trust in him. I propose that he af-sumc the royil iiuthotily; 
let each one give bis opinion on this matter, whatever he thinks.’ 
They were all agreed on this point, and acknowledged hnuconspiruotis 
qualities. On this, the chief ministers and ningistratcs all exhibited 
him to take authority- ‘Let the royal princes attend! The accumu- 
lated merit and the conspicuous virtu(5 of the former king were so 

illustrious as to cause his kingdom to ho most happily governed# 

The opinion of the people, as shown iu their songs, proves the n;*al 
submission to your .eminent (|ualities, Keign then with glory over 
the land; conquer the enemies of yemr family; washout the insult 
laid on your kingdom, and the deeds of your illustrious father. Great 
will bo your merit in sucli a case. We pray you reject not our 
prayer.” The prince replied: “The Government of a country is a 
responsible oifice, and ever attended with difficulties. The duties of 
prince require previous consideration. As for myself, I am indeed of 
small eminence, but as my father and brother are no mote, to reicct 
the heritage of the crown— that can bring no benefit to the people* 

I must attend to the opinion of the world, and forget my own 
insufficiency.” 

. When Sakuniala wont to Du^yiStnU v^ith her son to his capita! 
the king did not ;aiccept her,, being evidently, afraid of the opinion of 
his subjects. A^ypipe from Heaven d^eplared, tfie Wearing of all, hif 
court that;she was hi$ and the son his Then Duhsyanta prayed 
^ fbii' 'the cohsent-'Of tts^'people Vhfether^' he could accept ' them ' 'as sinph* 
.They' all {Mahahhatata' Sar^bjba'Va’ l%tvB> cha* 74}» ' ■ 

. ' ,! 'I ' '^bg 'fifth and jroungest ' son # Puru' as ,, 

heir ignoring' the dat'insk ‘of-', the', elder four# WheU" this 'becai^i'' 
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known to his people they remonstrated with. him. He Imd to satisfy them 
as to the righteousness of the step he had taken. The eldest son 
Yadu, son of Devayani. The second son Turbasu. The third son 
Drahyu, son of Sarmistha. Fourth son Anu. Fifth son Puru. The 
people said. “O King! act according to the precepts of religion.” Yayati 
said, “Hear all of you why my kingdom should not be given to my eldest 
son.” Puru is a great friend of mine and he did what was agreeable to 
me and Sukra himself granted me this boon. The son who would 
obey me would become the king and the lord of the Earth. Therefore 
I entreat you let Puru be installed on the throne.” The People said 
“O King! it is true that the son who is accomplished and who seeks the 
good of his parents deserves all prosperity though he is the youngest. 
Therefore Puru who has done good to you deserves to have the king- 
dom." Vaishampayana said: “Having bean thus addressed by the 
contented people, Yayati installed his son Puru on the throne. (Maha- 
bharata Sambhava Parva Ch. 85) Similar wishes of the people were 
expressed when Yudhisthira was installed on the throne at Indraprastha 
as Yuvaraj, (Jatugriha Parva Ch. 143.) 

When again Yudhisthira and his four brothers went 
to Varanavata as the result of the machinations of the wicked 
Kau'ravas they expressed their dissent. Then YudMsthira 
addressed : “ You are our friends, walking round us and 
making us happy with your bl ‘s sings, return to your hontes. 
When the time comes for anything to be done by you' then 
accomplish all that is agreeable and beneficial' tO' us.” They 
then returned to the uity. 

But both in ancient Rome and ancient India the 
noorexeceise of the will of thie peopleiand- the actual prac- 
twe of aiwolnte go^emnssnt on the pare of the Empetoittl 
introducad a change in the conception of what was' popdlae 
will. As. the. Emperor Julian said, WMt dllierend^i' 
ifc make whsthssj ithe peoplei declare will hy votit^ or by 
its praotiee, atcts and au6tKnwa,;ssieilng^ that' tte laws them* 
89|iyes".bln4; ua only >they'haWi !beem approved* . 

ppsplei’'' 

' 'ie '' ' 
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Neetisastras of India were thus added the customs of the 
people? and customary law has since been accepted as 
possessing an authority above written law until actual 
legislation by which the sovereign varies it. Thus, while to 
thinkers and cultivated people, a limitation of sovereignty 
by the ultima te will of the people was a political concept 
of accepted authority, but to the people inhabiting distant 
parts of extensive empires, tj whom the visible authority 
of the ruler’s officers was the outward symbol of protec- 
tion and peace and to whom the might of the Emperor 
was the only available test of his right, the suggestion of a 
Divine power encircling the irresistible power of the con- 
queror or ruler who founded Empires and extended terri- 
tories was a most natural one. The feeling, therefore, that 
the power actually supreme in a state has received divine 
sanction by being permitted to prevail, that it has 
thereby become rightful and that being rightful, it 
claims full obedience, came to be inculcated in political 
writings which soon profoundly swayed the minds of 
men in Europe. It was by a similar process that text 
writers in ancient India gradually threw into the back- 
ground the theory of origin of sovereign authority in the 
will of the people and by treating the actual sovereign as 
the repository of divine authority, stripped such power of 
all limitations and conditions. 

But in the later evolution of theories of sove- 
reignty atid of doctrines of Divine Right, Indian conceptions 
made a most sigfuficant reservation which theories in the 
Wfsst did not do. During the times of midiaeval theologians 
of the, political phiipsuphets the idea that sovereignty 
dr, f^gistas as . thf, Itigbest the state, which i i» 

subje^ to no la,,ws, but is: itself: the maker and iriaster of 
them, become dhd acohpttid assomptiou of.’ : apologl^tti, ■ 
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for autocrats as well as panegyrists of popular sovereignty 
all of whom evolved their own theories of the original social, 
contract between the sovereign and the people. In India, 
however, no king, however divine, was above the law and 
this law was laid down in codes whose authority to this 
day might have remained unquestioned in the domain of 
politics by Hindu kings as they have remained unquestioned 
in the domain of the social and religious life of the com- 
munity. Of course the codes were many and the com- 
mentaries thereon innumerable. The pundits were also men 
of the world and knew how to discard obsolete customs or 
precepts in the codes and how to justify new ones by the 
letter of the Divine law. Yet the theory has remained 
unquestioned that the codes whose powers are claimed to . 
lie in the Vedas which constitute the revealed knowledge of 
the Hindus, are as abiding on monarchs as upon subjects^ 
ie., that no Hindu king is above the law. Western Europe . 
has only in recent years discarded the absolute theories of 
sovereignty which Austin petrified in England and began 
to give more authority to the value of written constitutions 
and fundamental laws of the State than the speculations 
of rationalist philosophers permitted in the earlier yeans. 
It is to the credit of the speculative mind of the Hindus that 
it long ago perceived the necessity of recognising the exis- 
tence of limitations to the absolute authority of the State, 
over and beyond what is called the normal right, to resist 
gross mis-government. . , , 

The democratic tendency received a set-back wlien' 
the Empire idea flourished, be it in ancient times or in 
modern times. It must be remembered that a greater social 
or political upity is not necessarily a boon in itself* It is 
wprth pursuing;, only if it provides a, means and' a< fiame-'' 
work for a bettet* ticher* more happy and poitent indivi*- 
dual and;9oltectiye Bait," Wfherto' .'the, experieno#:? of'. 
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mankind is otherwise. It would seem rather that collective 
life is more at ease with itself, more genial, varied, fruitful 
when it Concentrated itself in small spaces and simpler 
organisms. Modern Europe owes two-thirds of its civilisa- 
tion to 3 such supreme moments of human history: Firstly 
the religious life of the congress of tribes called Israel ; 
secondly the manysided life of the small Greek city states ; 
and thirdly the similar, though more restricted, artistic and 
intellectual life of midiaeval Italy. Nor was any age in 
Asia so rich in energy, so well worth living in, so productive 
of the best and most enduring fruits as that heroic period 
of India when she was divided into small kingdoms. Her 
most wonderful activities, her most vigorous and enduring 
work belonged to that period ; the second best came after- 
wards in larger, but still compartively small, nations and 
kingdoms like those of the Pallavas, Pandyas, Cholas and 
Cherts. In comparison she received little from the greater 
empites that rose and fell within her borders, the Moghul, 
the Gupta or the Mourya — little indeed except political and 
administrative organisation and a certain amount of lasting 
wotk not always of the best quality. Nevertheless in 
this regime of the small city state there was always a defect 
Which compelled a tendency towards larger organisations 
01 account of their defencelessness against the attack of 
lar^ organisations and of an insufficient capacity for 
Widespread material well-being. So these city states gave 
place to the larger organisation of empires and nation 

;E^pmEs 

, htve a riciwrlife than in an empire. 

Ontteelive life.diffijsing itsdl into vast spaces seems to Inie 
iwli^liiityjsn4;|«pdttntiv^^ has lWk&‘y 
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Modern civilisation evolved itself in the nation state but 
not in the huge mass of the Holy Roman Empire or the 
moribund Russian Empire. The unproductiveness, isolation, 
lethargy and stagnancy in Asia was due to the presence of 
large empires which existed till very recent times. But a 
Nation state combines all the advantages of a city state 
as well as an Empire state. It lacks the disadvantages of 
the small weak city state and of the colossal empire state. 

AN ILLUSTRATION. 

The Roman Empire is often selected by English 
statesmen as the model for the development of the British 
Indian Empire. The advantages of an empire are admi- 
rable organisation, peace, widespread security, order and 
material welbbeing. The disadvantage is that the indivi- 
dhal, the City, the province, sacrifice their independent 
life and become mechanical parts of a huge machine. Life 
loses its vitality, richness, variety, freedom and incentive 
for noble actions. The Empire organisation is great and 
admirable but the individual dwindles and is overpowered 
and overshadowed. Eventually by the smallness and fee- 
bleness of the individual, the huge organism inevitably and 
slowly loses even its great conservative vitality and dies of 
an increasing deterioration. Thus the empire state hinders 
growth of life in human society. 

What then are the causes that led to the decline of 
tlM Roman Empire? , , , 

The Romah effected ‘ikis sway by military conquest 
Wheaewsif he cotM|iiOred he inttbddcCd a good, ^icieiit 
3)04 benevOl«nib goveriJttent, rhade adcej^bie 16 thfe idU- 
qqerad peoples^ ;Bu*-he blotted Out Whiter 
%,,sens^ o^,,^;, ./narioo0:Hty..:'iH^ the 

Mna;as wdl, 

highest military and tityir in the stater and even, td 
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the imperial purple. Within a century after Augustus, 
first a Gaul and then a Spaniard became Caesars. He 
proceeded rapidly to deprive all the vitality in the people 
and he abolished even apparently all the grades of civic pri 
vilege and extended indiscriminately the full Roman citizen- 
ship to all Roman subjects whether they be Asian, European 
or African. The result was that the whole Empire became 
one, not only politically but also psychologically. On ac- 
count of the Roman good government the subject peoples 
became firmly attached to the Roman Empire. The Roman 
had another advantage over the Britisher and that is the 
geographical unity if the Empire. So far the Roman suc- 
ceeded. Where he failed it was due to the inherent vice of 
his methods. He crushed out, however peacefully, the 
living cultures or the incipient individuality of the nations 
he ruled. He deprived the nations themselves of vitality, 
and therefore though he removed all positive causes of dis- 
ruption and secured a passive force of opposition to all 
disruptive changes, his empire lived only at the centre 
and when the centre tended to become exhausted there was 
no real and abundant vitality throughout the body from 
which it could reinforce itself. Ultimately Rome 
could not even depend for a supply of vigorous indi- 
viduals from the peoples whose life she had pressed out 
under the weight of her superimposed civilisation. She 
had to draw on the frontier barbarians. Rome w:as con- 
quered by those, barbarians but not by the old peoples, 
under her sway. When the Roman grasp loosened the 
world which it had so firmly instructed, there had been 
for a long tirhe a huge decorous death-dance in the coun- 
tries, occupied, b^f , which W^>re incapable of new 
w^nis^tioq or ,,p#5egeneration. Vitality ■ could otily be 
iieisto|fldi;thl;oiigh , the dhrush fef the vigorous barbarian 
fwiiihthe fbreste of-’Otohidhy,’ the stepi^s 'beyoiid tbb 
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nube and the deserts of Arabia. Dissolution had to pre- 
cede a movement of sounder construction. It is needless 
to say a more or less similar policy is followed by the 
British in India. As the vitality in the people living in the 
plains is diminishing the Britisher is compelled to reinforce 
his armies from the barbarian hordes in the North-West 
Frontier. The Wazir, the Mahsud, the Afridi, the Ghurukha 
and the Sikh are sterner fighters than the people already 
conquered and emasculated to whom even defensive wea- 
pons are denied except under a license granted by the 
whim of the District Magistrate. The Indians are for over 
a century mere quill-drivers A nation of warriors is con- 
verted into a human aggregate of clerks. The helplessness 
of the people in Malabar and the Punjab when the rowdy 
element broke out in those parts is within the living me- 
mory of every one of the present generation. The same 
story is repeated to a more or less extent in almost all the 
empires that flourished and decayed on this planet. 

If the old City states had endured and modified 
themselves so as to form larger nations without losing their 
own life, many problems, might have been solved with great- 
er simplicity. But now those very problems have to. be 
settled by an intricate and dfficult method under peril of 
innumerable dangers and extensive convulsions. 

DEFECTS IN CITY STATES. 

The life in the City state had vital defects , which it 
could nut cure. In the case of the Greek City states two 
great defects were tound. The first defect is that all' the 
people could not participate , in the full civic and cultural 
life of the community. That participation was denied to the 
slave and hardly granted at all in the narrow life conceded 
tot^&^oman. in In^ia the, institution of slavery wag 
ab^nt.and tlie'wbfii^fi4ad'’jit-fltk''a freer .jihli mdfh tiigiiil^' 
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fied position than in Greece and Rome; but the slave was 
soon replaced by the proletariat, the Shudra, and the increas- 
ing tendency to deny the highest benefits of the common life 
and culture to the Shudra and the woman, brought down 
the Indian society to the level of its Western congeners. 
It is possible that these two great problems of economic 
serfdom and the subjection of woman might have been 
attacked and solved in the early City state or regional 
state if it had lived longer. It is now to be attacked and 
solved in the modern Nation State. The other defect in 
those City states was their inability to solve the question of 
iater-relations between community and community. War 
remained their normal relation. All attempts at free 
federation failed and military conquest was left as the sole 
means of unification. The attachment to the small aggre- 
gate in wfiich.each man could maintain his individuality 
had genetatnd a ^ot;t of mental, insularity which could not 
accomodate itself to. the new and wider ideas wbiph politi- 
cal thought and philosophy moved by the necessity of 
larger nfeeds and tendencies had brought into the field of 
Efe. Therefore the old City states had to dissolve and 
disappear in India into the huge bureaucratic empires 
of the Gupta and the Maurya to which the Pathan, the 
Mogul and- the Englishman succeeded. This is enhanced 
by the conquest of Alexander who brought the Western 
model of an Eijapire state into, India. In, ; the West the 
City states were absorl^d by the vast militajy and commer- 
cial expansions achievbd'by Alexander, by the Catthaginian 
Oligarchy and by thp Ronaan Empire. 

ASIA^'AND'EtlROPE 

Both/ Asia' are eqqally guiUy' 

p;^^^t|]pg'';the' 'riyfjlling '^^h otte|:, front „wy 
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for mastery over oriental peoples. In the 5th century the 
Huns from Central Asia carried fire and sword into the 
heart of Europe and settled themselves in Hungary. 
Later on the Arabs conquered Spain and poured across 
the Pyrenees to be smitten by Charles the Hammer and 
retained for a very long time a large portion of Spain. 
Then followed the 2nd Tartar Invasion xvhen the Mongols 
attacked Vienna but were repulsed by the Hungarians. 
Finally the Ottoman Turks from the plains of Turkestan 
rivalling the military success of the Arabs captured the 
whole of the Byzantine Empire. Now we have the colonial 
empires of the British, the French and the Dutch in Asia 
the results of the martime supremacy of these European 
nations. 

Thus the City states had failed and the Empire 
states followed suit. Naturally man turns to a golden 
mean,* between the two — the Nation-State which is the com- 
mon type of State that is developing to-day in Europe as 
well as in Asia. At the present stage of human develop- 
ment the nation is the really living collective unit of hum- 
anity. Empires exist but they are as yet only political 
and not real units. They nave no life from within and owe 
their continuance to a force imposed on their constituent 
elements or else to a political convenience felt or acquiesced 
in by the constituents and favoured by the world outside. 

CAUSES FOR NATION— STATE 

The hardships endured by foreign domination in 
an Empire-state cheated and enhanced the process of 
nation-making. History affords , os many illustrations. 
But in some cases the phenomenon of foreign domi- 
nation is momentary and |mpei^ebt» in others long enduring 
and edmplete, iti others tepbated in yarbus forms. In 
some cases the foreign eltifaent ii tejeetddv ife ' ttse bfeiing 
17 
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once over. In others it is absorbed ; in some others it is 
accepted with more or le'JS assimilation for a longer or 
briefer period as a ruling caste. The principle is the same, 
but works variously in various countries according to the 
needs of the particular country. There is none of the 
modern nations in Europe which has not had to pass 
through a phase more or less prolonged, more or less 
complete, of foreign domination in order to realise its 
nationality. In Russia and England it was the domination 
of a foriegn conquering race which rapidly became a ruling 
caste and was in the end assimilated and absorbed. In 
Spain it was the succession of the Roman, the Goth and 
the Moor ; in Italy it was the overlordship of the 
Austrian. In the Balkans it was the long suzerainty of the 
Turk ; in Germany it was the transient yoke of Napoleon. 


STAGES OF NATION-STATE 

The Nation-state in Europe passed through 3 stages. 
The first stage was a loose political union as in the days 
of the feudal system. The 2nd stage is a movement of unifi- 
cation and of increasing uniformity by the creation of a 
metropolitan centre, by the growth of absolute sovereignty, 
and by the creation of church authority. But feudalism, 
monakliy and church authority were substituted by a new 
movement directed towards the diffussion of the national 
life through a strong, well-organised political, legal, social 
and cultural freedom arid equality. 


, ,The 3rd sta^ ^ enjoyed the advantages of unity and 
sufficient uniformity and also:- the individual liberty charac- 
teristic of the city-state. ' ■ ' ' ' 


, y, the8| 'gr^d^ioi;i?;p| ,^.|ional progress a fedj8)!^J«4 . 

and weU«!reaHs«d 
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INDIA— A NATION-STATE 


English historians and politicians say that India is 
a vast continent, sheltering warring and contiguous races 
professing conflicting religions, speaking different languages 
and possessing no common bond of unity or fellowship. 
The error in their reasoning is apparent In spite of all that 
is said against us we are a Nation. As a result of the rise 
of Nation-States, the word ‘nation ’ is many times used 
where State is meant. The Nation is an ethical concept, or 
better, a cultural concept, and consists of a portion of man- 
kind united by other than mere political ties whereas the 
state is a political concept consisting of a portion of 
humanity united in one body politic. A state is sometimes 
composed of a number of Nations, parts of them as the 
British Commonwealth of to-day or the Russian Empire of 
old. The Russian Empire has been a congeries of nations— 
Ukraine, White Russia, Lithuania, Poland, Serbia (all Slavic), 
all Finland (Finnish), Turkestan (Asian). But all these form- 
ed a single state. A Nation is sometimes split into a number 
of states. The chief difference between Nation and State 
is that a Nation may exist without territory and govern- 
ment Nation is a phychological unity whereas a. state is, 
a political unity. organism. State is a 

mechanism. Belgium urider „ German domination had 
neither territory nor government but they were a nation. 
Poland, though torn by Germany, Austria and Russia, is a 
nation though it ceased to exist as , an independent Sta^. 
Empires are ^'rishable political units but the nation pfersisti^, 
travails and suffers but refuses to be annihilated. The Greeks 


Roumariiarisi 'Bulgariaris and" Albanians ceased to be in- 
dependent states Oblong as they were under the Ottoman 
ybke but they' 'presbtved 'their hatipnyities all ' throfigbout.' 
Sinillatly 


i?e?Sed,' > 

''''Itiiia tsl,’ ■ 
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land of many states but of one nationality. The whole 
country from the Himalayas to cape Comorin is bound 
by one cultural tie. The culture which expresses itself 
in art, philosophy and literature is the same in every part 
of the country. The people held in great veneration the 
numerous rivers that water the different parts of the country 
and they associate the great moutains with the sacred 
memories of the past. The seats of learning at the ancient 
Taxila, Benares, Amroati, and Nalanda bad attracted 
men from all parts of the country and made them feel as 
members of the same national organism. The Muhammadan 
also contributed his share to the culture of India. Their 
influeuce can be traced in arts such as painting, sculpture, 
architecture and in literature. They encourage the ideas of 
political unity. The dynasty that had been founded by 
Baber rubd for a very long time keeping a great portion of 
India as one state. The Nation-state came into existence 
after many failures and false successes. The psychological 
motive of patriotism, a sign of the growth of a conscious 
national ego, arose in this frame of Nation-State as the ex- 
pression of its soul and the guarantee of its durability. For 
the Nation idea arises from circumstances to which the 
peoples of the earth were mere victims. It is evolved in a 
peculiar environment of geographical and historical necessity 
but does not grow from anything inherent in our vital 
nature. If the circumstances which created it are removed 
it may collapse'. Our immedate motives and psychological 
needs grow out of our vital necessities and instincts. 
The family idea and the tribal idea grow out of our primary 
vital needs in our being and our instinct of gregariousness. 
readily becomd ouf phychological needs and immediate 
The necessaries of a , Nation-State are (1) the 
pOT^li^ityof'acomtnpmCiOiintry to live inia^ defend,/ 
ecdn'omfi;'iIf#':tJe^ttdent dn,, tj^t .. 
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cal oneness and (3) the sentiment of the motherland which 
grows up around the physical and economical fact creat- 
ing and protecting political unity. In all Nation-States 
there is a geographical unity with either a community of 
interests, political and economical, or a community of religion 
and philosophy or a community of literature and culture or 
a community of traditions and history. The Nation-State 
has, like the individual, 3 bodies. For the Sthvla Sarira^ 
the physical body, the geographical unity. For the Sukshma 
Sarira, the astral body, a common life and vital interest 
in the constituents of the body. For the Karma sarira the 
mental body, a conscious sentiment of unity and a centre 
of governing organ through which the common ego can 
realise itself and act. 

GEOGRAPHICAL UNITY. 

For the existence of a Nation-State the idea of a 
geographical unity is an abolute necessity. Prof. Radhakumu - 
da Mukherji has written a book “ The Fundamental unity 
of India” in which he has clearly stated that amidst various 
seeming and superficial differences India is essentially one 
in her traditions, in the out-look of her peoples and their 
general capabilities. Behind all the diversity of races and 
creeds there has been in India ail through the ages a unity 
both in political conception and social structure which 
has steadily governed the history and- fortunes of this 
great country. If a constitution signifies according to its 
modem definition, a set of laws or principles which concern 
the political structure of an organised society, it seems to 
roe that India as a whole, subject no doubt to minor ' tiualifi*- 
cations, has been conceived of as: an organised society from 
the earliest days* Among the .earliest, Hindu .Rulers and 
princes as well as with the great Maljona^an and Mogul 
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India as a geographical unit was a widely prevalent one and 
was far from being a mere aspiration on their part as the 
aspiration of some European world conquerors towards a 
world empire. India was a geographical unit even amidst a 
variety of physical conditions. That in itself is a pre-disposing 
cause at all times to its conception as a political unit. But 
from the earliest times the political unity of India has been 
sought to be attained by the able rulers Hindu or Mahome- 
dan, by the establishment of a sway, unitary as well, as 
federal on their part, over the whole country. This con- 
ception of political unity pervaded not merely in the minds 
of kings and rulers, but also in the minds of the people of 
this country in all its parts and it is proved by the persistence 
of the same fundamental social conceptions, institutions 
and culture which are found as common among the people 
in the extreme south of the peninsula as they are among 
those in the extreme north. Sir Herbert Rishy has rightly 
observed : “Beneath the manifold diversity of physical and 
social type, language, custom and religion, which strikes 
the observer in India, there can still be discerned, as Mr, 
Yousuf All has pointed out, a certain underlying uniformity.” 
One aspect of this unity has been thus explained by Monier 
Williams in his book ‘‘ Hinduism.” “ India though it has, 
as we have seen, more than 500 spoken dialects, has only one 
sacred language, only one sacred literature, accepted 
and revered by all 'adherents of Hinduism alike, however 
diverse io.rSce, dialect, rank and creed. That language is 
Sanskrit, and'- that'Ufcerktfre is Sanskrit literature— the only 
repository of the ‘ ,Veda;’ or ‘ knowledge ’ in its widest 
sense— the only : vehicle of Hindu Theology, Philosophy,. 
andHythoiogyi the onlymirfor in which all the creeds ’ 


o|Kiilons«, customs and usages of the: Hindus are -laithfully 
andflf'vi^'e'Wny'be alldi^ed’ a fourth ,irieiE4ph6r)'the _ 
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for improving the vernaculars or for expressing important 
religious and scientific ideas of life from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin.” The census commissioner, Mr. E. A. Gait, 
I.C.S., has also recorded the same conclusion : “ The people 
of India as a whole can be distinguished from those of 
Europe by certain broad characteristics. While, according 
to Mr Vincent A. Smith speaking from his long and first-hand 
experience of India, the civilisation of India has many 
features which differentiate it from that of all other reli- 
gions of the world, they are common to the whole country 
or rather continent, in a degree sufficient to justify its treat- 
ment as a unit in the history of human social and in- 
telectural development.” 


A COMMON LIFE. 


The common social conceptions and political insti- 
tutions of the country evince that a common life animated 
the country as a whole. In the various text books on 
polity of the early Hindu period and at a time when it 
might be said the idea of common political unity was 
likely to have declined and the multiplication of petty 
principalites was the general order of things in the days 
of the Nitisaras of Sukra and Karoandaka, of the Artha- 
sastra.of fCautilya, we fjnd that these text writers did not 
draw a mere theojretical picture of the Samarat, the Chakra- 
varti, the king of kings, w^o brought, the vajrious kingdoms 
pf, the Indian peninsula under; one umbrella — as , it 
metaphorically described— ^btlt recorded only what wias 
kppwn t9,.t;he5Q to, have , exited ^ bo,th by,, knowledge 


and traditipp,„Q| tl^.Enapires yifhich Bbatata,' apd Xwdbi?' 
tb|r^ ip ancieirt-day)^, ^bap<%agpp,t^..,and!,',A,%(?ka ..ip, later 
ddJJf;:eata|>liahed ii^opgiopt the. I:,bd|f p pepmeplp. 'A* ; disr 
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India was a mere aggregate of peoples and races living in 
confused mass of kingdoms and governments. Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, the Priemier of England, has put the whole 
question in a nutshell in his introduction to the Funda- 
mental Unity of India. “ Perhaps it might be contended 
that though, during the Hindu period of Indian History' 
there were certain social and political features common to 
all parts of India which were essentially in Hindu character, 
still such characteristics must have disappeared or ceased 
to have much effect on the political evolution of the couritry 
after it was overrun by succeeding generations of invaders 
from the north-west, by Mahomedans and Moguls, and was 
brought under the sway of a European power from overseas. 
T he essential political conceptions of the Plindu period 
survived during the days of the Muhammadan conquest 
and empire. The Muhammadan conquest added other 
conceptions and out of them both have grown admini- 
strative principles and policies which amidst the clash 
of arms and changes of dynasties in the various parts 
of India, still underlie the existing schemes of administra- 
tion and government in the country.” 

THE CLEFT UNDER TURKISH RULE. 

During Turkish rule the aim of the administrators 
was not the welfare of the subjects but power and wealth. 
Sir Alfred Lyall gives us an idea what the Turkish con- 
quest of India actually accomplished, what it uprooted and 
what It maintained. “ The kings of the earlier Mahome- 
dan dynasties iii northern India pierced the country from 
end to end by rapid, tuahing invasions, plundering and 
ravishing, bresikiiig the 'idol and the beautifully sculptured 
teitij^es— •Buddhist and Brahmati-but so long as the objed: 
of these incursion,' was' mere booty or fanatical slaughter, 
thn anoietit prineipaJitt^ tr^dl^ bided their time and assebndf 
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themselves once again after the invader had withdrawn to his 
fastnesses beyond the frontier” — or to his capital at Delhi 
after he became established in the country. Such admini- 
strative machinery as was established in consequence of the 
conquests of Mahomedan rulers in India prior to the Mogul 
period was of a semi-military type and its nature has 
been described as that of government by military camps 
by Colonel Malleson in bis biographies of Baber and Akbar. 

COMMON MENTALITY. 

When the Mughal hold on the country became more 
consolidated and Akbar became noc a foreign potentate 
established in India, but a national sovereign, the fortunes 
of whose dynasty became identified with the progress of the 
country, the principles of government established in the 
country did not dilfcr in essentials from that which impe- 
rial dominion in India should have been based on in the 
ancient Hindu period. With religious bigotry put into the 
shade, with Hindu and Muhammadan kings and Hindu *and 
Muhauimadan satraps owning the sway of the Mogul emper- 
or in all parts of the peninsula the political unity of the coun- 
try and the placing of itundcr one sway was as distinguish- 
ing a feature of the Mahomedan piriod as it was of the 
Hindu period. 

POLITICAL UNITY. 

But while the tie which typefied such political unity 
of the whole country was loose and only periodically in acrtion 
in ancient India, the tie which the Mahomedan conquerors 
of India sought to establish was closer; and it was the 
effort to tighten this tie into a big' centralised imperial 
administration, based on force and religious bigotry bn the 
part of Au'i^angazeb^ , tliat ; brokbthb sovereignty of the 
l^td i^fmperprs tv?o cbotbsiei of strpng govern- 1 

mbnt^'bver the gmate* pa rt of ,eofe , 
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federacy of Hindu princes of an earlier period who owned 
from time to time an imperial suzerain as often as a strong 
ruler appeared on the scene, an allegiance to a Chakravartior 
Emperor, was not such a steady phenomenon as it became 
in the days of the Mogul Empire. Indeed, at the time the 
Mogul emperors consolidated their conquests all over the 
country, it might be said that the bulk of the territories had 
passed under their direct sway and only the outlying por- 
tions were under princes who acknowledged their imperial 
authority. But by the time the whole authority of the 
Delhi Emperors became concentrated and measures of cen- 
tralised administration had been set on foot, the inherent 
difficulties of direct government over such a vast territory 
made themselves felt and it was not long before the suba- 
dars or satraps of the out-lying provinces asserted indepen- 
dent powers under the nominal headship of the Delhi 
Hthperor. 


CHAOS- 


To the troubles of the turbulent Satraps was added 
the assertion of independent sovereignty by the Maharatta 
chiefs and the Mussulman principalities of the Deccan and 
when the attempt to secure dominant authority in India by 
the Maharatta confedeiacy failed on the field of Paniput in 
1761 chaos reigned supreme, and each petty little kingdom 
ro6e and' f6U as each adventurer started arid perished. 
Ihey whirited Incessantly with' each othot and the security 
of the Country nearly in every part thereof, was precarious 
indeed until the East India Company — at first with a view 


to Mcpre its comrrietd®» loiter with)'* Vi^w to secure, soiiae 
shfje of dominion Iqt itself in the general 
'it^£vihithe:po8i|ioai«i^.*:bdng '.atote attain 'IjtirSnitorifc 
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MAN t’s. STATE 

Man’s growth is decided by his relationship with 
the community as well as with humanity. He has to 
sutxjrd'nate himself in some respects to the communal 
authority and at the same time assert his rights in the com- 
munity. (Thus arises the conflict between the individual and 
the community represented by the State. In some places 
the State is all in all and the individual is nothing as in 
ancient Sparta and modern Germany. In others the supre- 
macy of the State is maintained while at the same time the 
power, dignity and freedom of the individual are preserved as 
in anccint Athens and modern France. In some others 
the State gives up its interference in favour of the individual 
and asserts that it exists for his growth for assuring his 
freedom and dignity as in niediaevai England and modern 
United States of America. 

Now-a-days the State idea is the dorriinating factor in 
the thought and action of the world. It has an external 
and internal function to perform. It protects the iiidividual 
from external aggression of other peoples, and internally it 
preserves law and order and improves the moral condition 
of the people. Theoretically it is the collective wisdom ^nd 
force of the community made available and organised for 
the general good. Practically it require? that the individual 
shall surrender some of Ws interests for the welfare of the 
State. It asserts that the hope for the good and progre^apf 
humanity is in the e6niciency and organisation of fhe Silatte. 
it orders that the intellect, capacity, thought, emotion,, .and. 
lijfo of the individual, be used in the interest of all. . ; 

... ' . ' ,, ,pie a^te,;;i§’,;a 't^ilits^,,, jpUtit^ .at^i 
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loped. Its undeveloped intellect often blunts the ethical 
conscience by state philosophies. The state now feels the 
necessity of its existence by organising the general econo- 
mic well'being of the cummunity and even of all indivi- 
duals. 


FUNCTIONS OF STATE. 

The function of the state is to provide all possible 
facilities for co-operative action, to remove obstacles, to 
prevent all really harmful waste and friction, to administer 
justice, to secure' for every individual a just and equal 
chance of self-development and satisfaction to the extent 
of his powers and in the direction of his nature. But any 
unnecessary interference beyond this to the freedom of the 
individual is harmful. These powers and duties of the 
state have led to the growth of socialism in almost every 
country of the world. 

SOCIALISM. 

Socialism is the organisation of the State to secure 
the equal welfare of all its individuals. Socialism wants to 
secure this by avoiding competition and encouraging 
co-operation among the individuals. The co-operative form 
of human society existed formerly in the form of a commune 
or village Community but the restoration of the commune as 
the unit would imply practically the return to the old city 
State and 'as its existence is no longer possible under the 
altered present day circumstances the socialistic idea can 
only be realised, through the well-drgahised Nation-State. 
To afford equal opportunities , «nd to develop an equal 
capacity by a fre^, universal and compulsory education and 
training by means of the organised State is the fundamenr- 
tal ideaof modern Socialism. With the growth of socialistic 
i^s ' "the tendency ' te or^Ms'e the State ■ to secure the 
''e'fficSei%,'nidiality'att^WdFWing^^df every indlvidualkdeve-* 

'i' 'aU c6uhtrie6f''#d'‘'fjfei!J:ple' ard-willing-td surrender''’ 
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their individual liberty for the realisation of this ideal. 
So the Nation-State is developing to be a politically free, 
self-governing body aiming at perfect social and economic 
organisation composed of individuals who are willing to 
surrender their liberties. The great European war has 
greatly enhanced the socialistic ideas among nations of the 
world. 

DEVELOPMENT OF DEMOCRACY IN THE 
NATION-STATE 

Even in early times among the Aryans in India there 
was the King with his council, the civil, the military, the priest- 
hood, and the assembly of freemen who could be used in 
war as soldiers. The priest exercised very little power in 
the State and the Council always sided with the king, 
supporting him in his political and military actions. The 
assembly of freemen was practically the check over his 
absolutism. After be managed to make this assembly also 
to act in accordance with his wishes he used to get rid of 
or subordinate to himself all the other powers of the social 
life. This caused 'naturally an aversion in the minds of 
the people towards the king. In such circumstances, 
the king was compelled to act according to the will of hi$ 
people and give up his idiosyncracies lest the sove- 
reignty of the people should be asserted. 

When the king begins to legislate for the people he 
exceeds bis powers ; he has undertaken functions which Be 
cannot healthily and effectively , fulfil. Adminwtratiou is 
simply the regulation of the outvrurd life of the people. 
The kiug is loerely, the regulator. (. But legislation* speial 
developmeiit, culture, religion,* eveu: tl^ determination the 
ecoishEDic life of the people, 
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and the soul of the society. If the king is an en- 
lightened man in touch with the spirit of the age he may 
help to influence but he cannot determine. Only society 
itself can determine the development of its Dharma by a 
self-consions regulation through the organised national 
reason. Thus a governing body comes into existence to 
embody the reason and will of the w'hole society. When 
this body in the course of its development assumes the 
regulating power also by overthrowing the king it becomes 
an Aristocracy. It may be one of brith, wealth or intellect. 
If this aristocracy grows selfish caring only for the interests 
of its class and begins to interfere with economic forms, 
religion, education and culture of the masses using all these 
for the best advantage of its class the sovereignty of the 
people (i.e.) Democracy comes into existence. All this 
might well be seen to fall within the province of the king and 
be discharged by him with as much efficiency as by a 
democratic government. But it is not so in reality as 
history bears witness. The king is an inefficient legislator 
and unmixed aristocracies are not much better. For the 
laws and institutions of a society or the frame-work it builds 
for its life and its Dharma. When it begins to determine 
these for itself however limitedly it may be by a seif 
Conscious action of its reason and will it has taken the first 
step towards the movement which must inevitably end in an 
attempt to regulate its whole social and cultural life self- 
consciously. No individual thihker can determine by his 
arbitrary reason the evolutioti of the eelf-consicous Nation- 
State. Much leiis caii aii executive individual or a cducces- 
siion of executive individuals determine it, in fact, by his or 
iijeit arbitrary ^owet. It is* evident he ' cannbt determine 
'Hie iiifhole souiaHif^'ai’’thfe‘diti6iSli "It' 'is' mufffe'-tw 'large 

heavy ,;;hand;ria£'i,a« 
itt'ieesrilt; m its 'He h i dtlerpaiffil 
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the economic life. He can only watch and held it. He 
cannot determine the religious life. Nor can he determine 
the cultural life. No can he determine the ethical life. 
Akbar’s attempt to create a new Dharma for the Indian 
nation by his enlightened reason proved futile. Asoka’s 
edicts remain graven on pillar and rock but the develop- 
ment of Indian religion and culture took its own line in 
other and far more complex directions determined by the 
soul of the great people. For an individual or for a class 
to put forth such preposterous claims is one of the most 
amazing of human follies. What a king or aristocracy can 
not do democracy may with a better chance of success and 
a greater security attempt and bring nearer to frution— the 
conscious and organised unity, the regularised efficiency on 
uniform and intelligent principles, the rational order and per- 
fection of a developed society by self-government. This is the 
attempt of modern life and this attempt is the whole 
rationale of modern progress. In most of modern European 
states the middle classes often called bourgeois rule in the 
state representing themselves as Democrats. Such democ- 
racies are gradually tending towards proletariat democracy 
because the intellectuals as dissatisfied that they could not 
realise their ideals on accounts of obstinate commercialism 
of the capitalists and because the dpll routine of parlia- 
ment arena does not afford any scope for the play of their 
‘magination in managing the practical affairs of state. The 
•labourites also are dissatisfied, because the classes are using 
the parliamentary institutions for exploiting the masses. 
The hntoti between the intellectuals and the labourites’ t'P 
get" rid of' the exclusive pfeyiieges’;p£ capital'iSIs and ''to 
afeifd fequhl to a^^js, giving 3 , sjtrcing ,impel;uB 

ijrpw.th pf; ]>^i-:p^gpi^vd^0C'ratw 
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become the incitable growth in the process of evolution 
even in the political conceptions of the people of India. 

What then are the organs of the huge being the 
Nation-State ? The classification of provinces in a state 
must be according either to languge, religion or race. 
But all religions and races are found in every part of 
India. Then the classification must be according to lan- 
guages which prevail in particular localities. The seeking 
for a common language for all Indians is a dominant idea 
in the minds of all Nationalists. The view of the people is 
that Hindi in either Sanskrit or Urdu script may be adopt- 
ed as the common language of the whole of India. But 
any attempt to unify all languages either by discouraging or 
destroying any or some of them is detrimental to the interest 
of national life and progess. The legend of the Tower of 
Bal>el speaks of diversity of tongues as a curse laid on the 
race, but the experience of humanity proved it otherwise. 
The purposeless exaggeration of anything is always an evil. 
No doubt the existence of many tongues which do not 
really encourage a real diversity of spirit and culture is 
rather a hindrance than a help to growth of nationalism. 
No doubt diversity of language creates a barrier to know- 
ledge and sympathy. Very often misunderstandings 
though riot actual hared may be created among peoples who 
speak different languages. A common language may Help 
the continuity of growing thought, formed temperament 
and ripening spirit, it is an intellectual’ bond tending to 
unite and strengtjhening uni|;y. It is the generator of racial 
or national self- consciousness and the recorder of its growth, 
and progress. Each language is the sign and power of the 
soul of the priople which naturally speaks it. Each language 
therefore develops its own peculiar si^irit, thought, tempera- 
nabm, way of dealing .with' life and knowledge hnd 
experience and Usp mmidlnW the > thoughts -bf other 
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nations into its own. It is the instrument for the expres- 
sion of its culture. A nation, race or people which loses its 
language cannot live its whole life or its real life, nor one 
which has no language of its own can contribute anything 
special to the culture of the world. The Celtic race in 
Ireland with its profound spirituality, quick intelligence and 
delicate imagination which did so much in the beginning for 
European culture and religion remained stagnant since the 
overshadowing of the Gaelic speech by the English language. 
The British colonies or the United States of Americar 
which have no language of their own have not got any 
central intellectual, aesthetic and spiritual life of their own 
which they can specially contribute to humanity. The very 
large introduction of English language in schools, colleges 
and law courts in ‘ India in preference to the vernaculars 
prevalent in various provinces has stunted the intellectual 
progress of India. A common national language like 
Hindi or Hindustani may be used to foster and preserve 
the spirit of a common nationality but the vernaculars 
should never be suppressed. Language is the sign of the 
cultural life of a people, its soul in thought and mind 
standing behind and enriching its soul in action. 

Diversity of language is worth keeping to preserve 
the variegated culture. The suppression of any language 
in any race leads to sterilisation of the mind and stag- 
nation of the same. The vigour of life and freedom of ‘the 
nation can only be assured by protecting the provincfal 
freedom as well as the individual freedom- Is it {kissiihfe’ 
to have a common nationality without a comraon Jariguage ?? 
Look, at Switaserland .which has- Gorman; Itealian, ' Rdmani 
or Latin and Freaclav'^^' :rii^^U'nil^(States^.ofiAt3a«*^ 
giiaat 4^oc!mcy <cl 
diflfetestii.^'kngttagea'.* 'ipoloa 
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sity his reason favoors uniformity, because it gives him 
an illusion of unity in place of real oneness, at which it is 
very difficult to arrive ; because it makes easy for him the 
otherwise difficult business of law and order and again 
because the tendency of the human mind is to make every 
considerable diversity an excuse for strife and separation and 
therefore uniformity seems to him the one secure and easy 
way to unification. Moreover by securing uniformity in any 
one direction or department of life man is able to econo- 
mise his energies for development in other directions. 

For instance if he standardises his economical exis- 
tence and escapes from its problems he can attend more 
energetically to his intellectual and cultural growth, 


If he standardises his whole social existence and 
rejects further problems he can attend more energetically to 
his spiritual development. 

But the complex unity of existence asserts itself. 
Finally the intellectual and cultural growth suffers by poverty 
of the economic life and the spiritual life weakens in its 
richness on account of standardised social life. 


Owing to the defect in the human mind unifor- 
rriity has to a certain extent to be admitted and sought 
after, yet the real scheme in Nature is a true unity sup- 
porting a rich diversity. 


, A real spiritual and psychological unity can allow a 
fi:€e diversity and dispense with all but the minimum 
of uniformity which is sufficient to embody the community 
of nature and of essential principle. Until we can arrive 
at tiiat perfeedDh the' bethdd of' uniformity is to be' applied 
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The third element of Nation-State is a centralised 
authority of which I need not describe much, for the India 
of to-day is suffering from over-centralisation. The British 
Indian Empire affords a type for the study of the centrali- 
sation of authority. 

The fourth element is a strong defensive force, 
national militia, police and navy. The fifth element is 
well-equipped finance. 

EXTREMISTS. 

As bureaucratic pressure grew stronger in 
India there arose a certain class of extremists who hold that 
there is no possibility of India remaining a part of the 
Empire. Their reasons may be briefly stated thus: (1) Geo- 
graphically there is no necessity for union, for the long 
distance of 6000 miles creates a positive mental separation. 
(2) Economically they are poles asunder. Britain wants free 
trade and India requires protection. If England engages herself 
in war with other nations on account of her having poses- 
sions everywhere on the globe, India also will be unneces- 
sarily dragged and thus the national debt will grow, besides 
India losing her best sons on the field of battle. The large 
economic drain of Indian money to pay British officers 
staggers some of the Indian politicians. (3) Psychologically 
England and India have different cultures, religions, philo- 
sophies, history and traditions and the two peoples ate 
entirely different in their, habits of mind, terpperament, and 
character. (4) Politically fhie Indians are dwarfed and 
stunted in their growth because they have no chanoe? of 
controlling thei^ own purse and managing their owp house. 
The defence, of India, is mainly , iin,, the hantJs ,of the 
foreigner and in cadrseqf time, the nation naay grow so help-, 
less'that'it wUlhaye’f^dependion the,foreip;»qr,vfor alf'time^ 
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to be created for England and India, India ns, being numeri- 
cally strong, may be able to control the whole parliament 
and thereby be able to control the whole of England to 
which position the Englishman will never consent. There 
can never be a common constitution in England for Britain 
as well as India, which can safeguard the best interests of 
Indians. These ideas are only prevalent among a particular 
class known as independents. But the Indian nation as a 
whole, as expressed in the ideal of the National Congress is 
willing to be within the Empire, if England offers her hand 
of fellowship and treats her as a sister nation. The deve- 
lopment of steam power and the rapid use of electricity 
as a commercial commodity have over-come the difficul- 
ties that arise on account of the great distance between the 
two countries. Time and space are nothing now on account 
pf the great advancement that has been made in the realm 
of science. The apparent economical and psychological 
differences can be easily adjusted if there is real willingness 
between the two countries for union. Politically too, they 
can easily adjust, if one does not think of exploiting the 
other. Constitutionally they can be tvyo seperate units with 
friendly relations between them- Therefore congress is inde- 
finite on that point and leaves the future to shape itself 
aidcordhigtorcitcumstances. , 

CAUSES FOR THE GROWTH OF NATION'At4§M 

The ^teat events that are taking place In quick 'Shci 
cession In tlie wovid external to India have eiihanced the 
growth of Nationalism, in India. By* the'etoae of the year 
J904 hn ‘briental cKaantry like japan houid completely deEBat 
hfige ahd massive'* Rase|ia«Ernpii?e extending' across the 
Asia 'aWd, ‘Europe ' fogetfer. ' That shattesred; 'Aei 
then 'pt#^iiing that' the ''Orlbatais ■ were' Ihfea&r ■ in, 
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forming the empire into a republic fostered the growth of a 
desire for representative institutions in the East. The for- 
mation of Nation-States in Europe after the close of the last 
war gave a new impetus to the smouldering national spirit 
in India. England which declared herself as the champion 
of independence of smaller nations, cut a sorry figure in the 
League of Nations when she was questioned about the treat’ 
ment of Indians in British India as well as in her colonies. 
England which bolds that “ taxation without representation 
is robbery,” that “ law, made without the consent of the 
governed, is tyranny,” had to pocket her conscience when the 
people of India in a body asked her to give them their 
financial and legislative control. Be it whether England 
had introduced certain Acts voluntarily or whether they oc- 
curred in the usual course of things. British rule has 
helped the growth of Democracy in India to some extent. 


The cinders of Democracy that were covered by the 
ashes of Brahmanical superiority and extortion of the 
zamindar and the nawab grew with a blaze of Nationalism 
after the advent of the British into India. The centralised 
and pararnount government introduced into the country 
enabled the British to relieve the underfed and oppressed 
tenant from the clutches of the voluptuous and avaricious 
zamindar. The passing of the Estates Land Actin^adras, 
theTenancy Act in Bengal and siinilar Actsin other provinces 
enabled the tenant! to breathe, more freely by rel^sdng 
tbfe'tight gfijp of the landlorcj on the throat of, the fa^ishied 
Ili'tiik|i'tenahfc' |The'ffee grant of ^^oye]rpmehtaUanid,|]|^-!th^ 
dcf)!re^s^''’^yile's alleviated the;,, .saflfenhgs ’’of ',the,' s,^ying 
millions thdiigti 't^y ari infinitesimally smatl ekterit iSritish 

.evoked 
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enhance the democratic tendency in the nation and propa- 
gate the religion of humanity. 

The dominance of the Brahman caste maintained 
by religious sanction and partly by spiritual interests and 
considerations had always stood in India in the way of 
development of Democracy. That caste dominated thought 
and society and determined the principles of national life 
but did not actually rule and administer. 


But under British rule that caste has not only lost 
the best part of its exclusive hold on the national life but 
has secularised itself. On the loss of that influence political 
and secular considerations have been able to come into the 
forefront. It has made possible the organised unity of the 
nation as 'distinct from a spiritual and cultural oneness. 
Thus the political self-consciousness has been awakened. 
Even before the advent of the British, the Rajputs created 
national self-consciousness which was not of a predomi- 
nantly spiritual character and the Sikhs also achieved an 
organised political unity in certain provinces. But in India 
as a whole there was a sub-cohscious tendency to secularise. 
The Maharattas secularised themselves, the whole people 
indiscriminately, Brhamin and Shudra becoming for a tirne 


a sub-nation of soldiers, statesmen and politicians, 'the 
Bridsh entertained in most of their offices a good nsajiy; 
Brahmins who found it easy to master the English 
and interpret the English law to the m^s^d , 
the requiteroetiits' of the masses tp ^ritisi^ These 

'Brahihihe'^jld;|>osition8 in sfetd/'/e^riedrinoney 'and iber 
,c;ame,se(iulari8,!^.': ;l'be.,c}ld"']pri<f8'|;lj?» , 9 ^er was thinned, year 


year' 'dip; J 


;6q ' df'ife;' members. 


^(5^ ..^i'innivetsal'' oriminsd" ■ 
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races and colours (though Anglo-Indians are given some 
privileges) are punished similarly for similar crimes is a 
great advance towards democracy. Much g«ater would 
have been the progress if a universal Civil Code also had 
been legislated for all Indians. The introduction of 
parliamentary methods in some branches of administration 
in India is a great move towards democracy for parlia- 
mentary institutions are half-way house between real demo- 
cracy and benevolent despotism. 

EFFECTS 

Thus democracy is the onward march of humanity 
to the temple of God and the out-come of the law of conti- 
nual progress without which there would be neither life, 
nor movement, nor religion, nor God. Some of our country- 
men are horrified at the idea of democracy. They mistake 
it for anarchy. They exclaim ‘Is it the anarchy of France 
in 1793, China in 1911, and Russia in 1917?” They forget 
that the changes in those countries were revolutionary 
whereas in India it will be evolutionary. France and Russia 
transformed immediately and without e.asy intermediate 
stages the whole basis not only of government, but of society 
and that under the pressure of a disastrous war. Both these 
countries fell under the despotism of an extreme party which 
represented the ideas of the Revolution in their most un- 
compromising and violent form and which, though hateful 
and bloody in the beginning, hut after a gradual settlement in 
the state placed their countries on la basis of deiioppr^y. ; 
The terrors which appeared in the tiegjnnipg graduahy, pair- 
ed away; peace; and plenty now reign supreme* , Ijn 
the ideas of democracy had not permeated the masses hot it 
was a revolution effected by military leaders who hated the 
Manchu dynasty and finding themselves at loggerhdads and 
being unable to establish a defitntoiand settled government 
ao 
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because each one of these military leaders is trying to be- 
come an emperor and set up his dynasty. Thus there arose 
the civil war which made life and liberty insecure. To 
condemn democracy on account of this is to condemn 
justice because several litigants are impoverished and 
ruined by seeking it in law courts. The circumstances in 
France, Russia or China are different from those of India 
and the Indian people are more level-headed than the people 
of France, China or Russia. “ Democracy,” says Mazzini, 
“ is the progress of all through all under the leadership of 
the best and the wisest.” He adds “The suffrage, political 
securities, progress of industry, arrangement of social organi- 
sation all these things, I repeat, are not Democracy; they are 
not the cause for which we are engaged ; they are its means, 
its partial applications or consequences. The problem whose 
solution we seek is an educational problem ; it is the eternal 
problem of human nature.” There are two doctrines which 
agitated the minds of democrats. One is based on the 
individual right of man and the other on the duty of man 
to the coirimunity. Mazzini approves the latter and con- 
demns the former which has its greatest support in England 
in the sichool of Bentham and Spencer. Fie says “ There 
is but one sole virtue in the world — the eternal sacrifice of 
self.” “ The Benthamite school have taken the incident for 
the object. They have seized one of the results of a princi* 
pie, and have said ‘That is the principle itself.’ Mahatma 
Gandhi also advocates the doctrine of puty and Sacrifice 
inslead-e€ -the other doctrine of Right and'Enjoyment. The 
fall* (if .'-Rome is due. to the fact that there were a large 
ntetob^ of Utilitarians -who accepted the doctrine of Right 
arid Enjoymeht. 



CHAP'TCIR IV 

ECONOMICS. 

What is it that has made the Indian to think of 
Democracy as the panacea of all evils? What is it that makes 
India a prey to ever-recurring famines ? What is it that is 
the cause of plague, pestilence and cholera ? What is 
it that is at the bottom of premature and excessive 
mortality in India ? The one answer to all these 
questions is the miserable economic situation in India. 
The administration in India presents an epitome of the 
management of a commercial firm on a very large scale by ■ 
a board of directors, whose one aim is to obtain the largest 
amount of profits with the smallest amount of capital 
invested in it. The change of hands f. e., from the control - 
of the directors to that of the sovereign of England, has in- 
no way changed the angle of vision of the servants of , 
that sovereign. India of the 20th century is the same 
milch-cow of England of the Ibtb and 19th centuries. .It- 
may be the happy wish of a sovereign to proclaim ‘ In • their • 
prosperity will be our strength, in their contentment- dur • 
security, and in their gratitude our best reward but on ‘ 
the contrary : there is . neither prosperity . nor contentment. 
What do you, generally see everj'day in : India? You.- 
behold the famished, and the hunger-stricken Indian cool y. 
unable to balance his trunk on his legs,, nor his. head upg^t 
his shoulders, with shrunken muscles, with an undeveloped i 
brain and with a cloud of superstition hanging overhismenlpl 
horizon. What mpre ? You behold the , British gaol with, Ms., 
legions of prisoners .whose sole oocppationand ir^nscof iivM*, ; 
hood is the .com, naittiijgof crimes; lYou* bfeholdthd bnsy ksswjaer- 
reajiing su harvest pf litigg>tioii;nciaaailed by vtbqcigtioramcie, 
and.psrty strife am^nghis^cic^trynmnp^oYoa behi^.ihe,ftiiu! 
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field for producing raw materials for British manufacturers 
and finds a huge market in India for her goods after they 
are finished and shipped. Even as an agricultural country 
India has but little advanced. No great projects of irri- 
gation have of late been undertaken as the state has no 
surplus income to utilise even for education or sanitation- 
He finds that his people or their representatives have no 
effective control over the budget, though a formal debate 
is allowed. He finds that his people are merely informed of 
the wishes of the government and that they are not con- 
sulted as to the incidence and allotment of taxes. He 
learns that those English maxims “no taxation without 
representation,*’ “law without the consent of the people is 
tyranny,” “ taxation without the approval of the people 
is robbery” are applicable only to British people. Over and 
above all these he is surprised to find a big establishment 
in every important town intended for supplying labourers — 
the emigration depot for i ndentured labourers. Formerly men 
were sold as slaves, but now they are hired as slaves. The for- 
mer were slaves in body and the latter are slaves for wages. 
The young cooly finding life too hard in India and hoping 
that he will find a heaven of rest sells himself for a time 
and allows himself to be shipped to some unknown desti- 
nation. Excluding a few who are exceptionally gifted 
with ancestral wealth, the great problem looming large be- 
fore the. mind of the young Indian is “how can I earn 
my bread tomorrow? Shall I become a lawyer, teacher, 
doctor or government servant,?” IThese are the great 
aspirations, the cherished ideals of many a young man^ 
It. is such men alone that can command high ptfees 
bridegroom-market. Except the few toiling ryots , 
thfes^bodrers and the manufacturers, all others arc more 
dbwanming 'than j^oduoing agents.. 
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BRITISH POLICY. 

England has committed a suicidal policy in allowing 
Japan, the United States of America, Germany, Switzerland 
and France to pour in their goods into India, while the 
313 millions in India are getting on with a single rCiCa^ 
a day on an average. The various industries in those 
countries nourished by state aid and fostered by the develop- 
ment of technological skill and encouraged by scientific 
invention, have been able to crush out all the indigenous 
industries in this country while tne authorities in India 
do not make any attempt to ward off the impending 
danger. It is not even the selfishness of England but her 
imprudence that has brought to the surface the volcanic 
forces disrupting and threatening Indian humanity of 
today. If it was her mere selfishness she would have intro- 
duced Imperial Preference and shut off all foreign goods 
from off the shores of India by heavy import duties or 
by dumping her surplus output. By pursuing a blind 
policy, laissez faire, she has created an economic situation 
in India unparalleled in the history of any country. The 
external menace to Indian peace is the fear of an invasion 
from the North-West Frontier and the internal trouble is 
the miserable poverty of the suffering and starving millions 
of India. The one is the Achilles' heel in the geographical 
situation and the other is the Damocles’ sword hanging 
over the head of the Indian demos. Geographical discovery, 
business enterprise, political peace and scientific invention 
have enabled foreign countries to carry raw material from 
all parts of the world aud send it back as finished article 
to the consumer. Foreign capital flowed into the country to 
purchase raw material and the , Indian manufacturers were 
ousted of their employment and the labourers from iVilJages 
g^hered into piitks either to , employed as factory 
lai^re^.or .to be as 
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is being concentrated in cities and towns to be exploited 
and the economics of exploitation is being worked out- 
The villages are deprived of their labourers and so agricul- 
ture made no progress. The price of corn goes up and 
rents rise with it. Labour fails everywhere to obtain 
remunerative employment. Population is increasing and 
supplies are diminishing. The war and bad harvests con- 
bined to produce a severe industrial crisis and depression. 
The masses are irritated and they are uncontrollable. The 
bitterness in the hearts of the people is made all the more 
acute because the bureaucracy has grown all-powerful in 
Asia and has to send Indian labourers to military cam- 
paigns while the condition of the labourer is as miserable 
as it can be. The grip of autocracy is felt by every one 
and the whole society is sitting on the top of a volcano 
which may burst at any moment. University men are agita- 
ting for the Indianisation of the state service or for at 
least the employment of a greater number of Indians in the 
State service though not in some branches of administration 
as army, navy etc. To appease the hunger of these 
people the Government has thrown out some high offices 
to them. Some Indians arc admitted into the executive 
councils and some others are made ministers. But the 
seal cause of discontent is not that a few Indians are not 
giyen high appointments but that heavy taration is opptess* 
ing the poor and the result is that the coniBtioti 'of 
boure-rs is niiserable. The new offices created: siddied to the' 
cpst of administration .which is already unbearable by a poor 
country like India. To meet this expenditute the poor 
gtifin’s salt is taxed. To an Indian whose average income 
is an anna per day, the increase ofJ d pie in his expenditure, 
f,0r,^lt per day deprives him of so many necessaries of 
The ability of the poor to pay thia tax is to 
l!!®;|Sfd0Sd Irom the . standpoint; of the iabouret'’ hot iwiA 
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from the capacity of the financial member whose salary is in 
thousands of Rupees. Even though the salt tax is increased 
a millionfold it is not necessary for him to lessen even 
a particle of bread from his table, bat the rise of a pie may 
affect the poor labourer very much. If the poor peasant 
is overburdened with tax after tax, however small it may 
be, there will come a day when his back may be broken by 
the last straw. 


LAND TAX. 

Under Indian rulers, the land tax was levied on 
produce, but not on acreage, hence it varied with good and 
bad harvests and with the fertility of the soil. Under Hindu 
Rulers it was 1/12 to 1/6 of the gross produce, under 
Akbar it was 1/3 and under the Mahrattas it was 
The periodical increase in the assessment under the 
British may lead even to more than 50%. Lord 
Salisbury said, “ We cannot afford to limit all land 
payments to 50% on the gross produce.” The peasantry 
in many cases can no longer live by their land, but after 
the harvest they go into the towns to earn by wages enough 
to pay the land tax. The Census Report -of 1911 gives 
227 millions out of 313 millions as living by agriculture. 
In Bombay, says the report, there is a large local supply of 
labourers. Into Calcutta and its vicinity 1"4 millions 
migrate annually for industrial employment, the great 
majority seeking only temporary work for the cold weather;- 
some stay longer, returning home with their savings, ' their 
families ■ remaining in the villages. In ordinary yharS the 
cultivators live on advances frotn money-leiiders for 
4 months in the’ year. Sir Cbarles’-EIiiott says, ‘M dO hot 
hesitate- to ^say tlpt'half'the',a^ii^iltui;ial‘,popitja,tioft rievtr''* 
know from ysar-s - etid^ 'tp-yeaifs ' iMs' 't0‘ ■ » 

hunger '.yfulfy ■'■satiiieAJ:;'- 
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increase taxation would result in financial failure.” [Digby 
P. 509]. 

CHANGE IN THE ANGLE OF VISION. 

The poorer classes have now found out that it is 
impossible for them to have any share of political authority 
in this sort of administration. Once the Brahminical aris- 
tocracy was paramount in the land. The same was allowed 
to remain for a very long time even under the British rule. Dur- 
ing the regime of Lord Morley, who was Secretary of State 
for India a new policy of rallying the Moderates had been 
inaugurated, Thenceforward a new intellectual aristo- 
cracy, one of wealth and loyal service combined, noted 
for its loyal parentage and traditions, is being created 
in India. All the loaves and fishes of office are 
being distributed among them and the poor man who, 
by dint of his ability, aspired to rise high, has practically 
no chance of rising up in society. He cannot afford to 
educate himself nor his children at the high and prohibitive 
cost of education, and if at all he succeeds by lagging or 
borrowing, the neat great obstacle is to get the proper 
recommendation. Thus the broad catholicity which 
once characterised the, British policy in distributing 
eipolupcnts among the children of the soil according ' 
to their capacity is nc longer followed and the tsBolt is, , 
the , upheaval, of a new spirit to rectify -this 
A string mass, movement has been started, -.ito. destroy . 
this top, -heavy ■ ayt«t*n ' and wish for a ^cornmoiaiwealth of 
fre^ labourers when the’ peasants aad labonrers may find 
soi}a^e, and comfort in the, administration of their country. 
They bpgarr to<mnceive of ,ai new.: economic state of society ; 


needier action.' The field, of 

:iS'iW^df®1Nl.'f^/^hey,'are aware that', the. griev- 
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itself ^and a complete alteration is to by effected, if at all 
society is to be saved from a volcanic eruption that is 
threatening every day. A new social idealism is making its 
way into the minds of uncared-for labourers and the dis- 
contented educated classes. They feel reinvigorated by 
the doctrine of sacrifice so clearly expounded by Mahatma 
Gandhi and they are refreshed with a moral enthusiasm. As 
the change in the policy of government grew more marked 
there rose a strong desire in the people to organise them- 
selves to claim their birth-right of freedom and redistribute 
their activities. The ultimate end to which their activities 
are directed is Swaraj and the effect of Swaraj will be the 
organisation of the state, wherein every Indian may have 
an equal opportunity of developing his capacity and of 
being remunerated justly and fairly to the extent he has 
developed. Formerly people o-nly cared for state service, 
for which they educated their children with great difficulty 
and as the remuneration in the state became quite in- 
sufficient as the number of vacant posts is limited, their 
minds are diverted from this slave-mentality to one of frefe-' 
dom and socialism where all men may have equal op^rart- 
tunities df development and employment in some 'state 
industry or activity. The heavy taxation and cost of 
government diverted the minds of the labourers from the 
present system and created in them an idealism- of a govern- 
ment wherein people will be taxed only to such an ekffiht as 
to maintain the state without engaging in aggressive irara 
for extension of dominion and ’wherein they can redbee the 
salaries of the high-paid officials in the sta-tei' - The’ 
combination of discontented iotisUeetntls and th#' ’telf'ffed 
labourers is a cravingt„!fdf''the’’ evctiitiort' ' df'^a ;itee 

labourers. The mere oonflififaicCitl^ses which bepn and 
'enji'with; controvefi^e^'fsWicitate 
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is simple in its outlines. It pays no heed to the complexi- 
ties and conservatisms of the social organisation. It stirs 
up the souls of men and enables them to undergo any suffer- 
ing for the sake of their ideals. The people are not 
satisfied with the treatment meted out to them and start 
on a new political adventure. All this happens not because 
they are avaricious or ambitious or envious or wicked or 
selfish, but because they feel they are wronged. It is the 
ideal of socialism which supplies the impulse for effecting 
social changes. The relationship between the people led by 
the discontented educated classes and the state officials is 
growing bitt.’r day by day. No doubt wages have risen a 
little but the cost of life has grown to an enormous extent 
that the needs of life cannot be met with at the present 
day with the raised wages at least to half the extent as was 
done formerly with low wages. The Congress propaganda 
is directed . to enlighten and embolden the people to be free. 
It has introduced the charha in many a poor home and in- 
sisted on the people to wear Khaddar hand-spun and band- 
woven cloth and discarded foreign cloth so that money may 
not he sent to foreign lands to enrich the purses of foreign 
capitalists who trade in machine-made cloth. All classes 
in the country are reduced to the same level as seen by the 
apparel hhey wear and simplicity of life is strictly insisted 
on.- The old notions that the rich are born to rule the poor 
have been thoroughly transformed. It is clear that dis-con- 
tent, exists in the great proletariat consisting of the toilers 
in the fields, the labourers in, the industries, the, clerks in 
offices, railway servants, , steamer-men and petty traders. 
An . , extensfye economic distress gave rise to serious, 
agia,ri^n troubles iri ths United, Pr-ovinces. . 

/ ’ CAUSES.: ' ' 

f;T.hejTal«i5dat6'' o£'..:OBd'h"'. xeaerved ' for ■ them , all litho 
' pioiaopories Ibdked down 
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the peasants who tilled their land and created innumerable 
difficulties in their way. They began to oppress the peas- 
ants. Riots occurred, police and military were drafted and 
the peasant movement was broken. 

In Bengal, Bihar and Assam extensive industrial strikes 
took place. The old inadequate wages and the new 
quadrupled cost of living were the causes of these strikes. 
The big capitalists and profiteers of old, facing a slump 
in business, began to effect extensive reductions both in the 
number of employees and in their pay. Large numbers 
were thrown out of work, the labourers could not support 
their families, people died from starvation. Women com- 
mitted suicide for they could not procure even a cloth to 
cover their nudity. Strikes took place in the railway, 
in the steam services, in coal mines, in the mills, in tea 
estates and in every industrial concern. Added to this 
injury was the insult of the Government. Urged by the 
railway authorities, the steamer-men, the mine-owners, the 
mill-owners, the planters, the industrial magnates and from 
political motives Government sent Gurkhas to quell strikes. 

In Madras the European capitalists locked out the 
workers for rfiore than a month and then secured their 
re-entry through official interference, complicated by bitter 
communal jealousies fanned by the employers. 

In Malabar there are 2 million Hindus and a million 
Moplahs of mixed Arab and Indian descent. On 20th 
August, 1921, the Moplahs broke out in open rebellion. They 
are poor and illiterate. The land is owned by Jennies* 
the Nambudri BreLhnaans. The Nayars are the tenants 
under the Jennies. The Mpplate are the subtenants of 
the Nayars. There is, nothing left, beMhd to the ]3oor and ; 
hardworking Moplah after payipg tlj© rent tti©!; Iandlotde.,-,i 
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Added to this economic distress tales of desecration of 
the Holy places of Islam ware prevalent in the country. 
The local officials also introduced some harsh measures 
which provoked them. 

In Assam the coolies live a horrible life of shame 
and degradation. Early in May, 1921, a number of labourers 
left the tea gardens. The reason is that owing to a 
slump in the tea trade great reductions and wholesale 
dismissals were ma.de in some of the European gardens 
with the consequent hardship on the labourers. Extremely 
low wages, two annas per day, and the inhuman treatment 
was their common complaint. The companies having 
already earned 100 to 200 per cent dividend, at this 
period of depression applied the shears ruthlessly. Harrow- 
ing tales of torture at the gardens were recited by the 
coolies. Their life is one ot abject slavery combined with 
cruel treatment, and partly also of shame so far as their 
womankind is concerned. Thousands left the gardens. Of 
these a few hundred succeeded in getting av<ray to their 
homes, mostly in the Madras Presidency. Others left 
the gardens with nothing on their bodies except a rag tied 
round their waist, carrying their babes and invalids ip their 
armp or shoulders, and marching on and on, on foot over 
long distances, along,, rail, way lines and banks of , riyera 
bent on reaching their homes anyhow in some far distant 
district in the United Provinces, Behar, Central Provinces 
arid Madras. Eiarge' numbers congregated ifi some of the 
big towns on the - way, notably in Karinganj, Sylhet and 
Cbandpur. Half-fed, half-naked men and women, with 
emaciated or dying babas, inarms; some just born and 
with cholera and fever and atjbrfeion dogging their steps, 
thronged -the pnbi'ic, highways; the ''milway Station the 

baaik^^, ■ 'largBi '.batches ' WAk^'^Ot'by'fkfr'' 
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to Chandpar and Goalundo by the public to release the 
awful congestion and danger to public health. Goalundo 
is on the opposite side of the river to Chandpur. When they 
were attempting to get into steamer, the police came 
and drove them into the railway station and immediately 
a batch of 50 armed Ghurkhas from Narayanganj were or- 
dered and they marched to the railway station. Rev. C. 
F. Andrews describes the scene: 

“I could jiicture the turmoil and confusion, the crying and weeping 
on that platform, in the middle of the nif>ht, under the light of the 
moon. Women would be dragging their children here and there 
separated from their husbands. Children would bo diiven in one 
direction and mothers in another, and all the while the blows were 
being struck to foice the people to move on. Some of the victims 
of the Gurukha outrage were brought before me for inspection. I saw 
one poo| little girl with her left eye injured by a blow which narrowly 
missed the eyeball itself. Two women, if I remember rightly, were also 
there, one with a bad scalp wound. One weak elderly man was 
present also wounded. I saw no one among the wounded who could 
have offered resistance. All that I subsequently found out corrobora- 
ted my first impression, that a wicked and inhuman act had been 
perpetrated which the people of India are not likely soon to forget 
If I were to describe it in barest outline, it means that human beings 
in the last stage, of misery, and exhaustion, who should clearly have 
been qbjecta of tenderness and compassion,, were assaulted while 
they were lying pu the railway r^latform late in the night by Gurukha 
soldiers. They offered no resistance. , Yet weak women and cliildren 
and feeble old men who Were too Infirm to moVe quickly were hit 
over the head and on the body with 'the butt ends of and other ' 
weapons in order to force them to get up from the ground. I met 
several Englishmen on my journey to and frOm Chandpur who ^ had 
seen. with< their oVvn eyes the condition of , .these poor human ' wreblis.' . 
T^ey es^pressed, to me theif indignation of,, the thought thatphrukhas 
could have been .turned^ lop, ge, ppon. ^thpm., m,,the;night them 

from one place!', to another. , When I cHanenge4 the com^bioner 
hiif>:^elf, he acknoWeJgi^ that he'had'phlledbne dhruk'hi soldier ,bff 
wttlf''his own Kinds' bebau'se" he’JoUnd him , thtf ' roughly ’ 
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India, by its actions has come more and more to side with vested 
interests, with the capitalists, with the rich, with the powerful against 
the poor and the oppressed. 

The result of the Gurukha outrage at Chandpur 
was a long-drawn Railway and Steamer strike in East 
Bengal. On May 2*1111, the railway stafif at Chandpur 
and Lassham, an important junction station, went on 
sympathetic strike. There were rumours of Ghurukha 
assault. The Railway Union at Chittagong met on the 
25th and after a prolonged sitting declared a general 
sympathetic strike to last till the question of repatriation 
of the coolies was justly settled by the government. Masg 
meetings were held the same evening and on the following 
days when universal sympathy was held out by the 
Chandpur people and collections were made to helg the 
stranded coolies. On the 27th May the men in the 
steamer service joined the sympathetic strike as the 
Secretary of the Serang's Association, M. Abdul Majid, was 
arrested on some pretext, only 2 days before. By the 28th 
May the whole railway line was deserted,^ A ladles’ 
meeting was also held at Chittagong when ornaments were 
given over in sympathy for strikers and coolies. The 
whole land and water traffic route of East Bengal was in 
deadlock for some months together. Government began 
repression and by the middle of September the strike 
collapsed and work was resumed gradually. 

Again on 19th June, 1923, a strike occurred in the Traffic 
Yard involving suspension of work by about 500 employees. 
For many mohtha ; thei^ Bad beeh sharp differences 
arid misuhdfefstaniditil^ between',' ;the yard master and the 
staff 'at Khargapiir. ' AychoWk^i4,ar alleged theft and assault ' 
againgt,tbm^^ffien the yar4>. -reported ,th,e -inqi-. 

dwt'to the -poliee’ yardi and '/arrested; tlie< 
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men. The men went to the yard master immediately after 
the arrest and requested him to enquire into the allegation 
and satisfy himself before handing over the case to the 
police. But the yard master whose justice they sought 
used foul language and turned them away. They went to 
the District Traffic Superintendent and implored for an 
enquiry. But it was a cry in the wilderness. It was un" 
fortunate that the men got a bit excited at the treatment 
gvien and struck work on their own initiative. The strikers 
promised to join duty if a written undertaking was given 
by the officials to enquire into the grievances impartially. 
The officers hesitated and the strike continued. Then a 
written undertaking was given to appoint a mixed com- 
mission of employers represented by officers and employees 
by the office-bearers of the Labour Union at once. The 
men went to work after an understanding had been arrived 
at that in future a departmental enquiry should precede 
the handing over of the alleged offenders to the police and 
the District Traffic Sup jrintendent assured that there would 
be no victimisation, that he would recommend to, the 
agent for the payment of wages for the period on strike 
and that the yard 'master and the clerks said to be tyra 
nising the men would }je suitably dealt with. 

TRADE UNIONS 

The tyranny of the employees over the employed led 
to thfe' formation of unions. - The working men are made 
to form into Unions to improve their position. The indiVi-' 
dual labourer combines with his fellows, Secures- the advan- 
tages of collective’ bargaining, ’’iiodddcts nej^otiations and 
gets into the habit'V' '!thSnklh|' tha'jt'^ 'personal, jlii'ieresits^ 

dei^nd ,iblely " .onj,', :tlh^; "sil^^gih ‘pf-!ijraB 'tx^dei.qbnjlecji'ip^^’.' 
Thus .tp.di: . unipns.are: jfoirmediM < , i ' 

" '22 ' ’ , ’ ' ' 
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UNION CONGRESS. 

To regulate and to create unity among them the 
All-India Trade Union Congress was inaugurated. The 
first of its sessions was held in Bomba)' in 1920 under the 
presidency of Sjt. Lala Lajapat Rai. In the second session 
at Jharia in Bengal on the 30th November, 1921, Seth 
Aganode, the chairman of the Reception Committee said: 

“ I am myself an employer of labour but this association with 
colliery work for the last 22 years at Jharia furnished me ample oppor- 
tunity ro acquaint myself with the ugly features of the mines labour. 
The difference between the mine-owners’ affluence and the coolies ’ 
starvation wages is monstrous. In fact the unequal struggle for 
bare existence has been such an oppressive experience that I shall be 
false to myself, if I do not redeem, at least in part, the debt I owe to 
ill-used labour. To-day, we are no longer leading labour but arc led 
by it. I^abour in Europe is playing for high .stakes. It wants to recon- 
stitute society, tear up the present economic system, do away with the 
private ownership of land and capital and transfer all property from 
the individual to the community. Socialism is not new to India. To 
that end, therefore, the people of India must learn unity. Peasantry 
and artisans have again to be set on their feet. Strikes have now 
bqcCme a common feature of the Indian Labour movement. In 1 920 
these, were altogether 183. strikes ia Ihdia, involving over 3 , lakhs of 
workers. Only a small nwmbqr tvere completely or partially successful, 
Strikes have thdr uses, but should not be entered upon lightly for minor 
grievances. When you have to fight with the capitalistic Government, 
you must first make sure of yoiif capacity' to offer sustained, organised 
and peaceful resistance before deciding on strike.” 

' , ' ' Mr, jqseph president: ,of th&t cpngrqss, 

said: — ^ 

, J . ; ; ‘‘ The<, ca|ipj:^tista ipflapwai , trad*; : (.»h4. was, , 

rp^ljy responsible .. ,;'|Jhe, . yeal. 

to''j^t;abral£ybti' fesjl 
by'^db'iys^c 
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before Swaraj. This is putting the cart before the horse. We may 
have swaraj without swadeshi, but never swadeshi without swaraj. 
True swadeshi can only be reached by tariffs, but tariffs mean fiscal 
freedom, which is utterly incompatible with foreign rule. Therefore 
we must first seek swaraj. Labour problems demand an energetic policy 
and a generous budget, even if half the army had to be disbanded. It 
was a gigantic problem, but it was chiefly the creation of British rule 
and commerce. The unfavourable position of labour in India was due 
to the want of Trade Unions to regulate the moral and material condi- 
tions of the workers. It would be the business of the Congress to suggest 
measures to alleviate matters.” Our ambition, he said, “ is to make 
the Congress the national organ of labour. Our policy must be to 
steer clear of extreme individualism and Bolshevism and follow the 
golden mean of Fabian socialism. But the Trade Union Congress can- 
not dispense with politics. The fact is that at the bottom there is a 
fear that the masses will wrench from the classes political power by 
combination. This fear must be greater in India where the power is 
in the hands of foreigners. Besides, direct action, even for political 
ends, had been sanctioned by British labour. There is, therefore, no 
reason for the Trade Union Congress to boycott politics. Measures for 
the workmen’s welfare should include education, sanitation, workraen*s 
compensation, nationalisation of Ian 1, railways coal mines, jute, tea 
and the exportation of food stuffs.” 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The following resolutions were passed : — 

1. This Congress declares that the time has now, arrived for 
the attainment of Swaraj by the people of India, 

a. This Congress deplores the misBrable condiiion of life- 
employment of Coa} Milkers of Bihar-Bepgal, which cry 
.aloud for the folkiwiag immadiate remedial . measures: 
Reduction of hours of work, increase ia; the rat© erf wages, 
edu(;ati|on. housing, compensation for injuries, etc., and 
authoiiteefi the,' dteCititSve 'tommfttee to ' confer with the 
ooUfe'ty,CiWi(!ieris aad'matjagets^ to adopt effective measures. 

■$4 Tills iCciiaireiMcoifderi^ tie' fii^lade^d'keaiihy the Indian 
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Chamber of Commerce and warns these bodies that this 
only precipitates the bitterest of class wars between the 
employer and the e/nployees. 

4. A Committee of Trade Union Congress be appointed 
with one official to inform the international Labour orga- 
nisation how far the resolutions of the League of Nations 
Assemblies at Genoa and Washington have been carried 
into effect by the Government of India. 

5. This Congress strongly protests against the refusal to 
ratify the conditions of the Genoa International Labour 
Conference as such attitude is calculated to' prejudice 
prospects of Indian seamen by antagonising European 
comrades and recommends the adoption of draft conventions 
relating to hours of work, establish national seamen codes » 
unemployment insurance for seamen, abolition of Broker 
and Ghat Sareng System and establishing facilities for 
finding employment for seamen. 

6. Indian Nautical Institutes sohuld be established in each 
Indian sea-port. 

7. This Congress sends its message of sympathy to the 
starving millions in Russia and calls upon the workers 
of the world to help Russia in her struggle for peace. 

8. This Congress requests the Workers’ Welfare League for 
India to ascertain how the state of unemployment of 
British workers can be speedily remedied by prompt 
co-operation between workers in India and those of great 
Britain and Ireland. 

9. This Congress extends its fraternal greetings to Indian 
workers in Fiji and other foreign parts and instructs its 
executive committee to discover tbrot^h comunication 
' v^ith workers in Fiji what Indian Workers can do to help 

’ them fn their struggle, 

,10. In case pf strikes, sanctioned by the Trade Union Congress 
or.iis executive the, affiliated Union must contribute to 

^ I , ' , , I ’ ' ; I ' > V , I ' 

maintain Strikes if the strike exteniis over a peri od of 
moj» , tbari!, ;*aontb; and , for • this- purpose' instructs the 
ii^ecuttve e(}ti|mittaetO';ltatt spe(;ial>st:rik«i.i|SlHU(tnce fupd. 
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11. This Congress resolves in view of the affair of colliery 
proprietors that a joint committee be formed to discuss the 
question of improvement of the present condition of labour 
in coal fields and the question of creating machinery for 
amicable settlement between proprietors and miners. 

12. This Congress instructs its Executive Committee to note 
under its authority powerful local executive committees at 
Madras, Calcutta, Jharia, Jamshedpur and other imx)ortant 
labour centres aad conduct the worlc of organisation or 
supervision and assistance of exploited workers in all 
important centres. 

13. The executive committee should take effective measures 
by all means in their ])ower to compel Indian employers 
to provide modern housing for the workers, fit for human 
liab'jtation. 

14. This Congress is of opinion that vital problems would not 
receive proper attention until a Ministry of labour in 
which labour has confidence is established devoted to the 
interests of labour. 

15. This Congress condmens war, as in its ‘opinion war entails 
useless sacrifice on the part of the workers of the world, 
and calls upon the world workers to adopt concerted 
action in order to prevent international warfare. 

16. In view of the prevailing tendency of Indians to prefer 
hand-spun and hand-woven clothes this congress urges 
upon' employers not to interfere with employee's choice to 
wear Khadi except in case of prescribed uniforms. 

17. In regard to Railway workers a scale of minimiim wages 
should be fixed. Gratuities and bonus should not be for-^ 
feited in case of declaration of strike by employees^ and 

, conditions regarding gratuity should be altered jtnftJdng it , a 
right and not a gift, , * , ; ■ 

18. Arirangemtos shOtkld bs made for the fprppfa: housing, 

. . modieal trealsment and education of railway tlieir ; 
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19. The contract system on railways in connection with pay 
of clerks etc., should be abolished and all be treated as 
railway servants. 

20, Deferential treatment on racial lines in regard to pay etc., 
should be abolished forthwith. 

Thus young men of keen intellect and noble aspira- 
tions find congenial occupation in organising their fellow- 
countrymen into Trade Unions, in writing and speaking, in 
carrying on political and educational propaganda and in 
agitating for the better condition of the labourers. This 
class is expanding in activity and in numbers and naturally 
new and ambitious ideas appeal to them instead of the old 
and moderate ones. The relationship between the employer 
and the labourer is so despicable, as has already been de- 
picted above, that the labourer is looked upon as a mean 
chattel who can be purchased in the cheapest market and 
the employers also refuse to treat their men as persons 
having a sense of liberty of action. Mere poverty may 
breed discontent but ill-treatment wounding the self- 
respect of the labourer and his sense of justice will breed 
something else and may lead to revolution. Every labourer 
conceives a social order based upon the instinct of liberty 
and equality. Every man has a national and inherent 
right to be treated justly which can never be viola- 
ted by the convenience or the greed for profits of 
the employer. These instincts are natural and invin- 
cible an4, can never be subjected tp, expediency or 
business adyanUgc* They are the. fpctors.wHibb will, when 
politically strong and economically vivid, .create a society 
wherein they will be predominant and undisturbed. Such 
a society is based on socialistic order. Till Socialism is 
attained all human activities w:ill be directed , toysrar^fS its 
fulfilmwt. SiKihaxcinsummation of sfaciety can^nev be 
effected unless Labour in its various aspects ti' iiiiiited for 
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political purposes. Then only wages will be raised, 
sweating diminished and security of the life of the labourer 
guaranteed. Thus Socialism is the outcome of human 
effort during many years of struggle and experimentation 
and co-ordinates into a fellowship of mutual aid — co-opera- 
tion, Trade Unionism and labour legislation. The argu- 
ment that is often advanced against Socialism is that 
society can be bettered by increase in wages of labourers and 
there is no necessity for a radical transformation. Mere 
increase in wages does notin any way improve the condition 
of the labourer because the cost of consumption will also be 
raised. For wages is not the sole clement in the cost of 
production ; there are other items which are solely in the 
hands of the producers which can be raised to such an 
extent that ultimately the increase in wages dwindles in- 
to nothing when compared with the extra cost of living 
which the labourer has to meet with. 

RAILWAYS AND MINES. 

Even in the case of mines and railways the capita- 
lists are able to fix prices at such a high rate that the extra 
wages are quite inadequate for the labourers to keep the 
body and soul together, ■ Landowners, mill-owners, and 
mer;cl)i?uita ar^,^ble to use soc^l reform as a means of in- 
creaait^ the tribute T^hicd\ labour p^ys to, capital and land. 
So when the state bas to.ioqk a/ ter. the labourer’s welfare 
the socialistic policy of Natwjqalisatipn, is to be .adopted, 
V^liep to wages have been raised apd the coat qf production j 
iaj,na^U|:^ly raisedi to compete with the costs, .of, producin' 
in pt|xi^|:ogntdes the s,tate will be compelled .to resort to, 
Fjfoteqt|qn |^gteejl,q|,,Free Tr^. j,. ■ 

" ’-On.' . "deiisititkin ^ {Leeiica^biyel 
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Earl Winterton, the Under- Secretary of State, at the India 
Office, to make representation concerning the differentiation 
in taxation now enforced in India against foreign piece- 
goods. Earl Winterton received the deputation in the 
absence of Lord Peel. Mr. Waddington represented as 
follows : — 

“ It has been suggested that if the duty of 11% on 
customs was reduced to 6%, and that the excise duty was 
i ncreased from to 6%, you would then get as much 
revenue as you are getting from the 11% and from the three 
and half per cent. You would by that means reduce the 
price of cotton goods in India by 5%, enabling more goods 
to be produced both in this country and in India, pro- 
ducing greater employment in both countries, and the 
masses of the people being able to have more clothng.’’ 
Mr. shaw, another member of the deputation, said, “We 
believe that the vast mass of the people in India under 
normal circumstances require their cotton goods as cheaply 
as they can get them. They are probably the poorest civi- 
lised in the world needing the cheapest of goods, and we 
do not believe that the vast majority of Indian people 
demand these taxes in the way they are imposed.” 

It is the pity for the poverty of the Indian pebple 
that makes Lancashire to request the removal of the bus- 
toms duty on foreign cotton piece-goods. Ohl'btet a; 
philanthropy ! It is unfortunate to observe thaV this phuah- ^ 
thropy has takefi away the very bread from the mouths of 
Indian labourers' and exhausted th'e e'norraqhs wealth of 
India. It can n6 longer be denied that' India' is growing 

impoverished day by day abd ' ’labaurers are Sunenng 
from want df i»^drk ahdtoccorrsieqifeiitly dying of starvation. 
I.,wiU*how yburtheifallw iu.ithibking 
tnstomk dnty!,wiU;bbal4e‘tije poor labowet m. 
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the cheapest market. First of all there must be money for 
him to purchase and when there is no work for him, for he 
imports all foreign articles for his necessaries in life, when 
is he to get the money required for purchase? Secondly, 
we do not cease to manufacture cotton goods simply be- 
cause great Britain can dump her surplus manufactures' 
in India and undersell the home producer. She has 
wider markets, better organisation, greater capital and 
manufactures on a larger scale. By encouraging the 
home market, increasing our scale of production and 
imposing a duty on the products of foreign cheap labour 
we might reasonably hope to gain something of thos 
advantages which Great Britain now enjoys. If we believe 
in this gospel of Lancashire we have to try the cheap 
dumped goods rather than continue to manufacture them 
ourselves. Every trade being thus subjeOted to such 
foreign competition must natuarally die and India becomes 
the home of lotu^-eaters, loafers, and idlers. It is not 
impossible to set up factories in India. Their preaching 
strictly forbids any reorganisation in Indian society where- 
by people may shake off their lethargy and once more • 
display their energy.” It aihounts to this: If a couhtry 
does not possess factories it cannot produce cheap manu- 
factures and so it must for buy its neces^ries of life 
from Great Britiah and we shohld- never think of settiftg 
up factdries in India. The peo|)le of India iare to be eter- ' 
nally in poverty from want of emtiloyment If 10% 6f the* 
people have work we can create work for the other 90% by 
encouraging home industries and by imposing a duty oh 
foreign imports so that other countries may not dumrp . 
their surplus manufactures l^re. , ' 

, "'mRlfF;' REFORM.:,, ,,, 

This is this vjieh^ tl}® t^rilF ,refotmem . 
the problem of saving’ the innumerable millions of India " 
23 
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from the jaws of starvation by creating fresh fields of 
activity, for the various industries that have yet to 
develop. Tariff leform enables the hitherto unemployed 
millions to do the work now being done by the alien 
manufacturer. How many millions are annually leaving 
the shores of India as coolies from the emigrant depots, 
since they could not find enough of employment in the 
land of their birth! The aim of Tariff-Reform is to 
provide remunerative employment for the unemployed 
millions. It will enable the people of India to engage 
themselves in the work which is done by the labourers of 
foreign countries for the Indian consumer. It will greatly 
diminish the numbers that are emigrating to foreign lands 
from want of work. It will give a stimulus to the 
productive capacity of India and will save her from 
economic ruin. Some are of opinion that an import 
duty raises the price of the article to the consumer by the 
full amount of duty imposed upon it. Industries are of 
two kinds. Some are competitive and others are non- 
competitive, When an import duty is levied on commodi- 
ties that have no competing supply within the country 
the duty is added to the price of the commodity and 
the people are the sufferers. For, this duty will be an 
additional tax. When the- import duty is levied on com- 
modities which have a competitive supply within the' 
country the duty does not add to the price of the commo- 
dity unless a, corresponding excise be levied in respect of 
the home product. ; So import doty is to be levied only 
on commodities which have competitive supply without 
any excise being levied on horre products. This duty 
will be borne by the foreign supplier* Take the illhslration ■ 
of cotton piece-goods. 'The Indiiu' mill-made cloth com- 
petes tvith X^apcashlrel eloth/ Su^poste Iridic re^dires a 
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ftiillion bales of cloth at Rs. 2 per cloth of which Lanca- 
shire imports million and India manufactures internally 
the other § million. If the million bales can be sold 
at Rs. 2 per piece more will be sold if the price he lowered 
and less if it be raised. If a duty of As. 4 per cloth be 
levied on the foreign imports, the duty will be paid at the 
customs by the foreign importer. To save himself from 
loss he will try to sell his cloth at Rs. 2-4-0 instead of at 
Rs. 2. While the foreigner is selling his manufactures at 
Rs, 2-4-0 the Indian will sell at Rs. 2. Since people prefer 
to pay Rs. 2 rather than Rs. 2^ there will be double the 
demand for the Indian manufactures. Unless the Indian- 
manufactured cloth sells also at Rs. 2-4-0 the foreign 
supply must necessarily be with-held from competition. 
If it is profitable to the Indian manufacturer to manu- 
facture J million bales and sell each piece of cloth at 
Rs. 2 it will be all the more profitable to him to manu- 
facture the million bales and sell them at Rs 2 each. Thus 
a stimulus will be given to the rapid growth of Indian 
manufactures. Look at J ipan ! She possesses a wealth 
of muscle and energy. She is determined to do her work 
herself instead of paying wages for foreign manufactures. 
She adopts the tariff policy and keeps out all foreign 
manufactures from off her shores. The effect of this new 
tariff is to exclude 1 million pounds worth of Briti.sh goods 
from Japan. India is in the jaws of starvation and ;that 
the foreigners are well fed gives no solace to the dying 
man. India must look to herself and not rely, on the 
philanthropy of Lancashire to send cheap-made articles 
to clothe the nudity of the dying Indian. Tariff Reform 
is untended to imprb.ve, , the condition of the labourer. 
According tJo . the fCensusi, of , 1941 the .tatal .popaiaitioBii 
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in India is 313,420,000. According to occupations they arc 
classed as follows: — 


Producers of raw materials 

227,030,000 

Industrials 

35,323,101 

Transport and Trade 

22,868,020 

Public Force and administration .... 

5,046,681 

Professional men 

5,325,357 

Domestics 

4,599,080 

Insufficiently described occupations 

9,236,210 

Persons living on tbeir income .... 

5,40,171 

Unproductive 

3,451,380 


Thus if only 271,589,311 engaged in producing raw 
materials. Industrialism and other insufficiently described 
occupations can be benefited by a change'in the fiscal policy. 
The whole nation will advance with rapid strides. Mere 
cheapness cannot eradicate all economic difficulties. How 
is the welfare of the country effected by the cheapness of 
commodities ? If they are cheap on account of sweated 
labour woe to that country, but if they are cheap en account 
of larger turnover by increased scale of production the 
country must prosper. So also dearness duo to monopoly 
is harmful whereas dearness duo to the ratio of demand and 
supply is beneficial to the country, for it means larger em- 
ployment and higher wages, , The status of a labourer in the 
United Statesis far better than that of the labourer in India, 
In India things are cheaper and labour also is cheap.: In the 
Unitedi States things are dearer and labour also is dear, 
NevertWless the labourer is better off jn the States thap he 
is imladiSf. The iabourer in the States, spends 
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more than the labourer in India for his necessaries of life, 
yet he has a bigger surplus to lay by to be utilised in times 
of need. 

The main aim of Tariff Reform is to improve the 
condition of the labourer. It is never the aim of Tariff 
Reform to prevent industries that are unsuited to the condi- 
tions of the country from being imported without any duty 
on them, but to protect the indigenous labourer against the 
foreign competitor by imposing duty on industries of com- 
petitive nature. India exports rice, wheat, gram, beans 
lentils, other pulses, barley, jawar and bajara, maize, oils, 
metals, ores (manganese, wolfram) indigo, myrabolams, 
raw hemp, oil cakes, spices, manures, teak, coal and 
saltpetre. India imports cotton goods, sugar, railway 
plant, machinery, silk and woollen goods, motor cars, paper 
and paste-board, salt, matches, glass and glassware,, 
soap, drapery and millinery and also rice, wheat and 
maize flour. 

A glance at these things shows that very little labour 
is expended in manufacturing in India. We export rice, 
wheat and maize to be converted into flour by foreign 
machinery and retransmitted into India. Are the climatic 
conditions in India unsuited to the establisment of flour 
mills in India ? To prevent rice, maize and wheat from 
being exported, a heavy export duty is to be levied and to 
prevent foreign flour being imported a heavy import duty is 
to be levied so ^hat all the rice, wheat and maize may be 
converted in India into , flour and the cost of labour rnay 
benefit the st;arvin.g. Indian labourer. India is a vast' agri- 
cultural country with half , of it, .almost left uncultivated. 

, Heavy import duties,', on ,f9reigp sugar, seeds, slices, tobacco 
' .Typl.ayraken rndia,o,,|«op^'. ,and ‘nqake^ thent, 'break ’ ttio 

tbs© {.e^rth 'Iron,.',^,ste^4',' 
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mineral oil and machinery may be freely imported and heavy 
duties be levied on motor cars, liquors,) foreign paper, 
foreign salt, matches, glassware, soap, cotton, woollen and 
silk manufactures. The Indian exports all raw materials, 
sits idle at home and dies of starvation. A strong impetus is 
to be given to manufacture cotton, woollen and silk goods> 
soap, matches, paper, pencils and glassware. Then only the 
labourer in India will have ample work on hand. The 
main source of living for the labourer is his wages and his 
wages enhance when his products are preferred to those of 
the foreigner. It is to secure the sale of home products 
that tariff reform is advocated and by encouraging home 
industry we enable our countrymen to find work for them- 
selves and thus save themselves from starvation. The 
import duty on foreign manufactures also is to vary accord- 
ing to the extent of the foreign labour expended on it. 
For instance yarn and cotton piece-goods are imported, less 
labour is required to manufacture yarn than to manufacture 
cotton piece-goods, so the duty on the yarn must be less 
then the duty on cotton peice-goods. The duty varies as tlic 
cost of foreign labour that is expended on it. It must be 
borne in mind that it is not yarn that we wish to keep out, 
but the labour of the foreigner in manufacturing the yarn. 
The value of a commodity consists of the raw materia- 
and the cost of labour spent on it. It is on this compel 
titive labour that we want to impose a duly. We want 
those articles to be done in our country instead of paying 
the foreign labourer to do them for us abroad. If we can 
enhance the wages of the labourer we can increase the pur- 
chasing power of our own people and we can strengthen 
the home market for Indian goods and can keep in ' this 
country the money that would otherwise go to strengthen 
the hands qt ohr forfei^ competitors. There can be , no 
greater mischievous duty than'the imposition of 1 % excise 
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duty on cotton manufactures in India. It is to enable the 
British manufacturer to dump his surplus manufactures into 
India and enrich the Lancashire manufacturer and leave the 
mill hands in cotton industry unemployed. Similarly, there 
is no justification for the excise duty on salt and kerosine. 
It is only to dump in the foreign products. “ Tariff restricts 
imports ” is the view of some economists. If the value of 
imported manufactures grows less it will be compensated by 
the value of imports in raw materials and manufactures that 
cannot be produced in this country. Thus we see the 
advantage which India derives by finding enough work for 
Indian labourers. The foreigner must send raw materials 
or pay the duty himself by dumping his surplus manu- 
factures. Till the necessary results are achieved the import 
duty is to be increased. The import duty may raise the 
price of a commodity, if the home manufacturer would 
remain idle after the foreign supply is with-drawn and 
would make no effort to meet the demand however great 
it might be. In such a case as the price is high, the demand 
grows less. It is reasonable to expect the home manu- 
facturer to exert himself to meet the demand. Factories, 
which were closed when surplus manufactures of 
foreign countries were dumped or imported manufactures 
were cheaper than home manufactures, will be reopened 
and worked with greater energy and speed. The local 
scale of production will thus be, increased to meet the 
already existing demand. Costs of production would be 
reduced. Internal competition might be relied on to 
prevent a rise in price. By this increase of production it 
m^y be, supposed that, it, is only the employer that is 
profited an|4,. not the labourer. It is the duty of trade 
.'upious.to adjtistj,*)^-Pfofita bet.Vveen , the: employer .and' the 
' 'la^rer. labourer; 
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become antagonistic when that wealth has to be divided. 
When wealth has been created let the employer and 
labourer struggle for their proper shares. If no wealth is 
created no one gets anything. For the labourer to abstain 
from engaging in industries, lest wealth accumalates in the 
hands of employers, is to kill the goose that lays the golden 
eggs- If they agree between themselves they can Doth 
prosper or else they ruin themselves. The manufacturer 
always seeks the advantage of increasing the scale of 
production. It is the keynote of the success of the foreign 
manufacturer. Its absence is the cause of our industrial 
ruin. 


REPORT OF FISCAL COMMISSION. 

The Indian Fiscal Commission recommended that 
India should adopt a policy of protection to be applied 
with discrimination. Of course, that discrimination must 
be one suited to the circumstances of the couniry so as to 
make the inevitable burden on the community as light as 
is consistent with the due development of industries. * t 
also recommended that raw materials and machinery be 
ordinarily admitted free of duty and that semi-manufact- 
ured goods used in Indian industries be taxed as lightly as 
possible. For instance, foreign yarn is to be taxed lighter 
than foreign piece-goods ; for foreign yarn may afford somfe 
work to the Indian labourer to be woven into cloth. It also 
recommends that industries essential for purposes of na- 
tional defence and for the development of which, conditions 
in India are not unfavourable, be Adequately protected, if 
necessary and that no export duties be ordinarily imposed 
except for purely revenue purposes, and then only at Very 
lQW,r?ites, but, that when it is considered necessary to 
restrict;the export of food grains, the restriction be effected 
by . tpi»,|)Orajry eapbjrt idnt»8 . and not by prOhil^tiori, It 
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further recommends that no general system of imperial 
preference be introduced and that the existing cotton 
excise duty in view of its past history and associations, 
be unreservedly condemned and that government and the 
legislative start again with a “clean state” regulating their 
excise policy solely in the interests of India. To develop 
the Indian industry it also recommends that a more indus- 
trial bias should be given to primary education, opportuni- 
ties sholud be provided for the training of Indian appren- 
tices and organisations for increasing the mobility of 
labour should be developed. The consideration of ligislation 
against dumping in case of particular commodities when it 
is taking place to the detriment of an Indian industry is sug- 
gested. Precautions are also suggested against imports from 
a country in which the exchange is seriously depreciated and 
against any system of export bounties granted by foreign 
countries. Suggestions are also made against the railway 
rates, policy and coastal shipping rates. The commission 
says in chapter 11 and 12 that export duties tend to injure 
‘the home produce and that they should therefore not be 
utilised for protective purposes. The only exception is‘ 
when the price of foodstuffs shows a tendency to rise to 
dangerous . heights. The abolition of import duties on 
Maichinery and coal h:nd export duties on hides • and 
tea is recomihendedi It further says that the system 
of double tariffs which prevails in most' protection-' 
ist countries is unsuitable to 'Indian conditions arid' it is 
undesirable to employ the tariff as a mein's of aggression' 
but ' Only dni exceptionaT circumstanOes, it may be 'usbd 
for purposes' of ' retaliation. The fconirriissiOn fricdmttihridS' 
that in the interests of fhdiari dridustrie's, custOiris duti^ 
should Ordinarily r^lih'fdvied' dri gpOdU’ tel0rigitig'"t6'‘' '‘ioverri- 
nflienk''*The'‘’1'ridt'att' *&tk^ah 

odri'sunirirs’ ‘and'i^ pt'olltfcerS'til'tl& 

34 ' ^ ' 
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for British India but that their views on that policy 
coincide generally with those expressed in other parts of 
India and that their interests will be fully safeguarded 
under the scheme of protection recommended. In Chapter IV 
the commission has stated that the industrial development 
of India has not been commensurate with the size of the 
country, its population and its natural resources. In 
diagnosing the causes from which these conditions can 
best be remedied it criticises the views of the Industrial 
Commission which mentioned various factors as ‘having 
operated to retard industrial development. For instance 
the natural conservatism of the people, the inefficiency of 
labour, the absence of industrial and technical education,, 
the lack of business enterprise, the shyness of capital for 
new undertakings and the want of proper organisation for 
utilising such capital as is available. The commission 
says, “Some of these factors might suggest the idea that 
Indians weie lacking in certain qualities necessary for 
success in industrial pursuits and that therefore one of 
the foundations for a profitable application of protection, 
namely a people fitted to make a good use of it, was 
absent. ,We do; not think that this idea is supported by 
past experience. If we take history as a guide for the 
future we see that there have been times when the 
manufactures of the country attained a high degree of 
ejccoliehce and were well known beyond its borders., As 
the Industrial Commission 'ei:plained, India at one 
time famous “for the high artistic skill, pf her craftsmen", 
and , it ^as not until , the industrial revolution of the JL 8tb , 
c^tpry that , slie 'l>qgan , thf , 

and that in .the: ^ords^p^ the, ilndustriaf €b^cn|8$ipn 
.erroneous; idea ; ’ trppiqftl '■ coUntrtes,; . ' t^ir. 
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tures developed.” The cotton manufactures of India which 
were exported in large quantities throughout Asia and 
Europe, the skill in ship-building which was at one time 
freely utilised by the East India Company, the working 
of iron which in the old days had been brought to a 
considerable pitch of excellence, the manufacture of steel 
sword-blades commanding a great reputation in foreign 
countries, the exports of silk textiles and sugar, all prove 
that Indians exhibited a natural aptitude for industrial 
work, and that the present relative backwardness in this 
respect should not be regarded as indicating a ny obstacle 
to a wide development of industries in the future.” 

There may be some initial difficulties in restoring 
back the industry to its former pedestal, on account of the 
great advance which other countries of the world have 
made ahead of India. Professor Pigow writes, “ The main 
element of productive power, whose development involves, 
a long process, is a population trained in the general 
atmosphere of industrial pursuits. If a country is entirely 
agricultural and has no important class of artisans or 
factory workers, the ^ill required for starting any parti* 
cular kind of mill will be very difficult to get Masters, 
foremen, and workmen must first be either trained up at 
home or procured from abroad, and the profitableness of the 
business has not been sufficiently tested to give capitalists 
confidence in its success!" For a fdng tinie, therefore, it is 
iwiprobable that any , w:ork .which ;inay be srf:arted ,will be 
able to compete on equal , terms with established , foi^l|gn 
rivals— «and that in.js^pite, of the fact that the industry ' in 
question may brie for Which thh country has great nanirhl 
advantages. On the (jther''hand, ih 'a country' whi already 
largely i'ndustri^,' ’ti'i irit ttel ' iovblVod'in.'iiaf ting"' ri; 

ne#'>lnduslry iri 
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time is required to obtain from among a people already 
accustomed to many varieties of factory work, hands capable 
of carrying on a new variety of it. Further, in an industrial 
community, those other important elements of productive 
power, organised systems of transport and of credit, which 
in an agricultural country may need themselves to be built 
up before manufactures can be profitably established, are 
presumably already in existence. From these considerations 
it follows that the case for protection with a view to build- 
ing up productive power is strong in any agricultural coun- 
try, which seems to possess natural advantages for manu- 
facturing. In such a country, the immediate loss arising 
from the check to the exchange of native produce for foreign 
manufactures may well be out-weighed by the gain from 
greater rapidity with which the home-manufacturing power 
is developed. The ‘ crutches to teach the new manufactures 
to walk,’ as Colbert called protective duties, may teach them 
this so much earlier than they would have learnt it if left 
to themselves, that the cost of the crutches is more than 
repaid. Such a Joss may justifiably be increased by every 
country in the wider interests of the country as a whole. 
List says, “ The nation must sacrifice and give up a measure 
of material prosperity in order to gain culture, skill and 
powers of united production ; it must sacrifice some present 
advantages in order to insure to itself future ones.” 

REPORT OF industrial COMMISSION. 

The 'industrial commission recommended that edu- 
&tib'n should be improved, bankih^ f^ilities are to be exten- 
ded, and technical assistahqe ijs to be offered' to industries, 
that the growth ofiniiustries, may be enhanced. These 

by. themselves; cannot ;'eff3ct/ any tb^ if a policy to 

ih»^itte.oonMetice arid ettcourage anterpi.ise, is n«t adopted. 
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IMPERIAL PREFERENCE. 

The policy of imperial preference may benefit Great 
Britain but not India. Preference to British motor cars, 
machinery and cigarettes may be tried to stimulate British 
industry ; but the fiscal commission says, “ so far we have 
shown that in the nature of things any preferences granted 
to India are likely to be of considerably less value, than the 
preferences which India might grant to the Empire ; and 
that consequently in any balance of economic loss or gain, 
India would, under any general system of preference, be a 
decided loser.” 

The interests of India should be viewed from the 
national standpoint but not in the interests of Great 
Britain. Moreover, Preference is equivalent to the grant 
of a bounty to the British manufacturer at the expense 
of the Indian consumer. India is poor, Britain is 
rich. It is not reasonable to expect the poor country to 
make a gift to the rich one. The fiscal commission says, 
‘‘ We have explained that in our opinion this view of the 
question is not unreasonable and that any general system of 
preference would undoubtedly impose an additional burden 
on the Indian consumer, which we do not think it fair that 
he should be called upon to bear.” India cannot accept the 
principle ot Imperial Preference unless India be given the 
same frtedom as is enjoyed by the self-governing dominions 
and cannot accept reciprocity of preference with the colonies 
unless the Anti- Asiatic laws are repeated and India admit- 
ted' to a status of complete equality with the colonies. 

The aim Wore India of to-^day is to Iw as gre^ an 
industrial nadon, ,aS; the, 'Other,,, niatiops, of .. tl^^, world, ,,, It 
cannot, be? .^lyjays,, imp'artlng,,;,]fnaaufactar^,.,,i.gQ^^ .and 
.expprltiiag., ^^Isuig.d^nt, , .siygiglx 
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of labour, adequate capital and a large home market. All 
the requisites for industrial growth and development are 
present here in far greater degree than in most of the 
countries which have attained a high degree of industrial 
eminence without such advantages. The Industrial Com- 
mission has ably explained the causes for industrial decay 
in India. “The commercial instincts of the East India 
Company had from its earliest days in this country led it 
to make various attempts to improve these Indian industries 
from which its export trade was largely drawn, as for 
example, by organising and financing the manufacture of 
cotton and silk piece-goods, and silk yarn ; although this 
policy met with opposition from vested interests in England 
which were at one time sufficiently powerful to insist that 
it should be suspended and that the Company should 
instead concentrate on the export from India of the raw 
material necessary for manufacture in England. The 
effect of this traditional policy continued for some time 
after the Company had ceased to be a trading body and 
even after it had been replaced by the direct rule of (the 
crown and doubtless moulded such subsequent efforts as 
were made in the same direction by government. But 
laissez-faire views 'gradually gained. increasing acceptance 
both in England and in India, these spasmodic efforts 
became less frequent and the first effort at a gene- 
ral policy fof industrial development took only two 
forms a very, imperfect provision of technicai ‘and 
industrial reducation, and the (collection :aQd dissemination 
of commercUrl afld industrial information.” As admitted 
in the report, in view of hei past achievements India’s 
tapfecity to be an industrial country danttot be doubted. 
The' industrial ’cdUiiStiistioin found that “the industrial 


s;;i^tenj'is'«nevettl'y;atidVin'mdkt"'' uajes inadequately''d«ve“' 
Ib^' sM 'the ''pkpitdliists thfe’'dountty' ‘vrith'-a 'few' ‘hdtaliife 
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exceptions have till novir left to other countries the work 
of and the profit from manufacturing her valuable raw 
materials or have allowed them to remain unutilised.” 
Wilson says, “Had India been independent she would 
have retaliated, would have imposed prohibitive duties 
upon the British goods and would thus have preserved her 
own productive industry from annihilation. This act of 
self-defence was not permitted by her. She was at the 
mercy of the stranger. British goods were forced upon 
her without paying any duty and the foreign manufacturer 
employed the arm of political injustice to keep down and 
ultimately strangle the competitor with whom he could 
not have contended on equal terms.” 

The policy pursued in all civilised countries is to 
remove all internal duties which hamper trade and industry 
and excise on all articles excepting those which are injurious 
to public health and on few luxuries. The fiscal com- 
mission says “ In the British colonies and the United States 
of America excise taxation has gradually been confined to 
these articles. But on the continent of Europe many coun- 
tries have applied the excise system to other commodities, 
such as sugar and salt, which France employs not only a 
compartively wide range of excise duties but also a systenj 
of state monopolies under which the whole profit from the 
manufacture of excisable articles, such as tobacco and 
matches, are secured to the state. , In Egypt after the 
establishment of two cptton mills, in 1901 the governimept 
8Uti|ec:te4 their product to consumption tax , of 6^., 
compensfa^d| for the loss of cusitoms revenue- Ip Japan 
cotton cloth is subject 16 a conshpiption ^ tax s^hicli com- 
prises both an exois!e'.<^|y^pl3t,b<w^■ : and a siir- ' 
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a consumption tax on kerosine and an excise duty on sugar.” 
Excise duty on wine, opium, ganja and tobacco is justifiable 
but duty on sugar and salt has no justification and they are 
the essential articles of food and any excise duty on them 
hinders the development of the muscle of the nation. The 
case of France and Japan has no comparison with that of 
India. France has adopted a policy of state monopolies 
under which the whole profit from the manufacture of articles 
is secured to the state. A policy of this kind which a state 
works as a monopoly cannot be regarded as a guide for a 
correct policy on excise matters. The consumption tax, cloth, 
manufactured in Japan cannot be held to provide any 
precedent for the purpose of a similar policy in India. 
This tax is levied in Japan with the specific object of en- 
couraging the export of cloth and to economise home con- 
sumption. Such a policy may be justifiable in Japan which 
has industrially advanced and is able to supply the world, 
markets besides satisfying her home market but it does not 


apply to India which is hardly able to supply 50% of her 
own requirements. The circumstances existing in Japan 
for levying a duty on Kerosine do not exist in India, and a‘ 
duty of one anna on every imperial gallon is unjustifiable 
in India. In Egypt the political control is in the hands of 
England and the excise duty oh cotton piece-gobds is due 
rnore to Lancashire influence as in India than to any idea 
of compensation for the loss of customs revenue. Excise 


duties hamper industries and lead to undue intefferenbe 
v?ith home manjifacture. It is why England, eveh during 
the stress' of ’war, Ihhye^rithposed ahy countervailing excise 
duty on English motor cars thought duty of.SSl^ ^as 
imposed on irojported ihotor cars. ‘ ' ' . . i.. 

, / iPOREfeN dAfiitAL ' ' ' ' 

The fjsbal'c'b'iftfitlieion rfecoraytendg’'‘’.^yheti:th6^rhdlah ' 
goV'6rhmeht is'^kntth'i^dt^sib'tig'’ d!r' Whbn' 'tye ’lijiik'ri.’ 
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taxpayer’s money is being devoted to the stimulus of an 
enterprise, it is reasonable that special stress should be laid 
on the Indian character of the companies thus favoured. 
In all such cases we think it would be reasonable to insist 
that companies enjoying such concessions should be incor- 
porated and registered in India with Rupee capital, tha-t 
there should be a reasonable proportion of Indian directors 
on the Board and reasonable facilities should be offered for 
the training of Indian apprentices at Government expense.” 
If foreign capital is allowed to flow into the country the 
profits are sent out of the country, though the cost of labour 
in turning out the raw materials into finished products may 
be utilised in this country. The real enrichment of the 
country takes place only when the profits of the industry 
remain in the country. National wealth can be increased 
in a shorter period of time than by the taking away -of 
industrial profit to foreign countries. As for the advantages 
of allowing foreign capital to flow info 'India the commis- 
sion says, “ Moreover, apart from the intrinsic benefits of 
increased supply of' capital, the foreigner who brings’ his 
capital to India supplies Ihdia with many things of- which 
at her present stage she stands greatly in need. • It is on 
the whole the fore'ign- capitalist who imports into the 
country the technical knowledge and the organisatidri-which 
are needed to give an impetus to in<|ustrial development. 
It is to him that we thostlook largely at first for the intro- 
duction of new industries and for instruction in the econo- 
mics of mass ‘ production.” Tfie dommissipri lacks a 
complete S:fipWledge of 'the indukrial situation ip Ipdia, 
The great' ihdustrial, enterprises in ‘tl^e Kol^r*' ^ 
fields ahd' tl^'|'\electricar'''ij:iachihpry ' af 
SivaSattiddrat llh M)^spi’d*’itlkte''Tafeify toe ; stajei^djlt',,. 
fcofe^rhfssidh.'"' 'Th6''lndljafi’"th4VdiVB|'in ' I's In 

no ’Way" better ' 4lfed'''''W'JtiddSfcrfar'’ 

25 
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Indian in British Empire except with this difference. In the 
ope case he has a semblance of freedom to start his own 
industi^ial enterprises and the state is ready to help him as 
far as it is allowed, while in the other he is exploited for 
the benefit of England. Indians have freely imported 
technical skill from abroad pending the training of Indian 
apprentices and have conclusively shown their capacity tQ 
organise and develop large-scale industries. The lack of 
capital to which repeated references have been made is dae 
mpre tp the risks involved in establishing new industries 
under unsympathetic foreign domination gripping the 
throat pf the country than to actual inadequacy of capital. 
The greigit wur loan contributed by India is enough proof of 
adequate capital available in India. If the state shows a 
favourable attitude towards the development of industries 
Indiau capital will not be kept back from investment in 
safe and sound channels, ensuring a reasonable return. 
The, state has not pven cared to build a technological instil 
tutp even in the lyhole of India though a number of clerk* 
manpfacturipg Universities have been built up. If India 
really feeh that she i? safe and independent in her fiscal 
policy 1 Indian women will give up their jewellery and up 
fpreign capital need be hunted after** and the profits of 
industry also will, remain in India* 

cottage industries 

The great cfiairka, movernent in India is ofter> made 
a topic of cdticism by the fpreign economists that India 
is going l?ack to antedeluvi^p times. The charka , is 
'resorted to po’^ as a compeiitiyi instrument against, the 
modern machinery bht ,af' a development ,pf homely industty 
ih'thfe idle,h6areqf'thi,da;y. , their fqod Ih' 

Iheic hopuea ^ to, cdotli thoma^lyes, i.n, their 
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spare hours. But the organisation of companies to obtain 
a profit by spinning on charka is a day dream and no 
Indian economist has ever thought that he could compete 
by charka with Lancashire machinery. 

STATE HELP. 

The industrial commission says that the conditions 
of India render essential a policy of active intervention 
on the part of government in the industrial affairs of the 
country. Proposals were made for the better exploitation 
of the forests and fisheries. Previous to the war, too ready 
reliance was placed on imports from overseas and this 
habit was fostered by the government practice of pur« 
chasing stores in England. Special proposals are 
made for commercial and mining education; and 
the future establishment of two imperial colleges is 
adumbrated, one for the' highest grade of engineering and 
the other for metallnrgy. The industrial commission advo- 
cates a re-organisation of the existing scientific services, 
in such a way as to unite in imperiid services, classified 
according to Science subjects, all the scatteted wbrkefs 
now engaged in the provinces on isolated tasks. HdW ^ar 
government has acted liip to the teCommendatiohs mnde 
by the commission every Indian kttovfrs. It iS a mere 
waste of money to appoint such cotatnissions when the 
government is not prepared to act. The tsommissiofi 
thinks that redneed railway rates to and from ports have 
been prejudicial to industrial developnient and that 
position mquires Carefnb ekamlnatiori With a View to Ihe 
removal bf esfetiniS anbntalies. Iri particular it Sfebdld be 
pts^We to inciease'the rates on raw predace fot ekpofta 
and ' ‘,bn ■imports "■ ^■'dthef :thaff ' ' macfeinety ' arid' 'Sto'rei^ ' ’ 
,i,jidustrial,?»«e-/.. .'i; 
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TRANSPORT. 

The Indian Railway Committee (The Acworth Com- 
mittee) says, (23) “.VVe recommend that the system of 
management by companies of English doinicile should not 
be continued after the termination of their existing con- 
tracts and that these companies should not be permitted 
further to increase their share capital. (24) We recom- 
racnd that no steps should be taken towards establishing 
combined companies, both with English and Indian domicile. 
(25) We recommend that the undertakings of the 
guaranteed companies, as and when the contracts fall in, 
be entrusted to the direct management of the state. (26) 
We recommend that the whole of the capital for the future 
development of the Indian railways be raised directly by the 
state.” The Mackay Committee of 1907 considered 
that the Government should fix periodically a standard 
of annual, capital expenditure which would approxi- 
mate to 18| crores and they laid stress on the desir- 
ability of Government adopting a steady annual rate of 
expenditure which they might reasonably hope to maintain 
even- in times of difficulty. In practice the Government, 
did not see their way either to attain, the modest standard 
recornmended by the committee or to, adhere over a series 
of years to any uniform rate. Consequently the economic 
djevelopment of India has suffered from the utter failure 
even to keep abreast of the daily requirements of the traffic 
actoarlly jin sight and clamouring- tp be carried. The provi- 
sion for fpt^re development is prjactically upthought- of at 
present. ^ India .-Ijai. propulation;.of 3,00 millions, the 
railway line is 3.^70) flai|?s. , Canada has, a population of 
8 ipUHons, the raii'^ray^fine ia 3.^, , QOO , unites and Australia! 

,2S>,000, miles. ■ Thi«w 

disparity is due to the fact that India has no control 
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her finances. The tracie demands of Indians are not 
readily heeded to and the companies used to give preference 
to English merchants and the comforts of 3rd class passen- 
gers are completely neglected by the companies. The 
nationalisation of railways is the panacea of these evils. 
There is an immense flutter in financial circles in London 
and very great influence is brought to bear upon the authori- 
ties in order that English capital may continue to exploit 
the Indian Railways as ever. The European capitalist 
recommends that the system of both state and company 
management should be continued. Indians know bow 
the Elast India Company managed the state and ruined the 
economic interests of India. So will be the company 
management or state and company management combined 
of Indian railways. As for the epestion of funds the 
legislature must adjust its budget to provide sufficient 
funds for the daily as well as the future development of 
Railways. The military expenditure is a stumbling block 
on the economic development of India. The standing 
joint committee on Indian affairs, in its second report of 
July, 1922, dealing with the maintenance of British troops, 
points out that the Indian Budget for 1922-1923 shows 
an estimate of over 62 crores of Rupees on military expend!- , 
ture out of a total expenditure, of 141 crores, while rthe , 
revenue, is 132 crores and the deficit 9 crores. This serious 
financial position renders economics in all possible direc- 
tions imperative,. The expenditure in India for Britia^ ^ 
troops in 1921-1922 was Rs. 16,81,00,000 compared with 
7,32,00,000 in 1913-1914, despite the fact that the strength 
had been .reduced by 6000 men. ; This ten-fold increase 
in. the cost of neilitary earpenditare, during a decade , 9 ) 31 % 
all Indian aspirations for progriess and the creation of a 
citizen , army . is ■ , the ; only , ■ ■ to ' «aye, ;, , India , from 
economic' ruiii' , ■ There is a’, very , strong fei^iog among fhe „ 
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Indian people in favour of an Indian mercantile marine. 
Reference has been made in the fiscal commission’s report 
in paragraph 131 to this feeling and recently it found 
expression in the central legislature. Nothing should be 
done which will have the effect of retarding the establish- 
ment of a mercantile marine in India or of making its 
success doubtful. It should be officered and manned by 
Indians. It will be a great asset to the national defence 
of India. As a preliminary to constitutional reforms the 
authors of the Montagu-Chelnisford report urged the impor. 
tance of a complete separation between the finances of 
the central government in India and those of the provincial 
governments (Chapter VI 11 of their report). The scheme 
they proposed abrogates the present system by which 
certain of the main heads of revenue and expenditure are 
divided between the central and the provincial exchequers; 
some of these it hands over wholly to the central govern- 
ment — ^inOOme-tax, revenue from general stamps, customs; 
others wholly to the provinces — land revenue, irrigation, 
excise and judicial stamps; while they should be wholly 
responsible for the corresponding charges and for all 
expenditure in connection with famine. The financial 
relations committee says, “We cannot concealfrbm ourselves 
tli^ disadvantages in ordinary circumstances of a system of 
provincial contributions and we anticipate that the goveril- 
nient of India will direct its financial policy towards 
routing these contributions with responsible rapidity, 
and their tillimate cessation'. 

The commltiee jlurther recommends with regard to 
pensions, lehve allowances 'drawn outside India, that' pen*- 
sitittC afid leave alloWii^es provincial servants musts be 
paid by provincial govetttinoftts and the cfentraV, governmeott 
atiotiid i^efieve the prdviiioesby paying their 0 |»eaeio*i* and ■ 
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leave allowarces. No surplus will be possible without pro- 
vincialisation of the revenue from general stamps. In as 
much as by this re-arrangement the government of India 
will lose heavily the committre proposed tentatively some 
contributions from the provincial revenues. ‘ The iniquitous 
impost ’ on Madras is 348 lakhs, Bombay 56, Bengal 63, 
United Provinces 240, Panjab 175, Burma 64, Central 
Provinces 22, Assam 15. The considerations taken by the 
committee are (1) whether they are heavy gainers in the 
new distribution of revenues, (2) whether they contribute 
very largely indirectly through customs and income-tax to 
the Government of India. Such contributions are to be 
made till a period of 7 years, at the end of which Madras 
is to contribute 17%, Bombay 13%, Bengal 19%, United Provin- 
ces 18%, Punjab 9%, Burma 6-5%, Bihar and Orissa 10%, 
Central Provinces 5%, Assam 2‘5%. These are to be reduced 
or increased in an arithmetical progression during these 7 
years. The cominittee further recommends that the provin- 
cial loan account should be funded. Whatever portion of 
the account so “ funded ” the province is prepared to take 
over forthwith should be written off against an equal portion 
of the provincial balance as from 1st April, 1921 ; and the 
balance of the “funded" account should remain outstanding 
as a debt, frpna the province to the government of India- 
On the outstanding balance the province should pay interest 
at an average rate and also an annual charge for redemp- 
tion, enough to redeem the debt in not more than 12 years. 
The committee recommends that general stamps also be 
given to Provincial revenues., If there is to be real provipr 
cial autonomy the iniquitous impost must be , removed and 
a clear line of idetnarkatioh be drawn between provincial and 
and central revenues on an iqu^table basis so that the pro^ 
Vinces ca|>iai|^l^''pf ptfflsing'tbe, tne 

Interests of , 
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ANNUAL DRAIN. 

The annual drain from India to England, one of 
the patent factors for her growing poverty and destitution, 
is some £ 20 million sterling. Of this the major portion 
is interest on capital raised in England for the railways 
and other public works of India. Another item is the 
annual remittance to the India Office for government stores 
bought in England for India. Another item is the payment 
of pensions and leave allowances of British servants of 
Indian service in England. 

About the extravagance of the Government, LalaLaj* 
pat Rai, in his Presidential address at the 1st Trade U.nion 
Congress at Bombay, says : 

" The Government of this country is wasteful and exlravagant in 
the salaries and allowances it allows to its higher service. It would 
bo bankrupt if it met the demands of the subordinate ser\’ices and 
lowest rank of its employees also in the same spirit. Consequently to 
avoid bankruptcy it sweats its lowest service in a way as perhaps no 
other government on the face of the earth does. There is no country 
in the world which pays its higher civil and military service anything 
like the salaries of the Government of India does. In tho whole of the 
United states there is only one man who gets more than 35,000 rupees 
per annum, and that is the iwesident of the United States. In Japan 
■even the Prime Minister does not got that amount. In India there are 
dozens,' mostly Englishmen, who get, more than that amount. Com- 
pare the, salaries, post by posl,_and you will find the standard extra, 
vagantly higher in India, whj^e the living even now is comparatively 
cheaper. Yet within the lasttwo or three years the Government has 
sanctioned enorhidus increases ih these salaries. The worst features of 
the 'situation, howeVer,' is the extreme' di'sbarity that dxists between the 
salaries of the lowest setrioes and»tbcige of 'the highest. ' The difference 
Jjetween maximuia aad , inininutn ■' salaries . irt the United States., and 
Gre^it Brita^ ;on the . ^ , hf nd .1^^^ on the othir is simply start; 
jjpgi In tjie , United ^;ta.tes the lowest salary fillow^ to ,a clerk or 
porter iti Governmenf office is from about 1,000' to 1^260 dollars , a 
year, and the highest allowed to a cabine't'mlm^eif 'is 12,000. la 'India, 
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a cabinet minister gets Rs. 80,000 a year besides allowances, while his 
orderly gets only Rs. 120 a year or at the most Rs. 180, In calcu- 
lating the needs of a civil servant, the gevernment of India shows a 
great deal of generosity, provides for the education of his children, for 
the luxury of*travelling to and from Europe, and secures him a high 
standard of comfort in India. But when it enters into calculation 
ascertaining the proper salary of a post-man or a telegraph peon or an 
orderly or Railway porter or signaller, it not only disregards all these 
considerations but is mean enough to bring into account the earnings of 
his wife and minor children ” 

The economic life of India is mainly in the hands 
of foreign exploiters. Government took control of gold and 
silver in 1919 and prevented export and melting. Gold 
ceased to fanction as a currency and the note issue was 
expanded ; small notes of one and 2| Rupees were put in 
enormous circulation. In the pre-war period the gross note 
circulation was about 6,000 and the percentage of metallic 
reserve to thj grosj n>t 2 circulation was about 75. The 
not*, circulation in 1919 rose to 15, 346 and the percentage 
of metallic reserve fell to 35. Facilities of note encash- 
ment were reduced. Mr. Dalai, the only Indian member of 
the Exchange and Currency Committee, recommended as 
follows : — 

(1) The money Standard in India should remain unalfered, 
that is, the -standard of the sorareign and gold mohur 

, , with rupees' related tliweto at the ratio of IS .'to 1. 

(2) Ereeandiunfettered imports and exports- by tbspiibKc 
, of gold bullion and gold 'Coins. 

(3) , Free and unfettered impwts and exports 'bsy. the ipMbitic 

of silver bullion and coins. ' 

■,W, 

26 


, . *r .ftapss,of^l6S;graih9',flf 

sft.pr^nt m'circijfl^.'tion' continue 

^ i^oye* ',92 

i^iSi isfe|^d - l^irer 
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(6) As long as the price of silver is 92 cents, Governmsnt 
should coin 2 Rupees silver coins of reduced fineness 
compared with that of the present silver Rupee and the 
same to be unlimited legal tender. 

(7) Government to sell council bills by competilive 
tenders for the amount defined in the Budget as required 
to be remitted to the secretary of state. The Budget 
estimate to show under separate headings the amount 
of council bills drawn for Home charges, for capital 
outlay and discharge of debt. Council bills to be 
sold for Government requirements only and not for 
trade purposes, except for the purpose mentioned in the 
next succeeding recommendation. 

(8) “Reverse” drafts on London to be sold only at 

“ 29 u 

1 s 3 g-jj d. The proceeds of Reverse ” drafts to be 

kept apart from all other government funds and not 

tO'he utilised for any purpose except to meet drafts drawn 

by the Secretary of State at a rate not below I s 4 cl 

per rupee. 

His view was not accepted and the 2 sh. Rupee as 
■proposed by European members was adopted. Their view 
was that the Rupee should be 'linked to gold and not 
•sterling at the rate of 2 shillings instead of the standard 
value of 1 s. 4 d. The result was a heavy loss to government 
arid many big traders be:ame bankrupts. In their report 
the currency committee said that whilst a fixed rate of 
exchange exercises little influence on the coarse of trade, 
a. rising exchange impedes exports and stimulates imports 
and a falling exchange exercites a reverse influence. The 
government . sold £ 55 millions of reverse councils before 
abandoning their effort to sterilise exchange at the new 
ratio; the loss of tnese — that is the difference between the 
cost of patting the funds down in London and in bringing 
■^h^' fei.ok to' Indk— was Rs; 33 erdres — a dead loss to 
iWdia, ■ ’5;?' pf without 
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breaking or sariously affecting the preaiiuni' or gold. The 
only advantages were a considerable contraction ot the 
Note issue and the silver token currency. In September, ' 
1920, the Viceroy announced that 1238 lakhs of silver had 
been returned to the currency making the metallic reserve 
57% whilst the Note issue had been reduced from Rs. 185 
crojes to 153 crores. The government had no right to 
interfere with the established standards of value. ’ The 
high exchange was prejudicial to Indian trade and industry. 
The sale of reverse councils was sacrificing the sterling 
resources of the country at ruinously low rates. Exchange 
should be left to find its own level, with only the fixed' 
legal minimum of one and four pence, above which no ' 
reverse councils should be sold. The attempt made by 
the government was to stimulate the export trade of 
England at the expense of India. Later, when the impor- 
ters were hard hit there was a demand from various 
quarters for the resumption of the sale of reverse councils 
but to this government turned a deaf ear on the ground 
that without the collateral support of a revival of the 
export trade this would have no effect and government" 
would devote all their energies to the revival of the export 
trade. 

SETTLEMENT OF ACCOUNTS. 

On 16th JulyT923 Sir Purushotamdas, durjng his 
meihbership of the Inchcape Committeei caime across 
substantial evidence regarding the' crores of ra;^es tfjat 
India was losing in respect of apportionment of financial 
liabilities iietween England and India. Seveiral, iteins of 
expenditure j)aftfcalarly rnilitary, naval and political' ’which 
should have ' beten 1 borne by the fidmegoverafneht 
inflicted oh Indiai ''because the' secretary of ‘Statl'lha^ l]^ ' 
final'vOiCe arid' bv^eti-rhled Stfhla,Ih tfie ihteteit:''<i^''tfe%'ntife]^''* 
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taxpayer. He therefore urged in the council of state that 
no compromise be made between Simla ond Whitehall in 
any dispute without the previous sanction of the Indian 
legislature and that when arbitration was felt necessary, 
arbitrators should be the premiers of the Empire in 
conference. Sir Purushotamadas showed from records that 
since 1858 India had been bled by wrong apportionment and 
that the government of Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebury 
had admitted the injustice of the transaction and showed 
readiness; to appoint a body of arbitration. Even a 
conservative commission like the Welby Commission of 
1900 reported in favour of arbitration as it found that the 
war office had unjustly charged India and the govern- 
ment of India’s representations had been always 
ignored. When Sir Purushotamadas asked for the amounts 
under dispute at the present moment Mr. Mc’Wathers, 
the financial secretary, while admitting that large sums 
were involved, evaded the point by saying that definite 
information was being collected. . He and Sir Muhammed 
Shaft, however, attacked, the resolution as being inconsistent 
with the existing constitution in asking to deprive the 
secretary of state of his final powers and entrusting it 
to the Assembly. But the motion was defeated on account 
of the thin attendance of nomofficial members. 

CO-OPERATION. 

, I'he co-operative movement- l^s made great progress 
an^.it belp^'. to keep, down, the, encumbrance, on the 
land, anjl tp spetbp, agriculturist from, the, clutches, of. 
th^ mqnpy-Iender.. Ha,bit^of;tlyjft^d^i ,of independence or 
tr^);pepft6i:\sly, ' ^^tiftapced . by the. cpro^rative system, and, 

of jofnt , enterprise, and, responsi- ■ 
bi||y inci|iji'(;at^,,,ih, 'the, mind of, the.raiyat*,. Itkap,', 

,t 
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‘mosl important means of the improvement of the masses 
of the country. Great has been the success of the move- 
ment in many spheres. There are many cases when the 
influence of these societies has worked against drunkenness 
the habit of spending largely on marriages and has 
inculcated business ‘habits. The feeling of ail for each 
and each for all is one of the main products of the co- 
operative spirit. Though illiteracy has hampered the 
movement a little the co-operative spirit has in its turn 
produced a spantaneons desire for education. Members of 
rural societies have attempted to learn to read and write 
in order to take a real interest in the working of 
the society. The great difficulty in the introduction 
and extension of the co-operative system is due 
to the disintegration of the old village communities 
and the consequent decay of the spirit of co-operation 
amongst the villagers. The only way by which the 
evil can be arrested and the economic and social 
standards of life of the rural people elevated, is by the 
inauguration of healthy panchayats and co-operative socie- 
ties. In Europe, in addition to land credit societies there 
are a number of co-operative societies for undertaking special 
forms of agricultural enterprise viz., the purchase of agri- 
cultural implements and manures, the production of com- 
modities and their sale. They purchase at cheap whole-sale 
prices instead of high retail prices and the freight also will 
be cheaper. Implements and appliances which will be be- 
yond the financial capabilities of individual land-owners can 
be purchased in common. Sugar, oil threshing, and mill- 
ing also have been worked on co-operative basis. In Italy 
and Switzerland there are co-operative societies for distri- 
buting the necessaries of life. The whole-sale societies in 
Great Britain have established factories and workshops of 
their own for making shoeSf clothingn hs,rdware, bischit% 
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jams and pickles. Many co-operative unions set apart a 
portion of their profits as a fund for education and elect 
special committees to train the masses in education and 
co-operative thought. The production becomes much easier 
by the elimination risk, which arises from the fact that the 
consumer and producer have equal interest, being members 
of the same society, and articles can be had very cheaply. 
The habit of paying cash down is encouraged and there is 
no higher school of Democracy than a properly worked 
co-operative society. 



CHilP'TBJR Y 

SOCIAL PURIFICATION 


To aim at democracy without attempting to correct 
social evils is to attempt to sleep only with one eye closed 
while the other is kept awakened. It is the constant 
endeavour of every reformer to overcome the vices in society, 
or else society will either assert its vitality ior purging out 
the evils by a revolution or succumb under them by 
loss of its organic growth and deteriorate. Some senti- 
ments are useful for the gro\vth of societies and when they 
grow preponderatingly abnormal they cause the ruin of 
that society. Take for instance the spirit of exclusiveness. 
Among the early Aryans this spirit helped a good deal for 
uniting the various Aryan tribes against the non-Aryans 
and when the Aryan glory faded and the Hindus failed to 
preserve their independence, the spirit of exclusiveness grew 
stronger and led to the downfall of the Aryan power. The 
Turks won Constantinople by their exclusiveness over the 
Christian races of Europe. When the Turk failed to 
asdmilate his Christian subjects into his nation-state and 
excluded them from high and trustworthy places the fall of 
the Turk began. The Maharattas in their early days were 
able to cement the Hindu races by their exclusiveness 
against ]the Mussulman and, as their power increased, they 
failed to assimilate the Mussalmans and their’ exclusiveness 
was the cause of their ruin. The Englishman to-day may 
gairi by hi^'excJtiaiveness, which affordihim greater^ opjjor- 
tuhities for eXplpiting, the coloured races and Natuim ,wiU 
not , fail tp.pay'hiiie, ■ 

It is high' tiiiii :']fpr;''the,,lB4ia^^^ to pat 'his 

.ptder,'. . ’• Osi^’iif-the ■ glieat - monjitr. 
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kill/’ says the great scholar and patriot, Dr. Bhandarkar. 
Caste is the cause of social stagnation, division and in- 
flexibility. Dr* Tagore says, 

This immutable and all-pervading system of caste has no 
doubt imposed a mechanical uniformity upon the people, but it has at 
the same time kept their different sections inflexibly and unalterably 
separate, with the consequent loss of all power of adaptation and re-ad- 
justment to new conditions and forces. The regeneration of the Indian 
people to my mind, directly and perhaps solely depends upon the 
removal of this condition of caste. When I realise the hypnotic hold 
which this gigantic system of cold-blooded repression has taken place 
on the minds of our people, whose social body it has so completely 
entwined in its endless coils, that the free expression of manhood, 
even under the direst necessity, has become almost an impossibilit 5 ', 
the only remedy that suggests itself to ms is to educate them out of 
their trance.., ....Now has come the time when India must begin to 
buil4,a>nddeacl arrangement must gradually give way to living construc- 
tion — organised growth. If to break up the feudal system and the 
tyrannical conventionalism of the mediaeval church, which had outraged 
the healthier instincts of humanity, Europe needed the thought-impulse 
of ihe Renaissance, and the fierce struggle of the Reformation, do we 
not need in a greater degree an over- whelming influx of higher social ideas 
before a placfe can l>e found for true political thinking ? Must' we not 
have the greater, vision of humanity which will impel us, to shake off the 
fetters , that shackle our individual life before we begin to dream , of 

riatibnal freedom ? From my seclusion it seems to me that, it is not 

this dr that measure which is at the bottom of the Indian unrest. We 
havl> been on the whole comfortable with a comfort unknown for a 
We. have .peace and . protection and many of the oppor- 
tuniijies ;fqr which thw imply, i Why then .this anguish of 

? , Bpcausisi tto.caijitectibstyr^n Eg^t and donees wofk 

and ^uickeueti the dpiripa^^t of o^.^pul , We have he^uu,to be dimly 
ephifeibus 6t theyatueof time we hayii allb^yed to sHp by, of th6_ weight 
'bf'the clBg^hg, Effete thatter yi^Siih'^eWea^lowecifoaccuifiid and 
we are very angry with oinfselVei' * We ' have also begun Vaguely io 
.realise the failure of England tq rise to the gre^ occasion; and to miss 
' h!tid '‘ikom ihe Whtbh" ft"' so ^ clearly 

aVA'^’tnbubled ‘With'' 
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which we know not how to name. How England can best be made 
to perceive that the mere establishment of Pax Britannica cannot eithe^ 
justify or make possible her continued domination, I have no idea, but of 
this I am sure, that the sooner we come lo our senses and take up the 
thread of our appointed task, the earlier will come the final 
consummation.” 

Mr. Kidd in “Social Evolution” P. 154, says, “in eastern coun- 
tries, where the institution of caste prevails, we have indeed only an 
example of a condition of society in winch these groups and classes 
have become fixed and rigid and in which consequently progress has 
been thwarted and impeded at every turn by innumerable barriers 
which have for ages prevented that free conflict of forces within 
the communiiy which has made so powerfully for progress among 
the western people.” The census report of 1891, page 121, says, “The- 
social and religious divisions of the Indian people are now based upon 
an exclusive devotion to heredity and custom manifested in the incli- 
nation to exalt the small over the great, lo exaggerate the importance 
of minor considerations and thus obscure that of the more vital. 
Litany and ceremonial observances usurp the place of moral and 
spiritual ideas with the result that the sanction of religion is applied 
to all the regulations of social intercourse. Rank and occupation are 
crystallised into hereditary attributes, a process which ends in the 
formation of a practically unlimited number of self-centred and 
mutually repellant groups, cramping the sympathies and the capacity 
for thought and actions. Within these groups, it is hardly possible^ 
to sp^ak too highly of the charity and devotion of the members of the 
co'mihunity to each other, but beyond them, the barriers on alb sides^ 
preclude cO-operation and real ’comi>assion and stifle originality in. 
action.” ' ' • ' : ■' I 

, , , ^ c , 

Mr. Nesfield in his “Rd'J^iew of the Cdste Systerh'** 
(p^ges 103 -;- 104 ), says. ' ' • . . 

'Sooi^rtyiiasteadpf CO, _ as om organise^ 
divided aKainjst,ii,se|f '.by inorgapip ^cUfsijs, like geological stmtsi. ' 'iTbe' 
S(6n^ of insecurily tbpjs , '“^1’ l«ad to’'a'li38S'"df' 

independence, and cotoage in !tlie cliafaPfir of ifldiyfdudlsi'''P<3t', maa 
soon' ce,a8e's' tb rely',d^'hi^i^flfif4^hinlw'iljatnd'fftlik6i6d'5#to,beplao«di 

tbidg’''»tidfe''ils’'ta4y' say tot; ' 
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trued. Thus the two great defects in the Indian character--- a want of 
reliance in one’s self and a want of confidence m others— have sprung 
from a common source, the terror-striking influence of caste. The 
caste arrogance of the Brahman which first sent these evil spirits 
abroad has corrupted the whole nation and descended to the very 

lowest strata of the population Not only has caste demoralised 

society at large, but it is a constant source of oppression within its 
particular ranks. Caste is therefore an instrument both of widespread 
disunion abroad and of the meanest tyranny at home, and the latter 
of these e?ils has intensified the want of courage and self-reliance 
to which we have lately alluded as being one of the greatest defects in the 
Indian character.” at page 116 he says, “Had the Brahman never 
come into existence and had his arrogance proved to be less om- 
nipotent than it did, the various industrial classes would never have 
become stereotyped into castes and the nation would have been spared 
a degree of social union to which no parallel can be found in human 
history.” 

The two great distinguishing features of caste at the 
present day is endogamy and absence of commensal’ty. 
Exagamy is not prevalent because there is no law in India 
legalising the marriages between caste and caste, : between 
Hindus and Muhammadans and between people of one 
face with those of another. No'iy the Civil Marriage Act 
W3LS passed^ We hope that, nationalists will in future not 

Eesort endogamy as usual but, break through the fetters 

of custom and marry outside thei-r sect or caste or religion. 
Thus a wider field will be open for the choice of marriage 
betvufew roan .,nnd-wpm;?^ii.i . As for co.mrnejpsality some 
nationalists who are purely vegetarians vfhb were 
acenstoraed from time immemorial to vaigeihri'an diet majr 
feel' diffictot * rather averse to'diae^^^ a hah-vegetarian. 
ihhy 'like ptie Mhd of foodj' the other may like another. 

an^,td^rictioh,®B ,.,8he 
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selection of food by an individual is preposterous and an 
insult to the instincts of the human race. Man is by his 
physiologicdl structure a carnivorous as well as a herbi- 
vorous animal. The canines and incisors found largely in 
carnivorous animals are also found in the mouth of man. 
He has also a large number of molars, found in still greater 
numbers in herbivorous animals and wanting in carnivorous 
animals. The long alimentary canal of man is neither 
too long as that of the cow, the goat and the buffalo, 
purely herbivorous animals, nor too short as that of the 
wolf, lion and tiger, mainly carnivorous animals. If 
man is by creation a purely herbivorous animal some races 
could never have resorted to animal food ; the cow and 
the goat have no liking for animal food. So man is npt 
by nature exclusively herbivorous. Some races have taken 
to pure vegetarianism simply to develop the saixoic tempera- 
ment and kill the ferocity in man. Vegetarian races are 
not so active, martial and industrious as non-vegetarian 
races. Even in animals the wolf, the tiger and the lion 
are more active than the cow, the goat, the bull and tlie 
elephant. Even the vegetarian races take milk, ghee and 
other animal products. The absorption of vegetable food 
in the, body -takes along time and deprives the body of 
much of its vitality in„ as8imU3i.ting it. This .question of 
food should never stand in the- way, of consolidating the 
races together. When a non-vege-tariuP has to, dine yvith 
a vegetarian he can oblige his friepd by with^holding his 
meat diet so long as Ms friend who ,i$ a vegetarian- stays 
with! Mm.' He has to bear in mind. the words of St* 
who says, labat noakemy fFiofid offend,! will ea^ noflishh 
while the ■ .if ' ■ RWplOi 19^0 - 

their -minds to '■foveifdossie,, ,suoh,'S,e^ii|jji43aehtal, 
ptogiess '• 
ljgpiid'';'i,; -Mcidesi -i, ; 
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about the Acharams, washings and other perfunc- 
tory ceremonies attendant on caste. All such Phari- 
saistical customs may easily be given up when 
unnecessary and practised by all when necessary. 
Christ broke the Jewish caste when he allowed his 
disciples to eat with “unwashen hands,” when he held 
intercourse with the Syro-Phoenician woman, when he 
touched the leper. Why not the example of the Jewish refor- 
mer inspire similar feelings in the hearts of Indian Nationa- 
lists ? The great* slur on Plindu society is its treatment of 
the Pancharaas, Their position is the most degraded even 
from epic and Puranic times. Even tbe establishment of 
Mahomedan rule in India does not appear to have improved 
the position of the Chandalas, although the Mussulmans 
recognise no caste and freely employ them in domestic 
service. It is really surprising why some of the Muham- 
madan rulers, who hated the Brahmans, bad not taken linto 
their heads of elevating these people and thereby put down 
the Brahman influence. Buddha was dissatisfied with the 
then existing state of caste system and strongly protested 
against it. During the Buddhist period caste system lost 
its vigour and rigidity to a very great extent on account of 
the predominance of Buddhism in the land. Even then the 
lot of the Gbandal'a was the same. ButBuddhism disappeared 
from this land on account of the upheaval of orthodox 
Hinduism which made caste as rigid hs it could be in 
the Puranic period. Islam is more democratic i than Hindu- 
ism. So the'. Hindus Were overthrowin. Wherever the 
irigour of the caste laxed there the Hindu powet raised its 
h6ad. In th^ toteles of SiVajf the Mohar fought side by 
^de WiththelBrhhthiiii The Sikhs' treated them well and 
they were victorious over 'other people. The lot ‘of the 
Chandalia is the Wdrst-iio 'thO south-west *of India where no 
ifdrdgfl‘:Mhetice 'vp«jaetr^^ very.> Eecetit!Hiaies;.aiMi 
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orthodox Hinduism held its sway. A nation waijfejg, iH"' 
solidarity can never withstand the onslaught of forfelgn 
invaders. An anti-social man can be easily conquered by 
the social man. The caste system as it has been in existence 
is an anti-social system. It is a system of graduated 
despotism and slavery, the oflfspring of Hindu priestly rule 
and militarism. But after the advent of the British, the priestly 
class was secularised by being employed in government 
offices and the individual freedom which is the strong 
characteristic of Christian religion takes hold of the mind 
of many an educated Indian and the rigidity of caste is 
reduced to its lowest minimum, and after the inauguration 
of complete democracy in India we hope caste will find no 
place at all in the Indian polity or sociology. The Mission- 
ary efforts of the Christians helped a good deal in elevating 
the status of the low castes and in creating in them ideas of 
self-respect, self-love and self-reverence. The personal 
freedom enjoyed by most of the low caste people has 
relieved them from their slave-mentality. The great 
preacher Mahatma Gandhi taught that untouchability is a 
curse in the Hindu society. No doubt there were slaves 
in ancient Rome and Greece and other countries. But the 
lot of slaves was not so bad as that of the Chandala in 
India. The slaves were companions of their lords. They 
were in peraonal attendance on them and if they were 
intelligent and faithful they became their confidential 
advisers. The idea of cutting off a whole caste from society 
and keeping them at a distance as a mark of their; degrada*- 
tion, declaring them to be unfit for any kind of interfsotprse 
is unique in the annals of a country. It is ,, also, , .unique 
the history of ihe world that a people, nearly ,313 . millions 
in number, occupying; a vast, and fertile country, with , 4|1 
!thd 'advantagei whio^ 'Nature has 'to bestow, ia held in ,?}%' 
S^Otioa by:a' kandjtei',,; 
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pocket the insult when their countrymen are segregated in 
distant places in other parts of the Empire in the same 
way as these Chandalas are kept in India. Nature is too 
impartial to leave such men unpunished and the scourge of 
God is always on those who sin. Disunion paralyses a 
national movement. A united front is the sine qua non 
of success. Mahatma Gandhi preached very strongly 
against the evil of untouchability with a view to create a 
solidarity among the rank and file of the proletariat in the 
Indian nation. As more people will come forward to take 
up the national cause, the ideal of equality will infuse a 
new spirit in the Indian mentality. The idea of equality 
inspired the Ironsides of Cromwell to fight more strenu- 
ously than the Royalists who wanted to support the 
autocracy of the King and the Lords. It is the cry for 
pquality that inspired the French 'soldier to' dethrone the 
Bourbon. It is the sentiment of equality that makes 
America what it is to-day. The modern Russia is the 
outcomfe of this strong sentiment of equality among the 
peasants and workmen. Either on the battle-field or in 
office or in workshop the principle of equality holds good. 
If India gets rid of caste and untouchability and presents 
a mited front, her enemies will be disarmed and in fullness 
of time and the ordering of Providence, India will be able to 
abhieve what she is so ardently aiming after-ra place in the 
pantheon of Nations.. She will never thereafter . be 
looked down by her sister nations. In upion is our 
strength and in difeUmon our faHlure. That has been the 
'lesson nature has ever taught man. The experience of 
'ffiiiikind proves it and ^the flstoty ‘of Nations affirips it 
voice'bf cofiScfente'". accepts, it .but. the , pride, of 
,it. ( . -Ptide -alwsiys: ■ iwecedesi.a fall tand',; .when 
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avert a fall ; otherwise his fate is sealed and no amount of 
tall talk will save him. 


WOMEN 

Gentleness and devotion to God are the predominant 
characteristics of Indian women. If intellectual and spiritual 
refinement is combined with these qualities then will 
womanly grace be carried to perfection. The present edu- 
cation has only touched the merest fringe of Indian woman- 
hood and has not been able to create a new life among 
them. Those few women who have come forward to 
work for the good of their country and humanity have not 
shown that courage which is necessary to set on foot a 
movement which shall purge the human society of the evils 
under which they are suffering from ages long past. But 
there is a great prospect that Indian women before long will 
take a leading part in the greater India that is in the making. 
Their noble qualities will be utilised not only for the happi- 
ness of the Indian home but lor the good of the country as 
well. The fact that many Indian women could not recog- 
nise the beneficial effects of such a permissive legislation as 
that of government’s Civil Marriage Act shows how depressed 
is the feminine mind in India. Though so many great men 
from 'Ranade downwards hand condemned the evils of child 
marriage, the women of India bad, not come forward to 
raise their standard of ' rebellion against .auoh; ari oppressiv® 
and debasing custom. Though widow mamage' isilegaliSBd 
we find many a child widow everywhere, 4% of thei rbaifej 
aged 5 to 10 are marriedf and of! those aged', 10 to IS ytoiPB 
I5%y of tbos^ii between 15, to :2b! years and'the,vper«ie'fit 
tage rises to 69'':for,i!thps<4 between , 20' ■'■and'! ‘30' yearsw:, ./'(iJf 
the females tinder. 'Ito l^'t.w!een! 

S' 'and ,10 years ; ; ‘.;1 betitr'eettv'iO' 

•laet'vreeiDL' 1,5, and 
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2^ million girl-wives under 10, and 9 millions under 15 
years. The result is shown in the percentage of widows. 
The proportion of widows is about 18°/^ of the total number 
of females against only 9 % in western countries. About 4 
lakhs of widows are below 15. Legislation to prevent infant 
marriage is in force in the only two progressive places of 
India, the Indian states of Mysore and Baroda. In the 
former an Act has been passed forbidding the marriage of 
girls under eight, and that of girls under 14 with men over 
50 years of age. For though marriage is a sacrament in 
most places and with most people of India, old widowers 
greedily take up young girls as their wives without any 
regard to the future of the girls. Widowers above 50 
marrying girls below 12 are yet common, and the orthodox 
society still connives at such unnatural outrages in the name 
of religion.. The Gaekwar of Baroda, in the face of strong 
orthodox opposition has refused to satisfy . the best of old 
widowers to the sacrifice of young girls, and. in 1904 passed 
an Act forbidding absolutely the marriage of all girls below 
the age of 9. The Act allows the marriage of girls below 
the age of 12 and of boys below 16 only when the parents 
first obtain the consent of the tribunal consisting of the 
Subjudge, and .3 assessors of the petitioner’s caste. Con- 
sent is given only on certain special grounds specified in 
theiAct Every attempt of Dr- Gour to introduce a mea-. 
sure in the Legislative Assembly to raise the age of consent 
from 12 to 14 is thwarted and the measure is postponed 
from day to day- .A gotid deal lies in the hands of Indian 
women to agital;e. for itheiir* education! and elevation. 
Unless a greater rifimber of Indian women understand thO 
!(^iBabUlties unclj^t;:'which their' children' themselves, are 
Wffithing ' and '. 'Cotii®' forward' tb' alleviata.-. the .'lUiisery 
el ii thslip idaughteirs dnid ^iios- theuadyhiit .of demociac 3 f, 
iwiii' '^,^ddte':^''''a^od' 'wiH •neYef'bfe'abfe' tb :oop^ 
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with the advancing nations of the world, for one-half of 
Indian humanity is sunk in ignorance and slavery. The 
women must non-co-operate with men until their griev. 
ances are redressed. Every organic growth starts from 
within and any superstructure imposed on society without 
the consent of tho'>e under it is an incubus from which 
society suffers. The elevation of women is not in the 
hands of men but they must educate themselves and 
assert their equal rights in human society to which they are 
entitled by the laws of nature and Providence. There are 
in India to-day women who are doctors, barristers, inspectors, 
teachers, orators and poets. The Indian never considered 
this as unwomanly and has been encouraging it. As 
larger numbers of women receive education and assert 
their rights in societies as human beings the traces of 
opposition still lingering in the orthodox mind will vanish 
away. In the Ramakrishna mission and in the Arya Samaj 
there are devoted women workers carrying on institutions 
for the care of orphans, the nursing of the sick and the 
teaching of the young. The Begum of Bhopal has shown 
an enlightened policy among her subjects. The movement 
for the amelioration of women is a national movement 
and it is not confined to one particular class or race. The 
transformation to modern life of social service from the, 
secluded life behind the purdah is one of the marvellous 
achievements of Indian Nationalism. Those who have 
come out have been able to assume from the beginning 
their natural womanly place as leaders of national advance, 
in all that is good, and the educated men of India have , 
immediately accepted this as their cherished ideal. They 
speak with pride and admiration of the women who 
are leading the way, and respond, , generously .when their 
syropatWes are, .claimed, for financial .and other, support^, 

The Bombay and .. .hjladfas .corporations* ..have admitted. 

28 ' ' 
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some women as commissioners- Many Indian women 
presided over provincial conferences and some are office* 
holders in the Indian National Congress. It is really a 
pity that educated Indians hesitate to move forward when 
the safety and well-being of their own families are in 
jeopardy. The dead hand of custom lies heavy on the 
land and the Indian is slow to relieve his own daughter 
and sister from the thraldom of repressive customs and 
to educate them so that they may prove useful citizens 
in the greater India that is in the making. The great 
difficulty in their way is the opposition which they meet 
with from their ignorant elderly females. The public press 
is strongly advocating the cause of emancipation of Indian 
women and there are healthy features of their early attain- 
ment of equal status with men. A writer in Modern Review 
says, “In India woman has vegetated rather than lived 
the full life. She has not attained the status which is 
hers by birth-right. She has not been granted the 
advantages of an independent human being, nor has she 
given to the nation at large an impetus towards develop- 
ment. She has been cribbed and cabined and her growth 
impeded.” A writer in the Arya Patrika writes, “Looking 
on ivoman as a negligible factor, we have monopolised all 
de|lartmehts of thought arid activity to ourselves, and our 
tireatment haa been unjust in the extreme. To some, who 
have to pay large dowries for their daughters, the very 
Krth of a female child is unwelcome. Those who bedome 
widows lead misferkble lives; their presence is inauspicious, 
arid they are denied all comforts of life. Man may marry 
often as he |jleases; but woman only once. Man may 
improve his health, take an open air exercise; but wOthan 
remain a prisoner in the “black holes’* of ohr houses 
tfbt' homes. Mat! ' may , laurels' ih univefsities, bht 
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go to foreign countries to learn various arts and sciences 
but woman should not be given even chances of knowing 
how to handle a needle. Is not such a treatment of 
woman a disgrace to humanity? Mere taJk of nationalism 
does not produce a nation; it should be obvious to every 
man in India that the future of the country depends upon 
its motherhood. We may hold a hundred political con- 
gresses and conferences; we may talk as much as we will of 
our new-born nationalism; but never shall we make an 
inch of progress as a nation unless and until we solve this 
problem.” The educated classes in India neither get a 
fair start in their childhood, nor can they break the chains 
of narrow home traditions in later life. The bonds of 
caste and other evil customs which now cut so deeply, 
would be loosened at once if the home were an educated 
home. The evil caused by the ignorance at home works 
in manifold ways. The uneducated mothers, often them- 
selves mere children, have little else to teach their own 
little ones but fabulous legends and old-world superstitions. 
The child’s mind is plastic in youth and the mother’s 
teaching however foolish leaves an indelible impression. The 
effect of having one section of society educated in modern 
ways and others living in the old world of the past will 
create strange anomalies in Indian family life. At school 
the mind of the Indian boy is visibly confused. He lives 
in an atmosphere of bewilderment. Life is divided for hirn 
into two separate compartments — the public life at school 
and the social life at horne. He finds a great contradic- 
tion between the two and any reponciliation on his part 
is beyond bis reach. The Jpdian women have patiently 
abided with the disabilities imposed on them and she 
ungrudgingly submitted to, the regulatiops however drastic 
they had been. Thelodiaci woman .las pot oply shown, 
mpch patience bpt .sh^ . s#v4Qps|y sosiight , welfare , oil,, 
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man and did everything in her power to maintain the 
family reputation. The welfare of the nation demands to- 
day not only that she should continue to do her work for 
the welfare of the family but that she should also share 
the burden of public life with the same patience, diligence, 
and promptitude which had been her characterstics in 
family life. Without the co-operation of women nothing 
can be achieved. Her counsel and active assistance is 
absolutely necessary in national regeneration. There are 
a large number of avenues of public life wherein woman is 
best fitted to serve the nation. Generally women are more 
kind-hearted than men. She feels more tenderly than man 
because her training as mother has developed that faculty 
in her to a very large extent. Every Indian woman despite 
her age and position, feels such motherly tenderness, but 
the Indian women have a chance to humanise our reform 
movements, to liven them up with motherly love and 
charity. Women in other parts of the world have contri- 
buted very largely to the evolution of the human race. In 
times of war women played the great part of nursing the 
sick and wounded and helping man in very many other 
ways on the field of battle when their national indepen- 
dence was at stake. There is ample scope for public work in 
times of peace. They can be teachers, doctors, artists, 
musicians, industrialists and thousand and one occupations 
in which men are employed. 

LEGISLATION 

There is also a good deal to be done in legislation. 
The Hindu father leaves all his property movable and 
immovable to his sons and nothing can be claimed in law 
by a daughter by the right of inheritance as a son claims. 
No doubt woman his a right to hold exclusively some 
property known as. but the rights of inheritance 
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in her father’s estate do not disclose a liberal heart in a 
Hindu father. The condition of a Muhammadan daughter 
is not so bad as that of her Hindu sister. In a progressive 
and civilised community such utter neglect of daughters’ 
rights of inheritance when there are sons is to be rectified. 
The sister is thrown among bhandus to inherit to her 
brother. The widow of a pre-deceased son in a joint 
family has no legal right to be maintained against her 
father-in-law who has no ancestral property in his hands. 
It is not the province of this little book to quote all the 
disabilities of Hindu women. It is simply suggested that 
human legislation must be so directed as to secure the 
status of woman as an equal of man. So also in theQur’- 
anic law. The husband can divorce his wife by talak with- 
out any mistake shown on the part of the wife. The son 
of a pre-deceased son of a Mahammadan while there is 
another son surviving him at his death cannot inherit to 
his grandfather along with his uncle. 

These are only some of the many incidents which 
require some legislative reform. But in other matters 
society must be taught of the existing evils and self-reform 
must originate of its own accord. We are all human beings. 
We are expected to know our responsibilities and legislation 
cannot always come to your help. Crimes occur every 
day not because penal laws are not stringent but moral 
fibre in society is very weak. 

Excessive legislation is always the symptom of a 
diseased society. It is the excessive and stringent legisla- 
tion of Manu and other smriti-writers that makes the Hindu 
what he is to-day. “ The more corrupt a state is, the more 
legislation it hats,’’ says Tacitus. The essential privilege 
of Jaw Is to defend the canon of equality that all must have 
equal treatment by the laWil, as febe broad inevitable resultant. 
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right of free citizenship. A state can progress only when 
every citizen can feel that law protects his rights and the 
assurance that no injustice will be done to him creates a 
healthy sense of independence which is a necessary element 
of true progress. When common men and women are 
afraid of the inequality of law, they fall on evil ways. Society 
becomes rotten when one citizen as against another can 
overpower him or undermine him by law wielded with an 
uneven hand. Law becomes a curse in human society. 
Justice conserves the rights of all and commands the duties 
of all, issues its decrees that right and duty must dwell 
together in the peace 'of mutuality. In this mutuality of 
rights and of duties both can be evolved into that harmony 
wherein law is vindicated, force restrained and progress 
made possible. Then only peace becomes the every-day 
achievement of social life. 

EDUCATION 

The burning topic of the day is what is the educa- 
tion that should be imparted to our Indian youths. Sir 
John Seely, the historian, referring to the discussion in the 
British Parliament in 1833, says, “ Never on this earth was 
a more momentous question discussed,” and it can be well 
said now, never was greater havoc done to the intellectual 
progress of India than when they decided in favour of 
English education in India in accordance with the famous 
minute of Macaulay. The English education is very costly 
and soul-kil,ling, for the Indians have to master the idiom, 
the spelling and the pronunciation of a foreign language 
and much of their life-time is wasted in learning the lan- 
gnage, itself. What after all is the good done by English 
Universities to India;? After a. century of English 
education our fnap-hopd, has degenerated- Better bid 
good-byh to, such currioidaoi, of education than, still cling to. 
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it. English education can never elevate the people of 
India. There is the element of discord ingrained in 
it. The English education is developing slave- 
mentality. People receive English education only to get 
some appointment in the British government. So in all 
government offices we find the jealousy between clerk and 
clerk, officer and officer each complaining that his service 
and university qualifications are overlooked. The English 
school is a factory to manufacture such clerks whose out- 
look is carrying tales against each other before their supe- 
riors so that their claims may he well looked after. It 
trains the mind of the youth to a sort of cringing mentality 
which is detrimental to the healthy progress of society. 
What after all is the nature of the education imparted in 
English schools ? An Indian student is not taught Indian 
history. It is only an optional subject while English history 
is compulsory. Ne definite line of study is adopted to 
enable a man to be successful in his routine of profession. 
A man becomes a mathematics graduate studying Differen- 
tial Calculus and Astronomy and undergoes training in the 
law college for a year or two and becomes a lawyer. He 
will have nothing to do with them in a court of law nor has 
a Chemistry graduite with his knowledge of Cliemistry, nor 
a Physics graduate, with his knowledge of Physics. Yet 
one must become a graduate in any of these branches before 
be can step into any class in the law college. Such is the 
sort of education which English Universities are imparting 
in India. Knowledge of Chemistry is useful for tecbtio- 
logical students. Is there one technological institute dn 
the whole of India? Physics'and Chemistry are useful td 
students fMreparing. fpr industrial studies. Is there one ^elli 
equipped industriu,! institute ifi the whole of India ? There 
can never be an emptier .boast than- that, the -Study Of 

Meca«l!iy and ^Borku' Orooted love -of 'freedosh'lti" the ■ 
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heart. The Persians, the Arabs and the Afghans are far mote 
in advance in the development of self-government in their 
countries. Why ? Have they ever read Macaulay or Burke 
or Milton or Shelley? The Buddhistic culture extended as 
far as the Caspian Sea, the Islands of Japan the Malay 
Peninsula and Ceylon and its civilisation became the 
leading factor in Asian history during the reign of a single 
sovereign, Asoka. What do you say of English culture 
being hammered on the minds of Indian youths for over a 
century ? It has produced barren effects in spite of the 
great temptations held out before it of securing of high 
lucrative appointments under the British government. The 
English culture in India is like a house of cards which will 
tumble down by the slightest touch of some employment 
in some government office. It can never invoke the zeal 
for righteousness in the Indian youth. Bits of algebra, 
geometry, scraps ot historical knowledge and a confusion 
in the idiom of English language are some of the attain- 
ments of an Indian youth after a laborious study in English 
schools, going to school regularly like a jatka horse fully 
harnessed from morn till eve. On the other hand’ Sanskrit 
education has elevated many Englishmen and Europeans. 
It presented before their intellectual gaze the treasures of 
Aryan culture, and a knowledge of the inner forces working 
in man. Wilson’s policy would have borne greater benefi- 
cent results than the root and-branch methods of Macau- 
lay who wanted to sweep away all Hindu culture, every- 
thing of the past and to modernise entirely on English 
lines: — to write on the clean slate of the Indian mind the 
word English.” The school of educationists that followed 
hiip, took up the parallel afforded by the Roman Empire as 
their icieal.'and I justification and. quoted it in season and 
out o^ season. Just, as the provinces of daul and Spain 
were Rpn:?an}aed,i so they imagined that India would be 
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anglicised by education. They openly declared that they 
wished to make educated Indians “ naore English than the 
English.” I shall quote the opinion of C. F. Andrews, the 
great English educationist principal of a first grade college 
at Delhi, on this point : 

“A deeper study of Roman Iv’story might have checked their 
enthusiasm. Dill and Bigg have in recent years pointed out how 
ruinous the Romanising process was. The former writer pictures to 
us the educated classes in Gaul writing bad complimentary Latin 
verses to one another, while their own people wore sinking beneath a 
weight of debt and evil custom. The latter writer narrates what 
happened, in the following trenchant words : “ The Roman schools in 

the provinces aimed at producing good government officials and 
the officials whom they sent forth m crowds were corrupt, insolent, 
servile, and incapable. They aimed at producing poets, historians, 
orators, and men of letters. Yet the more they projected their 
system, the more did art and letters decline. What was wanted was 
a literature of the people. There were plenty of men who might 
have written it, but they were condemned to silence by the tyranny 
of the windy, vapouring ’‘rhetoric.” Dr. Bigg goes on to show how 
only by the, indigenous growth of the Christian Church, appealitig 
in its hymns and vernacular writings to the hearts of common people, 
was the situation saved from utter ruin. Other con-siderations might 
have exposed the fallacy of supposed parallel 'to the Roman empire. 
Gaul and Spain were very scantily peopled; probably the combined 
population of both provinces was only 2 millions. India consists 
to-day of a. populating of 315. millions, Again Gaul and Spain were 


almost destitute of culture, liteiaturp, religion and civilisation. India 
can pioiut |o pne of the mpst imjiosing civilisations and religlohs 
developments in the world. The Indian past is no bkvtik 'jiJige.' ''It 
is rather like kn illuminated mahuscriiit, -partly worn aw«y''iliid 
**iie^ing fevisiori;' but still moSt 'predoup for the, subjept, matter > it 
'neglect' the past , of 'India la, to faiMo.tttUisP.^p’ ^e^st 
' (^T-r^aSiii national life. , 

^million j>epptei^;^ttei^ed.,,m ne^a/'oijT^' ■ tb b 
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made them slaves of English culture, apes of English 
manners, advocates of English civilisation and supporters 
of English bureaucracy. For anything to be built upon 
there must be a basis. What then is the basis of the 
present-day Indian culture? Most of the youths that 
graduate in the English universities have very little to 
learn from the past of their own country. The moment 
they enter upon the course of their studies prescribed for 
making them fit to enter on collegiate life, copies of 
English History and English poems are compulsorily 
taught and the history of their country and their vernacular 
ate but secondary subjects. The youth stands bewildered 
at the very outset of his studies because his knowledge is 
not linked with his home experience and a boy of eight is 
taught how an English mother serves tea to her children, 
how English boys play with snow balls and how English 
peasants go to sell their articles in English markets and 
so oh. It is admitted on all hands that the Vedas contain 
the history, the culture, the art, the science, the philosophy 
and what not of Aryan culture. It the Hindu 
mind is to be linked to the achievements of their 
anhestors and the civilisation of a greater India is 
to be built, every Hindu youth must know what all 
Sk stated in the Vedas about the early Aryans 
and then the miilid must be shown ftesh avenues 
to devdop on lines which Our western brfethten 
have Kihalked out for the rapid growth of hurhhn 
: civilisation- So, ■long as the Ved»s , are,, not popula- 
' HSed and sehobrs and Critics have'' not; brought thyem 
within rite/h6hfia5iOri,ki^ isvery ■ Hindu it wiil tfee 

' irdpOssihlfetbr 4 fa'y'it(njdd[’to' bdftd, 'a'-1biright'<'ftttiiife*'ior 

t s.jcowhtry on, his ^l'oridds'jSd5t.*'’'!''By’th^^^^ 'i't '‘'iniVer ,, 
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and we have simply to blindly follow, the canons of law 
therein described. If you take the History of Europe you 
will find that modern Europe is the handiwork of Luther 
and Erasmus. The one introduced Reformation and the 
other Renaissance, Lord Acton says that modern Europe 
is the combination of Reformation and Renaissance. The 
sixteenth century in Europe witnessed an up-heaval and a 
change which were due to Renaissance and Reformation of 
Religion. The former stirred more especially the rising 
middle classes and made them eager and even more 
clamorous in their demand for the reform of ancient 
abuses. But if Reformation had not come to its aid and 
given the new progressive impulse European History 
would have been as dark as it was before the 16th century* 
The Reformation did not stop with the middle classes 
only, it went deeper and moved the masses. The two 
movements together created a new social and political 
order. The English education no doubt brought new ideas, 
new culture, now civilisation and new manners, but if the 
old Aryan ideas, culture, civilisation had been adjusted to 
the new ideas, there would certainly have been Renaissance 


and Reformation also would have progressed ip rapid 
stridsjs, ’ , But his past is condemned and the ingloridas 
medjaeiVa}* J'adia i? Ipqked upon ,as the past, and the 
En^isb edacatiqp by its ftrpng contrast with the fttedi- 
aeval past and its intolerance of any other oultpre hut, its 
oufn has made the liUida a wreck in culture, for ho t^anmt 
Otand .on his own, for, he has a oontojwpt for it hecauso' 
iSj.igoot^ntjpf it„,nor cap, he 'a^sipijla^e“the,,new 
,of ita-intol^^co'withitlio syst^pj^jitt^'' 'which 

•fif , «>enlV IB ftiiaf * frtmiorn ’ 
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when he is quite conversant with them he must be shown 
the contrast of what h 2 was and of what he should be. The 
Mussalman must be made familiar with Qur’an which is a 
religio-social-economic-political history of the Arabs. Then 
the Mussalman must be made to realise that amity with 
other races of India is absolutely necessary for his social 
and religious well-being and he must be familiarised with 
the modern notions that are convulsing the peoples of the 
earth. So also the Bible may be taught. The Indian 
must be made familiar with the history of the past of his 
own race, he must be taught his own vernacular, mathe- 
matics and science, painting, drawing, sculpture, industrial 
studies and as a matter of option foreign languages as 
English, French, etc. At present the reverse process is 
adopted. Too much prominence is given to the study of 
English language and English History while his knowledge 
of his country and vernacular is a blank page. His racial 
instinct's do not allow him to think as an Englishman 
does in' the English language a,nd so the Iridian does not 
shine well either in English or in his vernacular, on account 
of want of racial back-ground in the former and his 
j|[norhnce of the latter, and a Ikrge .amount of vitality is 
s'^rit awhy ill nfiasterlng the idiom' of A foreign language. 
Vfedas, Qur’an ahd Bible are to be taught not with 
sectarian Migiou's motives but as a course Of secular studios’ 
td' know ,\Vh'at all tbe anOierlts hiid thought of God and 
main arid what their ancient social and political iristitutions 
were. ' H6w maifay Hindus aire spending ' lots of Rupees in 
buil'dirig' nfew ’tVtriplOk While thfe olid’ teiriplek are iri ruins' 
afrd' iiobody ,^ail''lje foririd' tcj*ii|ht hiatftp in' 'them! ' tte^ 
atifeiti tkqir'*fiifn‘'’:acfte!f a feiiir”' years hbaridbridd , by'''rifieiit' 
lilqsi ‘bf them the: abbd’la' of 'Kits 'and' veiriii'ri; 

ariy fc'driie fbrWai^! '^b'.''^pi!latiae''''''tHb' 'Vle&Sl? ’'*■ 
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Vedas and Upanishads in a cheap and popular edition so 
that it may be within the easy reach of every Hindu who 
must know them. Are there vernacular translations of the 


Vedas? Are they published completely in any vernacular 
with vernacular annotations so that they may be within 
the easy comprehension of the masses ? Unless Hinduism 
awakens from its apathy to the Vedas and refuses to base 
its doctrines on subsequent texts as Puranas and Mahat- 
myams and the Hindu goes to the root of religious doctri- 
naire there can never be a hope of a regenerated India. After 
the Bible was popularised old truths, long hidden under 
Papal error, were re-discovered by the reformers. The blessed 
Bible which the Roman Church had done its utmost to 
destroy and keep it away from the people, was printed in 
the language of the people and it shed its glorious light 
wherever it was read. Thousands and tens of thousands 
shook off the intolerable yoke of Rome, gave up its degrad- 
ing idolatry and became protestants. The night of error 
passed away and the day of truth and ‘liberty broke over 
the world. A great historical criticism developed about 
the incidents of the Bible. A sort of higher criticism 
about the transcendental affairs also appeared 6ii the scene. 
If any clergyman says,, "The Bible says so and so the 
reformer asks “what about historical criticism? What 
about the higher criticism? Are ybu sure that what ypu 


say is authentic, and that there are not many interpola- 
tions found therein, that rriany errors may not have Crept 
in ? Why should any particular, book be ,kep£ | 
while . all ' the ■ soriptares of , . th® , world have, 
themselves' imthe face' of'ScholatsWp.dn the face 


ledgd? , 'ReaT’i 'e,<i!ri|)ftij(tes dd ■; not suffer, '.by,' wide-spread 
cjrciilatibii' qsse'iftti^® 'tiSe -hurtUt/ '3W«y and 

the fswiace.of ' 
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that the fire can burn the rubbish and the gold will shine 
out the purer after that fire is put out. 

A pearl merchant at Bahrein, East Arabia, at his 
own expense and on his own initiative, printed an entire 
edition of a Qur’an commentary for free distribution. In 
Lahore and Calcutta, there are a large number of Muslims 
who explain the Qur’an to the masses. The Christian 
missionary societies have made the Bible accessible to all. 
A well-bound edition of the Bible can be had for 4 annas. 
The Hindu builds temples which generally become the 
abodes of bats afterwards but never considers the intellec- 
tual aspect of his religion, the popularising of the Vedas 
and the Upanishads. Large societies must be formed in 
every province to supply the translation of the Vedas in 
their own vernacular so that people may know what the 
Aryan culture is. 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore says in V iixffobhcirati 
{Quarterly) about the present education as follows 

“ All this time wa have bsen repairing education on purely 
western linea When this first began western culture was imbued with a 
supreme contempt for that of the east And to this day consequently 
we have been brought up in this contempt. This speaks of internal 
lifABftniliftna within the temple of mother Saraswati. Her eastern sons 
cteed the door leading to the western side for ,fefr of, adulte» 
ration, ;8 Ii 4, her western sons, barred their eastern windows through want 
of res^t Me^wWlfi* ,the system of educsticm in India remain^ and 
still, reRiainf, absurdly un-IndiM, making no adecjuate 'b,t'o''dsion for our 
bWU culture. 1?ye bayO lierS liot even anythiiigi like the facility which 
tj|e German sthd^ enjoys' in Germany for ' tbS Study of the lore of ' tibe 
Hthdtiatid the'.Mtesilem. And if we-haja become, eonsciwi'Uf.,^: 
)Wt«l’'d^tency in^:6uri■-^ednsation,, tl;^^^ if .because of the Sfifrit 

vA>eri»«( . numhet/Oif; W f*dmit that .om , ci;ijitnre,Jm''dny 

♦alh^^^iheoly.’ign^ffe lb' ' 
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flourishing of the banner of this culture is not for the sake of love of 
Truth but for that of national %^ain-gIonousness — like brandishing a 
musical instrument in athletic display before one’s own admiring 
family instead of using it to make ‘music. This section of our people 
while neglectng to make proud boasts of their, country’s glory, have 
an absurdly narrow conception of the ideal in which that glory consists. 
Their indiscriminate reverence is for the actual, not for the eternal. 
The habits and customs of our decadence which have set up barriers 
between us and the world, splitting us into mutually exclusive sections, 
making us weak and bowing our heads in shame at every turn of our 
later history — these are the idols of their special worship, whch they 
endow with endless virtues of their own imagining. They consider it to be 
their sacred mission to retain in perpetuity the waste matter sloughed 
off by age as the true insignia of our Hindu civilisation ; to extol the 
gleam of the will o* the wisp born of the noxious morass of decay, as 
more time-hallowed than the light of gun, moon and the stars. Up* 
to now we have not been submitting our own scriptures to the same 
critical, historical and scientific tests to which we are accustomed in 
the case of western lore. As if everywhere else in the world the 
normality of universal law prevails, hut the door is barred to it in India, 
whose history, forsooth, has no«begittnitig and is altogether beyond the 
province of science ! Some god is responsible for its grammar, another 
for its chemistry, a third for its science of medicine. Everything in 
this wonderland has been set going once for all, by the co-operation 
of gods and ?:ages. What critic can be allowed to pry too curiously 
iutQ an ^ arrangement of such perfection ? That is why even out 
educated dd not feej any qualms in counting our miraculous myths 
as integral paris of biir histery. ■ 

Therefore it is reckoned ds ^ sin to etiquiye into the why knd 
wherefore df r*vhat we do as Hindus. ^ The ordinary laws of the 
hftd* effect cannot be’ taken into consideration in Indfe ,pf 
infallih^v where the ipjimcrions of are the one cst^se of 

,41 wljen^ we^ debate , gooff"' 'hr ‘'bad 

, tye 'havi tq Iqpllf .i'tito,' our s.criptor^ |o Mff' ' the,' atlff If want to 

'know wbet;h0r1^;,|ir^&t?eW'^t 
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food should destroy our caste while foreign strong drink apparently 
does not, our mouths may be slopped in more senses than one by a 
stoppage of all supplies, 

It seems to me that the one reason for the persistence of these 
absurdities even in our educated circles, is, that we reserve western 
science and method only for our school hours while the current 
tradition and beliefs are imbibed at other limes, when, with our school 
dress we have likewise doffed the school habit and so never come to a 
mutual understanding. Thus it is no matter of difficulty for us to 
believe that only in our class lessons we need to be rational ; for the 
lest, if wc be but gram mail cal, that is enough.*’ 

SOCIAL PURITY -ANTl-DRlNK AND 
ANTl-NAUTCH MOVEMENT. 

Mahatma Gandhi insisted that many of his followers 
should picket at the shops preventing men from drinking> 
and most of his followers are even now actively working to 
discourage the nautch , movement. Let us know that we arc 
playing fast and loose with our responsibilities as members 
of society and unconsciously bringing about its extinction 
by becoming parties to customs that are so demotalising, 
Dr. Martineau says of the Roman' Empire “the most 
compact and gigantic machinery of society fell to pieces 
and perished like a . mammoth because the sanctities of life 
were disbelieved even in the nursery ; no binding sentiment 
restrained the greediness of appetite and the licentiousness 
of self-will ; the very passions, with, whose submission alone 
society can begin, broke loose again, attended by a brood 
bf artificial and parasitic vices that spread the dissolute 
confusion.^’ \ The plague society is the nautch 

' in|to the very' vita'ls of our society and 
;?*iiciai,,de,c%y and ruin. All reform 
With,* the-. refqrtP;: of the iiidividual and the 
‘Whca he lives, a. .'life of 
^^n'd'' makes 'that the ' basis of ' all 
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progress both individual and social. Let men be convinced 
of your moral excellence. Insist on others also that they 
should lead lives of rectitude. Every reform must suffer 
so long as we do not preach and practise the gospel of a 
pure life.” If once this sentiment animates your heart, 
you will feel that you can overcome all opposition and 
prejudice, Bills have been introduced in the Bombay and 
Calcutta councils for legislation on social purity. Unless 
the individual takes into his head to purify himself and 
purify the society in which be lives any amount of legislation 
cannot create a healthy atmosphere in which either 
individual or national development becomes possible. It 
is the constant endeavour of every one that can keep 
society pure. The road to destruction is smooth and 
slippery and when once an individual allows himself to be 
given the slip he will be found in the mire of corruption and 
the consequent ruin. 

PROGRESS 


No healthy society can exist without a constant 
attempt on the part of its people to better their condition. 
To be satisfied with existing conditions and to follow a 
laissez-faire policy is to court destruction and subjection. 
When people lose their virility to oppose all that retards 
progress and does harm to society they acquiesce in the 
continuance of evil customs and compromise with every 
fresh environment that changing social and political condi- 
tions bring about. 


ILLEGAL COMPROMISE 

Qompromise may be useful tetpporarily,, bat ' wh^n ‘ 
the idea is left qff and people, ttaveT far aw^y from it ' 
deterioration set^ io» :T0' reach tha id«i and not to go aWat i 
frqin,iit_ should 

30 I, * f I'j ' 'i 1 
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Herbert Spencer says, “ If amidst all those compromises 
which the circumstances of the times necessitate or are 
thought to necessitate, there exists no true conception of 
better and worse in social organisation, if nothing beyond 
the exigencies of the moment are attended to, and the 
proximately best is habitually indentified with the ultimately 
best, there cannot be any true progress. However distant 
maybe the goal and however often intervening obstacles 
may necessitate deviation in our course toward it, it is 
obviously requisite to know whereabout it lies.” Even 
great men have a tendency to compromise in their weak 
moments. Even the great prophet Muhammad once yielded 
to this temptation. But he being the greatest of men 
found out his mistake immediately and it is the perception 
of his mistake that enabled him to spread Muhammadanism 
all over the world, or else it could not have embraced three 
continents, the whole of northern Africa, southern Europe 
and western Asia. Every reformer, if he had fallen a victim 
to the demon of compromise, must wake up and march to 
the ideal of progress but not acquiesce with the existing evil. 
I will give a brief description how the great prophet com- 
promised, found his mistake and retracted from his com- 
promise. The persecution of the Muslims became so vexa- 
tious that all who were not under the patronage of the 
powerful families were given leave to fly to Abyssinia, 
which they did. At this time even the rigidity of 
Muhammad’s puritanism was relaxed, and in a weak 
moment he attempted 'a compromise between his new 
faith and old. Muir’s Life of Muhammad Vol 11 : “ On a 
certain day, the fchief men of Mecca, assembled in a group 
beside the Kaaba, discussed,'as was their wont, the affairs 
of th<^ city, vvhen Muhammad appeared, and seating hitn- 
seif by them in?a' friendly manner,* began to recite' in their 
hearing Sura LIII.;i, ?ho chapter opens lyith a description 
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of the first visit of Gabriel to Muhammad, and of a later 
vision of that angel, in which certain heavenly mysteries 
were revealed. It then proceeds — 

“ And see, ye not La’t and Uzza 

And Mana’t the third besides ? ” 

La’t and Uzza and Mana’t are Arabian Goddesses. 
When he had reached these verses the devil suggested an 
expression of the thoughts which for many a day had 
possessed his soul, and put into his mouth words of 
reconciliation and compromise, the revelation of which he 
had been longing for from God, namely : — 

“ These are the exalted maidens 

And verily their intercession is to be hoped for." 

The Kevaish were surprised and delighted with this 
acknowledgment of their deities ; and as Muhammad 
wound up the Sura with the closing words : — 

“ Wherefore bow down before Allah and serve 
Him?” 

the whole assembly prostrated themselves with one 
accord on the ground and worshipped. And all the people 
were pleased at wHat Muhammad had spoken, and they 
began to pray Now we know that it is the Lord alone 
that giveth life and taketh’it away, that createth and sup- 
porteth. These our goddesses make intercession with Him 
for os ! and as thou hast conceded unto us 4 portion, we 
are content to follow thee.’ But their Words diS(|tiieted 
Muhammad and he retired to his house,’’ ' ■ 

The scandalised indignation, of his fplloweis virarned 
him that he was on the wrong track^fajai^ hastily attribptm^ 
ihe.yefse , about, the '‘*'e5i:alfed 'irwJdenf ’'t9 
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Satan he returned to bis former uncom promising attitude ; 
and the Abyssinian refugees who had returned, probably on 
hearing that a reconciliation had taken place, went back to 
Abyssinia, where they remained till after Muhammad him- 
self had fled to Yathrab, afterwards called Media*. If 
Muhammad had compromised with the old superstitions) 
Muhammadanism would never have been the religion of 
200 millions of the human race, extending all over the world. 
The world would not have known the noble teachings of 
that great prophet of Arabia. When a man acquiesces in 
the evil that sorrounds him he is no longer a man because 
the instinct of discrimination betwoen right and wrong 
becomes dead and that which we call conscience becomes 
dead in him. Thus the Hindu fell from the high pedestal 
which his ancestors had occupied by compromising with 
the evil customs that surrounded him. In the whole world 
there is no country so vast, so populous, so ancient in civili- 
sation that is ruled by a toreigner for ages and ages to- 
gether, nay by even a handful of foreigners. Why ! It is 
because the Hindu is ruled by the grand-mother in his 
home. Every noble sentiment that arises in his breast is 
calmed down by the advice Of the grandam. The strength 
of Christianity lies in the fact that Christ never yielded to 
the promptings of Satan on the mount of Temptation. In 
fact no individual can , advance unless he expresses his 
righteous indignation on everything that is base and con- 
temptible, that is inhuman and abominable, that is unjust 
and partial. John Morley in his work on “ Compromise ” 
says, that, men who a-re led away by a spirit of “illegitimate 
compromise” are apt to say. to their society, “ I cannot 
peifSttade you to; accept my truth | therefore I will pretend 
your Msehdod.” ,It is sa^.'that 'yrhen'thb' Roman 
■.,'^h|[l^',0t<feined'' tl;at')t%,\l^oky’“^ jfk'istpry ''of ^Gfeibihieti'as 
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me also into the flames, for I know that history by heart.” 
Moralising on this the great Italian patriot, Mazzini, says^ 
“ You may kill men, you cannot kill a great idea.’ ’ Let 
the tag-rag and hob- tail of society ridicule you, persecute 
you and even prosecute you but they can never kill the 
ideas of which you are an embodiment, nor can they uproot 
the moral influence which you exercise on the society. The 
history of man proclaims that human progress had been 
possible because men have appeared who realised the 
spirit of progress in their own lines, withstood calumny 
and persecution and lived and died for it. “ Muhammud, ” 
says Carlyle, “ stood by the glorious majority of one.” 
When Muhammad wanted to reform the Arabic religion 
nobody in the beginning helped him. It was by the strength 
of his convictions that he converted the whole of Arabia to 
his faith during his life-time. A few poor slaves and out- 
caste Hebrews were able to hold their own and make con- 
versions of people around them to their faith while Rome dis. 
played its greatness even in death. Martin Luther was able 
to Withstand all persecutions and convert the whole of 
Europe to his reformed views. 


Statesmen, poets, men of science, inventors, all no 
doubt contribute to social progress, but the initial moving 
force for the progress of society comes from those great 
men who, by the power of lofty character and noble deeds,, 
sweep away debasing customs, stamp out superstitions, 
open new paths, set forth new ideals for the elevation of 
man. All individuals whether great or humble may set, t^e 
ball of progress in motion. Mr. John Morley says, iWhat 
; we See every Say with increasing Clearness is that only 
well^bein,g?ol;',tl)ifi'’'haany,;b!iit the'''c]::^nces of exceptional; 
moral nr i'lataifeCitaiai^ tfecrgift^; highest. 
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are all highest.” The humblest individual can come to the 
help of the genius and can contribute to the gradual raising 
of the average standard of national sense in the community. 

In fact the whole history of reform had been the 
history of men who moved ahead of their society. Reform 
is effected only when those who feel its need and are 
convinced of its utility not only preach but also act. 
Muirhead says, “The opponents of useful reforms are 
drawn from the same class as at the same time blindly 
resisted the establishment of the form or institution to 
which they themselves blindly cling. Those who build the 
sepulchres of the prophets and garnish the tombs of the 
righteous are the children of those who slew them.” Society 
has naturally a tendency to cast its members in the iron- 
mould of custom and superstition. It is the duty of the 
educated to break that cast-iron mould of custom and 
superstition. To move with the society means death and 
decay for it is only to move in the wel l-cut grooves of old ways. 
It is only by moving ahead of it and showing it the way 
onwards that you can get it to move on. There are no 
instances in history of any society moving towards a reform, 
unless that reform was initiated by its more daring spirits 
who were spirited and courageous enough to go ahead of it,, 
and thus inspired into its more timid members some of 
their own impulses and courage. Mr. John Frier Hibben 
says, “ Progress has often been due to a thorough revolution 
of existing social conditions and customs, and this in turn 
has been gradually achieved through the insistence of the pro- 
phet of individualism, whose voice has been raised against the 
trammels of public, opinion and the chains of custom. It is 
impossible to elimmate the ii^iyidoai factor. If it had been 

possible, we should see ; great.er uniformity than we find.” 

‘Move on and move;,ort’ must the mo,tto , of every reformer. 
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Mere reasoning that such and such customs are 
good and others are bad will never enable us to elevate our 
society. Most of our educated Indians are ready to dissolve 
anything by agreement but they are not at least as much 
ready to construct anything. Construction is a far harder 
task than dissolution, for the former rests upon feeling, 
instinct and will, while the latter on intellect, reasoning and 
learning. If real reform is to be effected it must be done 
by example rather than by precept. Let yourself and not 
your words preach for you. You must make all the 
principles of reform practical maxims of your life and you 
must be habituated to those maxims. Mr. Montague, in his 
“Limits of Individual Liberty, ” says, “Before the princi- 
ples gain sufficient strength there must be something more 
than an abstract purity, for when you merely canvass the 
principles too long, you make people doubt them and dis- 
regard them, you only breed moral scepticism, since to 
mere logical discussion people owe very little. ” Example 
and action are more essential to the success of all reformi 
be it religious, political, economical or social, than preach- 
ing and theory. “;Men, ” says Tennyson, “since they are 
not gods, must rise on stepping stones of their dead 
selves.” Benjamin Kidd, in his “ Socical Evolution,” says, 
“ we have lost the qualities which contribute to social 
efficiency.” 

SOCIAL EFFICIENCY. 

The social efficiehey depends on the hope of reali- 
sation of our cherished ambition of national indep endence. 
Speaking of the prosperity of nations Mr. Lockey says 
in his political value of history; “The foundation 
of social efficiency is laid in pure domestic, life^ ip 
commercial integrity, in a high standard of moral 
worth and of. public spirit,' in ' siffipk : habitsy- 
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courage, uprightness, and a certain soundness and mode- 
ration of judgment, which springs quite as much from 
character as from intellect. If you would form a wise 
judgment of the future of a nation, observe . carefully 
whether these qualities are increasing or decaying. 
Observe specially what qualities count for most in public 
life. Is character becoming of greater or less importance ? 
Are the men who obtain the highest posts in the nation, 
men of whom in private life and irrespective of party, 
competent judges speak with genuine respect? Are they of 
sincere convictions, consistent lives, indisputable integrity?'* 
No doubt the individual influence is a very potent factor of 
influence in human society but the collective activity of a 
large number moving together i. e. the people organised as 
a nation plays a good deal in fixing the place a nation 
deserves in the scale of nations. It is this ability to move 
in an organised mass that contributes largely to social 
efficiency which decides the superiority of races. Mr. 
Benjamin Kidd says, “ Not even the posssesion of high 
intellectual capacity, can science give us any warrant for 
speaking of one race as superior to another. The evolu* 
tion which man is undergoing is over and above everything 
else a social evolution. There is, therefore, but one 
absolute test of superiority. It is only the race possessing 
in the highest degree the qualities contributing to social 
efficiency that can be recognised as having any claim to 
superiority. But these qualities are not as a rule of the 
brilliant order, nor such as strike the imagination. Occu- 
jpying high place among them are such characteristics as 
strength and energy of character^ hurrianity, probity arid 
integrity, and simple-minded devotion to conceptions of 
in such circumstances as , may arise.’* Whateyei;; ihsti- 
-tutiohj custom:, belief or nptipn. retards the dtnieippmepi:' 
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of social efficiency should be modified, discouraged, 
and others more subservient to this end should be gradually 
evolved. On the whole what we require is firstly freedom, 
2ndly freedom, 3rdly freedom, 4thly freedom. The first is 
religious freedom' — freedom to adopt the religion which one 
thinks best suited to his intellect, his conscience, his pursuits 
and his attainment of salvation. Christ was crucified 
when he dissented with the paganism of Rome. The 
persecution of Huguenots, the Inquisition, the escape of the 
Pilgrim Fathers to America, the Thirty Years’ War, the 
Crusades, speak of the religious persecution in Europe and 
Western Asia. In India, too, the persecution of the 
Buddhists by Sankaracharya discloses a horrid tale of 
massacre and bloodshed. In the name of established 
religion the grossest atrocities were committed on humanity. 
The history of humanity is the struggle of man for freedom. 
Freedom is the life of humanity. In countries where there 
is no freedom the people are dead to all noble impulses! 
If there is fire in the cinders even a tiger will fly away and 
when the fire is extinguished even an ant can boldly go 
over the cold cinder. Freedom is that fire. A nation without 
freedom is dead. Freedom is their life. Freedom gives tone 
and strength to the national organism. Freedom rectifies 
all disorders in the organism. Freedom supports itself, 
protects itself and failing to do so dies in the end. This is 
the law of all life, Social, pblitical and economioab The 
,2nd freedom is political freedom — freedom to oVer'- 
come despotism, freedom to save his country from internal 
troubles and external invasions, freedom to legislate^ 
freedom of press and freedom of speech, freedom of assem- 
bly, freedom to represent the best interests of the 
country in national assemblies, freedom to have access 
to every office in the state, freedom to protest eVeiy 

illegal measure, and freedom to domicile in any etsite. 

31 
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Every one must so use his freedom as not to infringe 
on the like freedom of his neighbour. Every one must care for 
the freedom of his country and the preservation of nationa- 
lity and be ready to sacrifice his individual freedom for 
that end, or else society breaks up and becomes dis- 
organised and falls a prey to foreign domination. The 
3rd freedom is economic freedom — freedom to refuse 
to pay illegal taxes, freedom to claim equal taxation, 
freedom to take up any profession for which a man is best 
fitted by his ability, both intellectual and physical, freedom 
to form trade unions, freedom to trade freely on land and 
sea, and freedom for every individual to enrich himself by 
all legitimate and proper means. The fourth freedom is 
social freedom — freedom of every man and woman to marry 
whom he or she likes without restraint of caste, creed, race, 
nationality or religion, freedom of man, woman and child, 
freedom from the cruel tyranny of parents, freedom to choose 
the food which a man or woman likes, freedom from the 
unjust control of priests, freedom from sectarianism, freedom 
to read any religious scripture, freedom to divorce cruel hus- 
bands and perfidious wives, and freedom to travel over 
foreign lands without being subjected to social ostracism. 

Without freedom no life can grow. The plant requires 
freedom to raise its head and blossom its flowers and ripen 
its fruits. If a thorny bush is thrown over it the plant dies. 
Society tries to fetter man and man struggles to be free, , 



CHilPTfSK: VI. 

OUR BROTHERHOOD. 

What has advocated the brotherhood of man as the 
central tenet of its creed is that well-known society 
founded by a venerable Russian lady and a well-known 
American colonel with branches everywhere in this wide 
world. The Buddhists used to build monasteries so that 
people can hold in seclusion communion with God, undis- 
turbed by worldly cares, The pious provided them with 
ample funds so that some men at least, popularly known 
as monks, may exclusively devote their attention towards 
the spiritual welfare of the people. As these monks lost 
their zeal for spiritualism and became worldly-minded, 
corruption crept into the whole system. Spiritualism gave 
place to idolatry and superstition. Every human institu- 
tion is intended to embody a noble sentiment and when 
that sentiment is neglected the institution decays. The 
holy order of Buddhist monks was instituted for the purpose 
of relieving man from Samsara (Transmigration) and 
enabling him to obtain Nirvana, bat when that purpose is 
neglected the order as a whole perished in India. So shall 
the Theosophical Society be, if it were to ignore the principle 
for which it is founded. 

The brotherhood of man has been hitherto an ideal 
and a stage which has not yet been reached by any of the 
struggling nations of the world. The first and foremost 
among the nations of the world which wanted to give 
practical effect to this sentiment, though in a crude and 
barbarous way, is the Russian nation. The primitive idea pf 
sharing the national wealth, as brothers share the family 
property, took hold of the Russiati mind and the .Russia.^ 
thought that he had '.^ut the Gordian knot when he extorted 
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from the rich all their wealth and distributed it among the 
poor< Th^ terror caused by such an inhuman extortion 
is a vale of misery through which no nation had ever 
hitherto passed. Most of the nobles of Russia had to fly 
away either to Berlin or to Sofia to hide their heads from 
Bolshevik persecution. The great and fertile Russia is a 
big hollow devoid of all means for the growth of national 
life, while the surrounding nations are only waiting for an 
opportunity to rush therein. It is inevitable that a whirl- 
pool on Russian soil will be the out-come of Russian 
policy, and Russia must be prepared to meet with opposi- 
tion everywhere. Already she was impotent to oppose 
Rumania when the latter occupied Basarabia, nor was she 
able to oppose Japan when she extended her influence in 
Siberia. The step which Russia advanced is on a very 
■precarious soil. As there is no capital in the hands of 
individuals, trade was paralysed and the little trade under 
the control of the state is insufficient to meet ^ the growing 
needs of the people who were consequently subject to 
famine, plague and pestilence. As there is still some 
enthusiasm in the Bolshevik the horrible effects of bis 
policy are not so easily perceptible to the common mind. 
As there is no individual property all incentive to vigorous 
action is gone and man works like a limb in the state 
machine to appease his hanger. After the present enthu- 
siam ceases, corruption creeps in and the state crumbles 
to dust as is the case with mediaeval India. But though the 
great foundef of the Theosophical Society is a Russian lady 
and though her ideal is the same, her attempts to solve the 
problem of the brotherhood of man are in a different direc- 
tion and they are more peaceful than those of her country- 
men. She suggests the Qomparative study of all 
jeligiohs and the expIora.tidri of the hidden secrets 
of man by holy communion with God popularly 
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known in India as Yoga. She expounds the spiritual 
identity 'of man as the basis of universal brotherhood. She 
means by brotherhood an equal treatment of all men 
as brothers of the same human family. But every institu- 
tion is apt to degenerate when the sentiment of which it is 
an embodiment is neglected. In the Theosophical Society, as 
it exists in India to-day, there are a large number of Hindus 
to whom the customs of caste are practically more sacred 
than even the precepts of the Veda. The momentum that 
is exerted to realise the brotherhood of man is so very little 
that many of its members are merely satisfied with a mere 
intellectual assent that the brotherhood of man is the ideal 
they seek after. They do not move even their little fingers 
to realise that ideal. Their policy is on the lines of least 
resistance. Their methods are as old as humanity. They 
advocate charity, famine relief, mass education, poor feed- 
ing, female education, all such common things which they 
call social service. Some members regard that the Theo- 
sophical Society is intended to reinstate the worn out 
Hindu customs in their pristine purity. In the field of 
action they are nowhere. Some members still hold thsit 
caste is a sacred institution ordained by God to preserve 
the parity among the races. We see institutions decay 
asthey travel away frona noble paths and imbibe evils which 
in course of time assume such inordinate proportions that 
it will be impossible after some time to eradicate them. 
Take for instance the Hindu temple where nautch parties 
are maintained to attract people when they play with the 
images, carrying them round and round through the streets. 
The Tbe(»ophical Lodge maybe converted into: a Hindu 
temple if it were to be managed solely by Hindus who for* 
get the grfeat object for which the Lodge is intended. Thus 
fell the great Buddhistic monasteries. Think the iconoi- 
tdaetic spirit df the j>rt)|ihet aiid woihistp 
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of Indian sheiks who claim to be the followers of the same 
Muhammad. All religions when they originate, start with 
a noble ideal and by degrees the baser spirit in man asserts 
again, corrupts religion, introduces dogmas, ritualism and 
other inhuman practices, creates an exclusive spirit that 
the votaries of a particular creed or dogmas are more fa* 
voured in the eyes of God than those of others, hatches up 
religious bigotry, weaves a net-work of mythology, develops 
some illogical canons, the violation of which invites the 
wrath of God, weaves a settled philosophy and sets man 
against man in ceaseless struggle for religious superiority. 
On a close and critical study of all religions it will be clear 
that all religions aim at the common goal — salvation. Hindu 
theology speaks of four ways of attaining salvation: 
(1) the Jnana yoga (2) the Raja yoga (3) the Bhakti yoga 
(4) The Karma yoga. All these four aspects are more or less 
present in every religion, but each religion takes the predomi" 
nating aspect as its sole aim. The Hindu chaoses the 
Jnana yoga, the Buddhist the Raja yoga, the Muhammadan 
the Bhakti yoga and the Christian the Karma yoga. The 
Upanishads give a comprehensive view of Jnana yoga, 
the Jatahas contain a vivid exposition of Raja Yoga, 
the Quar’an portrays the true ideal of Bhakti yoga, and 
the New Testament upholds the doctrine of sacrifice, 
which is the spring of all noble actions i.e., Karma yoga. 
Even among the Hindus the Advaitins insist more on 
Jnana and Raja yogas, Visishta Adwaitins more on Bhakti 
yoga and Dwaitins more on Karma yoga. Even in every 
individual the various aspects predominate in the various 
stages of his life. In the four stages of man, the Brahma- 
charya, Grihastha, the , Vanaprastha and the Sanyasa, the 
Brahmachari evinces much of Bhakti, the Grihastha does 
man,yinoble.actions ,(*.e,, Karma), the Vanaprastha adopts the 
Jnana .'yoga and the Sanyasi- indulges in t^e ;Raja yoga. 
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These are the four chords in the Vina of every Religion. 
The Jnani always covets the knowledge of God, the Raja 
yogin the communion with God, the Bhakta the devotion 
to God, and the Karmik the service of God. It is absurd 
that man should hate man because his neighbour has not 
adopted the same way he adopted. The weakness of the 
Jnana yogin consists in trying to reconcile all absurd 
practices, of the Raja yogin in his indifference to worldly 
actions, of the Bhakti yogin in his hatred of all other creeds, 
of the Karma yogin in his ignorance of the transcendental 
powers. When an aspect only is developed to an abnor- 
mal extent we find the various anomalies existing in the 
various religions. The Hindu who is predominantly a 
Jnana yogin tries to reconcile the fetish, the demon 
worship, all superstitious and hellish worships with the 
worship of the great God. The Buddhist, who is predo- 
minantly a Raja yogin develops an indifference to worldly 
matters and asceticism is the result. The Mussulman who is 
predominantly a Bhakti yogin, never brooks the insult of 
setting up a lifeless image in lieu of the all-powerful and 
mighty God. 

In the later decadent period of Hindu religion, the 
Hindu began to think that Bhakti' consisted in well cleaning 
a copper image with tamarind, painting it all over, decora- 
ting it with cloths and other ornaments and keeping 
bunches of flowers over its head and taking it in procession 
round. and round in the streets.. But a real Bhakta of God 
never thinks of degrading God in such a way. A young 
child was taken away to a distant place from its father, 
in whom its affection had been centred. Thet child began 
to, think of its father and father alone. A number of 
sirriiter persons iresemblittg the father had been brought. 

'‘^ouf 'get'upf She' hever opened' 
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her eyes, nor did she look at them. She never even cared 
to drink a cup of water, nor did she condescend to take 
milk from its mother. Such is the devotion of the child to 
her father. The father came, she heard his voice, up she rose 
from her bed, took milk, ate food,skipped and played with her 
father. Similar is the attitude of a true Bhakta. Muhammad 
alone had been able to depict clearly what' Bhakti really is. 
He entered Mecca and with his own staff broke the images of 
Hobal, the Arabian God, and proclaimed with a stentorian 
voice that image-worship is degradation of God and the Spirit 
of God must be worshipped. He is the typical Bhakta and 
the psychology of Bhakti has no place for image-worship. 
It is mere sophistry to say that image-worship is a 
stepping stone to Bhakti. A boy who always tries to 
recite without learning the language and alphabet will always 
be a parrot reciter and will never karn to read and write. A 
society resorting to idolatrous worship can never hope to 
rise high, nor will it have an inclination' to move forward. 

The great German philosopher Schopenhauer says: 

“ As a matter of fact, intolerance is only essential to monotheism 
and only God is by nature a jealous God who cannot permit any other 
God to exist. On the other hand, polytheistic gods are by their 
nature tolerant, they live and let live ; they willingly tolerate their 
colleagues as being gods of the same religion, as this tolerance is after- 
wards extended to alien gods, who are, accordingly, hospitably received 
and later on attain the same rights and privileges, as in the case of the 
Romans, who willingly accepted and venerated Phrygian, Egyptian and 
other foreign gods. Hence it is the monotheistic religions alone that 
furnish us with religious wars, persecutions and heretical tribunals, and 
also the breaking of images, the destruction of the idols of the gods^ 
the, overthrowing of Indian temples and Egyptian colossi which had 
looked on the sun 3,000 years ; ,^nd all this because a jealous God 
said, ** Thou shalt make no graven image.’* 

, , ^he, most prominent oharacteristio of the 3ha.k,ti 
is its irreqoiicilabiUty with external , alrcumstaocw 
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and the complete concentration of the mind on God. 
‘Islam’ literally means submission. Complete submission 
to God is the central tenet of Islam. Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa also describes Bhakti as the unconditional surrender 
without caring for the consequences. It is the supreme 
confidence of the Bhakta in God which is the prominent 
feature of the Bhakti school. 

“ If Muhammad does not go to the mountain, the 
mountain will go to Muhammad ” is the spirit with which 
a Bhakta surrenders himself to God. A Bhakta always 
relies on a personal God, who hears his voices, answers his 
calls, looks after him always, punishes him if he goes 
wrong, pardons him when he atones, sees all his actions, 
judges him and protects him. The impersonal aspect of 
God is wanting in most cases and hazily recognised by some. 
At a later date arose the Sufi school in Islam by contact 
with the Jnana school of Hinduism. A crop of Bhakti 
saints grew up in India, the followers of Ramanand, 
Kabirpanthis, Maiikdasis, Dadupanthis, followers of Mira 
Bai apd Lopd Gauranga on the Bengal side, of Nanak in 
the Punjab, of Tukaram, Ekanath and Naroadeva in the 
Deccan, Babalalis, Prananathis, tl^ Sadhus, the Satoamls, 
the Shiv-Narayans and, the follpwers of Mahant Rama Gha- 
ran. This is the outcome of the influence of Bhakti .sphool so 
prominent a feature of Islam on the Jnana school of 
Hinduism. After the development of Sufism Mehammadans 
became tolerant of Hihdos. A Spirit of eatholioity bresltfae's 
in the poems erf later MahammadAn poets. There Is A 
pretty story in the Mantiq‘Ut^taiq of Fatiddein Altat Whibh 
shmw's the religions tpl^nc^ of J^rsisb poets.- , 

One night the’ words - lakit cahift froth' the 'Oiesyifliie’ ‘of CJOdi. 
Oabhel said, There ihaet'iw'sdi^e wrvatA 'KW ;h, 

man, Of heart aad - 1 kaoii Vho-ba 'ip,” ' ' ' 

n 
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The angel sought in vain through the seven heavens, on sea and 
on land, in the hills and on the plains. At last by the command 
of God Gabriel went to Rum. There he found the man he sought praying 
before an idol. 

“ Oh Thou Source of all good,” cried the angel, “Unveil to me the 
mystery ! This man is invoking an idol, and Thou in Thy grace 
answerest him.” 

Then God said, “if from ignorance he has missed the way shall 
I who know the way not teach him ? My grace shall plead for his 
pardon and bring him to the truth.” 

This is no isolated instance, but the persian literature 
contains many such stories. It is stated therein that all 
who earnestly seek God, whatever be their religion, will find 
Him. 


When the Muhammadans settled in India as rulers 
they generally showed regard for the religious susceptibili- 
ties of their Hindu subjects. Akbar treated Hindus very 
kindly. Most of the Persian poets were Sufis and Muslims, 
•having settled in India, were indirectly influenced by the 
teachings of the Vedanta, for no one living in India can avoid 
its subtle influence. Prof. Mai Muller says, “The Vedanti 
s'pirit'pervades the whole 6f India, It is not restricted to the 
higher clasises. Tt lives in the very language of the people 
and is preached in the streets and in the forests by 'mendi- 
cant ^airit^."” ' ' ‘ ' ■ ' ■■■ ' . 

, ■ ' !l^ut in the Bhakti school .the. ethical tendency decays, I 
,l^?n redaces hinj^elf Ip a mere roachipe, foUpwing certain 
rules set apart, fpr jbiis guidance, for naarriage,, cerpmonies, 
fituals, and. social, .domestic and qcoppmic life. 

The schdol df'iEC'afma yoga sets' in naPtion all noble 
.idpas in huip^n , society and the ethical value of Karma yoga 
ip undwdtedly ^upeipor to, all otiier yogas. A Karm|i,, iVogin, 
ha's.meithef the''’;;ml!|a^cMs:ijtttoleraoce ,>pl ■ 
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nor the illegitmate compromise of a Jnana yogin. The 
State is distinct from religion and society has every oppor- 
tunity of development by resorting to good deeds. Social 
and political growth runs in two parallel complex systems, 
involving various differences of morals, creeds, cultures, 
races, and canons. Spirit is supreme and fundamental 
and rite is definitely subordinate ' to spirit. Nishkama 
Karma is the ideal of a Karma yogin. The Karma yogin 
always relies on the Spirit of God as the saviour from all 
sins and always does things pleasant to Him. Philanthropy, 
social service, great regard for family life, respect for 
women are some of the characteristics of a Karma yogiii. 
The Karma yogin feels the power of a Living Person to aid 
him in his hour of distress. In the Bhagavat Gita Sri Krishna 
says, “I will be born again and again in every yuga to 
relieve the earth of its burden of sinners and to save the 
virtuous and to establish Dharma.” So also Christ saysi 
“I am He that liveth and was dead, and behold I am alive 
for evermore and have the keys of Hades and of Death.” 
That Living Person in the plenitude of his spiritual power 
embodies in Himself all the moral forces whibh go to create 
a vital and progressive organism; that organism turns out to 
be a united and independent nation. I le is the person who gives 
the real motive power for the .formatiop and development 
of that organism. , It is why in Christian lan4s the spirit of 
nationalism is rampant. Even in the times v/hen Rama- 
and Krishna lived, the spirit of nationalism was at its- 
height in India and the national glory, of the Aryans is 
depicted .in the great . epics-r-the Ramayana and the' 
Mahabharatha. It .is only the ab8,ence 'of Karnia yogitia 
that accounts -for . the loss of independence. 4® 
India. India wants men of- action but not Hamlet’s 
mere philosophisers., -In a country .where ftartpa yogli^ff 
floirish society as a .:whole l^na3r^progpcess^■;and,^1t^ 
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solid welfare alone becomes the end of human existence 
spiritualism is lost in the bundle of material progress, pros- 
perity, welfare and satisfaction of common wants. The 
teachings of Christ are completely forgotten by the Christian 
nations of the world. If Christ were to come to earth 
again and if he is to go to Kenya he will not be allowed 
to own land in the highlands and he has to live in the 
Asiatic quarters ; if he is to go to South Africa he will not 
he allowed to travel in the same tramcar as a European; 
and if he is to go to America he will not be allowed to 
settle and acquire a domicile unless he is possessed of a 
certain member of dollars; and if he is to go to Australia 
he will not be allowed unless he passes a test in a foreign 
tongue, being an Asiatic and a labourer, the son of a carpen- 
ter by profession. The equality of man taught by Christ 
is only a spiritual precept, but not intended for practical 
politics^ The church and state are so completely separa- 
ted that even the ten commandments can he sacrificed for 
the necessities of the state. 

These differences iH’ religion- are due to the fact that 
man, in emphasizing particular aspects of religion, forgets 
the remaining aspedt. The summit of all religions is the 
salvation of man' and’ the various religions are the innumer- 
able paths leading to the same summit. Besides the Unity 
of God, which is prevalentthroughall religions there are also 
various fossils cff cemmoniailfem- growing over every religion. 
The twice-bownt Hindij puts a.tbmad on his shoulder and 
hopes holes though^ bis eats; some Mussalmahs allow their 
behhde to grow'and perform circumbisiom:- all such customs 
a^ not the {essentials ofreligiom and can: beavoidedif 
sotipty thinks titey ana distinctions without diffiirence in; 
l^mfin priiKMples or retched if they are halrimless; The 
Klhsltm into tioow pai^ 
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what must be done, what may be done and what 
must not be done, what is enjoined, permitted and forbid- 
den. So if he observes practices which must be done he 
is true to his religion and he may avoid things which are 
permitted and are conflicting with the interests and feel- 
ings of his neighbours. To maintain the brotherhood there 
must be a policy of give and take. Men must run smoothly 
in society so that their angularities may wear away and 
their idiosyncracies may disappear. Professor Deussen says, 

“ The f,fospels fix quite correctly as the highest law of 
morality, love your neighbour as your selves. But'why should I do so, 
since by the order of nature I feel pain aud pleasure only in myself, 
not in my neighbour ? The answer is not in the Bible but it is in the 
Veda. It is in the great formula, “ tatwamasi ” which gives in three 
words metaphysics and morals together. You shall love your neigh- 
bour as yourselves — because you are your neighbour, and mere illusion 
makes you believe that your neighbhour is something different from 
yourselves. And so the Vedanta, in its unfalsified fonn is the strongest 
support of pure morality, is the greatest conjolation in the suffering of 
life and death! Indians, keep to it !" 

RACE. 

People are apt to say “ when there are social 
differences, how then can the brotherhood be achieved?” Race 
is one of those ideas difficult to define, which has been a 
source of discussion among the peoples of the earth. But 
there is no particular monopoly of intellect, chivalry, courage, 
morality, physique or statesmanship to any one race. 
Some are found in some races and others in other races. 
The success of a people has never depended on tteir race, 

' Dr. Emil Reich says in hSucoess among NuHowf ,’’'., ,,, , 

Amongst nbtfl;' is;tte«-day bietorians' it has btenthe fkshiosl' 
tO 'seeh an pre^entmende in rhea TbtsTmetbod 

certainly has the advantagn of matkmal vanity, but it daftaof . 

cl^diox any greait' soieilMd wdilS,!' '0s th# ^ 
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expressed in a different set of terms, are not brought any nearer the solib 
tion. In nearly every instance the racial threads from which a white nation 
is woven are so inextricably intertwined that it would be quite impossible 
to determine, even with approximate exactitude, what is the predominant 
element Let us then at once set aside the hypothesis of any peculiar 
virtue inherent in a particular shade of complexion or variety of blood, 
and seek for a far readier explanation of our facts in the physical condi- 
tions under which these nations lived and had their being. We shall then 
see why it is that the conquering race is so often compelled to bow to 
the civilisation of the vanquished and advance along their line of 
development How often has been the case in Egypt, Babylonia, and 
even China ! The most ingenious books have been written endeavouring 
to apply the theory of race to the explanation of the riwSe of intellect 
among nations. But the racial theory has been ridden to death. After 
a long struggle, it is now being eventually abandoned by its most 
fanatical adlierents in the ranks of modern historians. But tlie average 
man still pins his faith to it. The ordinary IDnglishman attributes, 
and will continue to attribute, the success of his nation to the predomi- 
nance of Anglo-Saxon stock ; there is something extremely flattering to 
national pride in the notion. It also permits of a raind and complete 
annihilation of the so-called Latin races. The Frenchman is also 
fired by a kindred admiration of all that has issued from the Gallo- 
Roman blood, a theory which also allows of the c(]ually r^tpid and 
complete disposal of all that is Tuetonic and Anglo-Saxon. We have 
already shown how absolutely impossible and inapplicable such theories 
are in the scientific study of history. Race is quite impos.sible of identifr 
cation, and where we can to some extent follow out the lines of 
ethnographical demarcation it does not in any tlegiee correspond with 
tlie national frontier.* We must seek for some more substantial 
basis on which to found our theories of the causes of intellectual 
growth.” 

Mr. G, Spiller says in his paper, ''TherroU&niof JRaoM EqmUh/^ 
in the Mr$t tlmversal liaees Gongresa, “ We need not include in our 
problem every tribe and race whatsoever, but only the vast aggregate 
of mankind, say, China, Japan, Turkey, Persia, India, Egypt, Siam, the 
NegrO', the American Indian* the Philippine, the Malay, the Maori, and 
the fair» white anddark-white races. These constitute, perhaps nine-tenths , 
of -the baman race. We are tji^n under the necesf^ity :of concIu(!i^ that 
an impartial , investigator .would be, iuclined to look ppop the, vwou$ 
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impotranl peoples of the world as, to all intents and purposes, essen- 
tially equals in intellect, enterprise, morality'' and physique.” 

In the paper on ''The Rationale of Auionomj/^' contributed to same 
congress by Mr. John M. Robertson, M. P., we read, ‘‘It would seem that a 
first step towards a scientific or evenaquabi-rational view of the problem 
must be to put aside the instinctive hypothesis that faculty for self-govern- 
ment is a matter of race. If the problem be reduced to its elements, in 
short, it will be found thot none of the a priori arguments against 
autouony for any race have any scientific validity. As a matter of 
fact, practical autonomy exists at ihis moment amongst the lowesl and 
the most retrograde races of the earth ; and probably no experienced 
European administrator, who has ever carrhd his thinking above Iho 
levels of that of a frontier trader, will confidently say that any one of 
these races WDuld be improve 1 by setting up over them any system of 
white man’s rule which has yet been tried.” 

Emerson in his “Essay on History ” says, “There is one mind 
common to all individual men. Every man is an inlet to the same 
and to all of the same. ..What Plato has thought hcniay think; what 
a saint has felt he may feel; what at any lime has befallen any man 
ho can understand. Who hath access to this universal mind is a party 
to all that is or can be done, for this is the only an I soven/ign agent.” 

Jean Finot in ‘Race Prejudice’ says, 

“It is impossible to ailribiite immutable piycbological qualities 
to certain peoples or races. Tneir virtues and^thoir vices are only 
the effects of historic circmn-^tancis or of the iafluenco of the milieu. 
Swige peoples 'enter triumphantly into our civilisation just as civi- 
lised peoples fair back into barbarisms. Within the space of SO years 
the Negroes have realised as much .progress as mkuf white peoples 
have done in five or six centurbs. Tho history of edvilisation is only 
a continual corns and go of psoples and races. All without distinction 
of their biological characteristics, are summoned to this .gimt. struggle 
for life wherein W3 fight for human progress and happiness. All the 
ethnical elements can take part in it. Such is ihk general, import 
of our biological and sociological equality, which remains . intact 
underneath all our superficial divisidns. In one word, the term race 
is only a product :of our mental activities^ the work of our intrilect, 
and outside all reality. Racesy as irreducible categories^ only mis, 
'as :'6dtions ‘in- wr-hmins. i' T'heyexiistih’W..bhit iK>t‘antsid!e uai’- " 
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Sir Charles Bruce, in his paper on “The modern conscience in relation 
to the treatment of dependent peoples and communities,” contributed to 
the First Universal Races Congress, says, “in conclusion, it is submitted 
that in the treatment of dependent peoples and communities the modern 
conscience rejects as a fallacy the claim of western civilisation to 
a monopoly of the capacity of self-government based on an indivisible 
inter-relation between European ’ descent, Christianity and the so- 
called white colour. It recognises that, while this inter-relation has 
evolved a capacity for self-government in an appropriate environment, 
a similar capacity has been evolved by an inter-relation of other 
races, creeds and colours appropriate to other environments. It main- 
tains, therefore, that the conflict between East and West must be 
adjusted on the same principle that has adjusted the conflicts 
of race and creed in the West, — the principle of fieedom 
interpreted as liberty of person and conscience and equality of 
opportunity for all, without distinction of race, creed, or 
colour, under a settled government History, reason, and recent 
experience in Japan warn us that the adjustment must be made not 
in the spirit of the popular refrain East is East -and West is West, but 
in the spirit of a nobler poetic formula ‘God’s in the Occident, God’s in 
the Orient’ This is the spirit of the modern conscience in the treatment 
of dependent peoples and communities/’ 

A league for Ihe equality of rices was organised 
in India to proclaim the principle of democracy as between 
the races, the equality of rights, the right to equality not 
oply of the individual in the nation, but also of a]| raqes 
in Humanity and to assure respect for human dignity in- 
every man, whatever be his race or colour. 

It declares, ‘In the name of History which .all times and all 
races have writtenr—history that shows us all the families of men 
mounting and descending across the dawns and .the evenings of 
time, and taking by turns the lead of human progress; in the name of 
Boiences,. daughter of all the .civilisation of the earth, light of all, that 
brightens and grbws in each, and teaches that the races of men are 
made one from the otlier, for never in the course of ages have they 
ceased to excluinge their thoughts and to mingle their blood; in tlie 
name of the to which all races give their saints, revealers 
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and guides, and which say to us: “In all living beings the Being One 
and Changeless, in all separate beings the Being indivisible (Bhagavat 
Gita 18-20). 

This world is a Republic of all, whose citizens are formed of 
one and the same substance.” (Epictetus — conversations 14-24). 

“ We are every one members of another world/' (Epistle to the 
Romans 12-5.) 

“ You are all issued one from the other** — ^Koran. 

“ To love one’s neighbour as oneself/* (Confucius — Lun- 

Yu. I, IV. 5). 

“ To do towards odiers as we would that they should do towards 
us/* (Dhamniapada, 129). 

“ Five continents- -one family’* (Chinese Buddhistic inscription). 

In the name of llmmiiitj, multiple and one, whose whole body 
feels the injury done to a single one of its members, in the name of 
IJaminity rich by the diversity, strong by the solidarity of its races; 
progressing in the progress of them all and in all the free development 
of their forms ; 

In the name of lluimn Peace —for without mutual respect there 
is no peace ; 

In th?} nam3 of —which tends towards Unity, and of the 
SduI which lives by love. 

BEAUTY-COLOUR. 

The great demon that is throttling Humanity ?jit 
the present day is the colour bar. The exclusion of 
coloured races in colonies reserved for white peoples, and 
the restrictions for admission of oolouired 
white countries ; are , the. oauses at woth wlnoh WfiJl btiog 
nbont a world war whereby thft colov 
wijped out, ,o{ yfeoe ;■ ‘ 

V', : , '.33 '' ' ■ - ' ■ 
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a world cataclysm in the human race between the Suras 
and the Asuras when Devendra was the King of Suras and 
Viroohana of Asuras and thenceforward never did Huma- 
nity witness such a catastrophic war. The conflict bet- 
ween the white and coloured races is growing keener day 
by day. The growth of population, intensity of the struggle 
for existence, increased communication, growth of know- 
ledge, assertion of Asian consciousness, economic exploita- 
tion of the coloured races, a closer contact of cultures and 
other innumerable causes have aggravated the situation. 
Added to this is the white man’s conquest of the sea, 
leading in the case of the English to world dominion and 
it only remains for the common sense of Humanity to judge 
whether a peaceful settlement cannot be arrived at without 
indulging in a cruel and devastating war. Emerson says 
“ Wars, fires, plagues breakup immoveable routine, clear 
the ground of rotten races, and dens of distemper and 
open a fair field to new men. There is a tendency in 
things to right themselves ; and the war or revolution or 
bankruptcy that shelters a rotten system, allows things to 
take a new and natural order.” The colour prejudice was 
existing even from early Aryan times. The Aryans were 
white in colour and they were afraid that if the Aryans were 
to contract marriages with the mixed population around 
them their people may lose the fairness of their skin. So 
there was chaturvarna of peoples around them. The pure- 
blooded Aryan was white. Inter-marriages had brought 
about a tedtype-Mnter-marriages with the great warrior race 
df the ToltecS!, whom the Aryans first fought and then fra- 
ternised with, so that you have great groups of red-brown 
^dple in North’ India and Rajputana. Inter-marriages 
the Mongol '*ith whom all trade was carried on and 
theln'terbsiixthre of the ' Aryatri and Mongol gave rise to a 
Iiite:^-jbfiar^tages with the aborigiaea Who served; 
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them and the intermixture of the Aryan and the aborigines 
gave rise to a black type. Differences in the colour of skin 
are due to climate but they need not be due to differences in 
race. ‘‘Captive Greece held Rome captive” is also true in India. 
You can say “ Captive India held Europe captive.” 
The ideas of segregation and colour prejudice which have 
been hitherto the exclusive monopoly of the Hindu are 
thoroughly imbibed by the European. But Nature is always 
ready to bestow the same reward on all those who use her 
laws in a particular direction. Nature is ready to paint 
‘ Slave ’ on the face of one who tries to enslave others. 
The Hindu segregated the pariah outside the village and tre 
atedhim with contempt and he had his reward for it. Oxygen 
and Hydrogen when chemically combined become water in 
India as well as in England. Natural laws are always the 
same and inviolable. The European has learnt from the 
Hindu the caste principles. He is to be painted as the 
Hindu. The Hindn has caste marks of white, red, yellow and 
, black colours on his face. The European also smears cherry 
blossom to give tone to his white complexion.i Both are 
trying to shine in painted faces. .,Thistpainting to show the 
superiority over others is a relic of savage temperament. 
When Darwin visited the island of Terro del Fugo, all savages 
appeared before hina in white, red, yellow and black paints 
all. over their bodies,, on the forehead, on the chest, on the 
back and neck. The Aryans learnt this from the aboriginal 
races whom they conquered, Herbert Spencer gives a list 
of aboriginal races 'Who paint their bodies, in bis admirible 
book 6n Sociology. Is there no way for, Hupaaniity to avoid 
the catastro,phe of ,a .yrprld war,?, to overcome ,the .denapn 
,.of ebloajf prejudice ? if the sense of Humanifcy.dS' awakened 
.to ihe evite that May accrue in persisting in the ' main- 
'tifinanae' of- colour bar,' the irederhptfdftt; of’hum^ity Will', ^ 
"'"■'ileait af'hahd. ’ A,ll ! pebpies^ 'Inajr-' 'bther" 
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paying any regard to the colour of his neighbour. Emerson 
says, “ Love is the panacea of all ills, the panacea of Nature* 
The sentiment of love will ere long dawn on our politics, on 
our modes of living. Love would put a new face in this weary 
old world in which we dwell as pagans and enemies too 
long. It would warm the heart to see how fast the 
vain diplomacy of statesmen, the impotence of armies and 
navies and lines of defence would be superseded by this 
unarmed child. Love will creep where it cannot go, will 
accomplish that by imperceptible methods, being its own 
lever, fulcrum and power — which Force could never 
achieve.” 


CASTE 

1 have already shown the various evils caste wrought 
in India and the sooner it is given up the be-tter. The 
American and the European not only imitate the Hindu in 
entejftaining the colour prejudice but they are also making 
way for the entrance of caste spirit in their social organism ^ 
The J.ewish World cites an incident which proves how 
England , also has become a victim to the monster — caste. 

While on the recniitipg campaign Sergeant Issy Smith V.C. 
was invited to a resteaurant and its owner refured to serve the Jewish 
hero. The insult to Sergeant Smith as a Jew could be placed com- 
fortahly with' the huge pile of such insalts jews have' from time to' time 
received from ;the, more ignorant and petty-minded ,of the population 
among whom they live. But we think it is , unique to jfind a man 
holding a license daring to ipsulf, npt aJqne.the Kipg’s upiform, b,qt 
the Victoria] Cross which His Majesty with his own hands only a few 
we^ks agO'iiiatted upon the breast of one of the brave defenders of the 
'dotortry, The-anoieht baste prejudice pirevalent’ ‘in India appears in 
tdidton^t/forais ip most '.of /the western countries. ’Ilie White caoes 
• aws^^iow Irdlydn^bned with tjie caste', spirit. Mr. Sydney rBrooks.iteiFS, 
*■ Tt^'a^dragafn tevf I,^en,asijfe4 by AmerF<w,, QaipaulM? 
A<j^ii^'lians;fl^,t what most' ipipr^S^’the^ ,in ;,ti(at .fipifl^, 
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has been killed by the war was the prevalence of caste system. They 
were quite right. The caste sjstem was beyond doubt the outstanding 
feature of the British structure. It was the caste system that made 
the west end of London the governing centre of the Empire. It was 
the caste system that in every British ministry reserved an excessive 
number of places for the aristocracy, whose title to them was based 
mainly on the non-essentials of birth, manners and social position.’ 
Regarding caste in America, The Literary Digest says, “ For several 
days before the people of St. Louis voted to segregate the negroes of 
the city, negro girls and women handed out circulars in the streets 
bearing a cartoon depicting a white man driving a negro before him 
and lashing his bare back, with the inscription “ Back to slavery.” 
And now that the two ordinances embodying segregating have been 
carried by a three-to-one vote in a centrally located city of 7 lakhs 
of inhabitants, the A'eid Yorh Evening Tost alludes ironically to the 
two watchwords of Democracy — emancipation and segregation ” and 
the hew Yorh World deplores the attempt " to deprive black men of 
property, liberty, and hope.” 

But the New Orleans Tmes-Picayune observes 
that “ the separation or segregation of the races ” which 
“ prevails generally through the South ” on cars, boats, and 
in public places, “has caused no special injury to any ^e,” 
and has unquestionably tended to prevent friction between the 
races when travelling, which of old frequently developed 
into serious disturbances and what are called ‘ race riots.’ 
It forbids negroes to move into blocks in which as many 
as 75 per cent of the occupants are whit^, and prohibits 
“ the use by negroes in ‘ white ’ or ‘ mixed ' blocks of any 
building or part of a building for a church, dance hiill, 
school, theatre, or place of assemblage for negroes.” The 
American Journal of Sock^gy : — “ The constitution 

of six of the American st^ites, pro|:^ibit: negro-white ihter- 
.mj^rriages. Twenty-eig](i,t Qf the states , st,at^ laws 
(orbi^^ibg fhe ipiterjn^rriage pf , negro apd white persons. 
Twepty the stages have pp'aaeh’isi'wsj. in':!t^n''.Qf tbe^e 
latter atpt^s bills, at 
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intermarriages were introduced and defeated in 1913.’ 
“ The Alabama constitution prohibits the legislature from 
passing a law legalising the intermarriage of white persons 
and any descendant of a negro. This means that a person 
whose ancestry may be traced to a negro — even though 
that person has no detectable physical mark of negro 
ancestry — may not marry a white person.” “ The Florida 
constitution prohibits intermarriage between white persons 
and others possessing even one-sixteenth or more negro 
blood. Many such persons do physically show their affinity 
with the negro race.” “ The other four states, Mississipi, 
Ncrth Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee, by their 
constitutions prohibit the intermarriage of white persons 
and others having one-eighth or mote negro blood.” 
‘‘ Four states appear from their statutes to acknow- 
ledge that the existing laws against negro-white inter- 
marriage do not reach all causes of negro-white amalgama- 
tion. Three of those states have, in addition to laws 
against intermarriage, laws against cohabitation and against 
concubinage.” ” Alabama is the only state which would 
seem to have attempted to reach all the causes of negro- 
white amalgamation. Her laws include this phrase, ” If any 
white person or negro live in adultery or fornication with 
each other, each of them must, on conviction, be imprisoned.” 
The decision with regard to Kenya highlands by the 
British parliament shows how rampant is the caste prejudice 
among Europeans and their colonists. 

CIVILISATION. 

The civilisation of every country is based more or 
less on geographical and climatic considerations than on 
religion. There are many religions in India but there is 
only one civilisation. Religion is only like the clolhittg 
to the 'hody. The nation^ soil is enveloped in its tJiyili- 
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sation. The Indian whatever his religion retains his own 
natural characteristics. The national soul interprets 
these leligions, and with freedom and knowledge 
makes its own choice. The Indian Christian has character- 
istics which are different from those of the Christians 
of other lands. The same is also true of the Indian 
Muhammadan. Some of the doctrinal and liturgical 
forms prevalent in these religions in the west find 
no place here; and some of the practices found in India 
have no place in the west. The peer worship is not found 
in some Muhammadan countries. All forms cannot be 
condemned in toto. Some of them are good and adopted 
by the people professing that religion. Nor do manners 
belonging to a particular people solely constitute civili- 
sation. The Indian Christian is more polite than his 
coreligionist in England. The Indian Christian asks the 
welfare of his neighbour wherever he happens to meet him. 
But an Englishman though he travels from India to Edin- 
borough in the same compartment with his own brother 
who happens to meet him accidentally coming from a. 
distant country thinks it beneath his dignity to enter into 
conversation with him. This may be an extreme case but it 
gives an idea of the nature of the Englishman and the 
civilisation he has developed. But a civilisation may be 
predominantly material like the modern European or 
predominantly mental and intellectua,! like the old Greek 
and Graeco-Roman ot predomina,ntly spirituallike the 
Indian civilisation. A country is made up of all manner 
of men be it in the East or in the, West. In any country 
there are some types who are highly advanced, and’ certain 
other, types who, .ai© still, in thedowest rungs, of, human 
ev'olujfionr; , il,h, 'eveify-,, country,,, there, -are' aaihta as well as 
sihneia,,; ,„mi,ar.tyr8' as' iperswj UlPCSs j , gfe'ntlenJiep as well , 

hscw aswelljasj 
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cowards ; altruists as well as egoists and what not. As 
weeds grow among plants so abuses, due to the weakness 
and evil of men, crop up among noble principles which 
characterise civilisation. Civilisation consists in the up* 
holding of Dharma as the individual and general good 
and the fostering of spiritual progress so that, with justice 
to all beings, the immediate and ultimate ends of humanity 
may be attained. Civilisation is the organisation of society, 
so that the individual man and his community may attain 
his and its immediate and final end, that is, enjoyment and 
liberation (Bhukfi and Mukti). The general good is the object 
of every social organism. The community governs itself. 
Civilisation recognises God as its beginning and end, 
organises men in society through their material and 
mental vehicles with a view to manifest spirit in its forms 
as true morality and true religion. The history of 
civilisation is the history of cultural conflicts rather than the 
struggle between different political societies. The cultural 
struggle does more havoc than the political war. Various 
cultural conflicts had taken place at various times in 
various countries. But the conquest of culture destroys 
a liation completely whereas political conquest may not 
do so. The Byzaiitihesy the Babylonians, the Carthagini- 
ans and the Phoenicians are found nowhere. What has 
becdme of tbeir civilisation ? But the Indian civilisation 
rs a living and potent factor even to-day. The Indian 
civilisation is older than the memory of man. It has its 
beginnings in prehistoric timeSi Even to-day it remains full 
of life and :jrOutijful Vigour. In their lOve of literature, art, 
^ilosophy, tteatmeht of their VrOffiefij deVelopitoent of 
aysthetic faculty, appreciation of the beautiee of NStore 
the Indians are hs touch eivilised at other progressive races 
of the World. “The Indian civili^tion is uiri(|ae and the 
contirast is not SO! iputth as between East and West as 
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between India and the rest of the world,” says Dickinson. 
The Arabian civilisation made practicable the brotherhood 
of man. The Saracenic art, love of beauty, architecture, re- 
fined manners have enriched th Indian civilisation. Their 
methods of administration, their revenue system and their 
classification of state functions are still maintained in 
India even under British administration. The Muhamma- 
dan is a noble acquisition to India. His martial valour, 
his political genius and his capacity to master any difficult 
situation are requisites for the preservation of the Indian 
nationality. The Mussulman is a good substitute for the 
Kshatriya in the Hindu community who, for reasons not 
clearly known to us, has almost disappeared from the 
Hindu society. Whatever be the religions (Hinduism 
Buddhism, Jainism, Islam, Sikhism, Zoroastrianism and 
Christianity) prevalent in India, there is one common 
civilisation extending from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, 
from the Indus to the Brahmaputra. 

CULTURE. 

‘ Culture,” says Sir Woodroffe, “is the expression o 
the soul, or a subtle body (Sukshma Sarira) a mode of the 
manifested self in which it is related either as religion and 
philosophy to the one spiritual principle of all — 'that aspect 
of culture in which it seeks to give expression to the Inner 
Reality, or in which it is related to Outer Phenomenon, 
a manifestation of the Life Principle as Knowledgej as welj 
displayed in action and as the Beauty of all perfect nat^mi 
forms.” The difference between. Asi^ and Europ^: in tjlw 
jjEiattet pf sorcalled exact sciences dates 

, jvnbicli;, is . the age of , experimental apd ; ih^uptiye 
science. , M was'%i,ng. tl^i? I?eripd:t" , my& Sir 

swper^pritx in, fge ,pafti(;r|letr. . 9?;% 

■‘^4' , '' ' ' : ' 
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great until much later, when during the 19th century the 
application of steam to production and transportation 
effected the parting of the ways of East and West, ushering 
“ Modernism ” with its new world politics, social institu- 
tions, science and philosophy, giving Eur- America its pre- 
sent alleged superiority over Asia. If, however, we compare 
the Indian contribution to exact positive and material 
culture with parallel contemporary developments among 
the Greeks, Graeco-Roman, Saracen, Chinese and Mediaeval 
Europeans, the Hindus can make at least an equal, and in 
some respects a superior, claim to that made by these 
peoples in respect of scientific culture.” The East as well 
as ■ the West has developed art, philosophy, literature 
drama, religion, music, sculpture, painting, poetry, archi- 
tecture and science, but there may be degrees, varieties and 
modifications. The tastes, faculties and interests of the hu- 
man race cannot be monotonous. Variety is the spice of life. 
What is meat to one may be poison to the other. Each 
develops in his own way as natural opportunities afford 
him scope and leisure. There are as many varieties of 
minds as there are varieties of faces. The greatness of 
political power or the largeness of dominion does not 
show the cultural superiority of one people over another. 
Nor does political subjection mean cultural inferiority. 
Rome with her extensive dominion was culturally inferior 
to Greece. The Goths from the plains of Germany who 
ocdupied the Roman Empire were inferior to the Romans. 
The- Arabs of the desert were inferior to the Persians and the 
Byzatttians whom they conquered. The Huns, Sakas, Jats and 
iScythians Were inferior to the Aryans whom they conquered 
ib ctlftoral powers; There are some English scholars- who 
tijibk that' India is culturally inferior to England and the 
between the two peoples is so great that India can 
tb c6pe with England. Mathew Arnold wrote 
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about the East in connection with the Roman Empire 
as follows : — 

“ r/je East bowed low before the blast 
Inpatient, deep'' disdain; 

She let the legions thunder past, 

And plunged in thought again." 

The East is no doubt a little patient but not dis- 
dainful of science and learning and we may also say that 
she is as impatient and restless as any other European 
country in the world in the acquisition of culture. She is 
not about to bow her head before the blast, and plunge in 
thought again; on the other band she is but achieving things 
which seem impossible to the mind of the western scholars* 
The proudest page in the history of the world has yet been 
reserved for India. Another English poet, Rudyard 
Kipling, wrote, 

“T’/te East is East, the West is West. 

* I 

Never shall they meet but be in twain." 

This is the statement of a man who believes that the 
West is superior to the East and is born in ignorance of 
Eastern thought and culture. The East began to 
develop culture starting from the internal spirit, while 
the West began from the external world. The culture of 
the East is supplementary to the culture of the West but 
all culture has for its object the elevation of life to noble 
purposes, to son^e higher sphere than mere gifatificatiott of • 
animal appetite and multiplication df the spdOies. ' It 
inspires in man a love of truth, justice • and, righteousne&S.' 
It enables man to- realise that the essential nat'ote' -of : main 
is beyond mere physical estistOnce and anitaatlife. ' Gtee^^^ 
played her part in the development of cnlturef by layih^ 
stcesa: on reason and-beailty,- Rome>-4evtlop«dTaWi‘ .orddl-' 
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and the art of governance. France developed science and 
taught liberty, equality and fraternity, thus paving the 
way for the realisation of denaocracy. Arabia created a 
new architecture and 'external forms of beauty. England 
developed parliamentary institutions. Germany taught 
socialism and India teaches communion of men with God, 
Yoga, the realisation of the divinity of man. Each one 
of them is necessary for the harmonious development of 
man. But the real greatness of culture lies in the spiritua- 
lisation qf life and the realisation of the brotherhood of 
roan. Every nation thinks that its own pursuits are the 
real culture of the world and the world is ruining itself 
day by day without moving on the right lines chalked out 
by itself. But culture is not a new idea or a philosophic 
coneept but a living principle, a motive power, a strong 
stimuiapt to human progress. The great inventions of 
ihe West in the external world may dazzle the amateur 
for a time but the spiritual achievements of the East will 
bestow on the suffering humanity incalculable boons un- 
thought-of by man in other countries. Culture aims at the 
interpretation of life and its adjustment with the world 
optside and the realisation of divinity in man. The art, 
literature, philosophy, science and religion are the mani- 
fe^tatjoris, of culture. The European excels in natural art 
and' the IndiSiO in divine ecstacy. The European cares 
more foy utility, the Indian does everything in the name 
of God without caring for the fruit, with unselfish 
njqtiyes. If the European cares only for his culture his 
sprit decays and his aspirations will be confined to a 
gl^Jtqr possession of world's goods and if the Indian 
npgk^ts, the world! -hf ; finds himself degraded for want of a 
environipent; to enhance the evolution, of the soul. 
T|i^ one^cares for .earthly enjoyment and the other for bea- 
v.^Iy bliapf : The qnfi} counts on thOi incoiw-tax ■ he paysii 
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the other counts on the possession of noble qualities in 
/ him. The glory of the one is his earthly possession and the 
' contentment of the other is that he has secured the future. 
The European has prompted universal education, established 
universal suffrage, upheld equality of rights, introduced 
democracy in political institutions, enhanced social hapi- 
ness, whereas the Indian concentrated his mind in knowing 
the hidden forces working in man, the relation of man 
with God, the royal road to attain nirvana, the life after 
death, and the play of psychic forces on the mind of man. 
The European views philosophy as an intellectual exercise 
to argue things, whereas with the Indian it is the essence 
of life and thought. The European begins with the body 
and proceeds to think of the soul; the Indian realises the 
spirit within him and controls the external world in the 
ecstacy of Divine communion. Everywhere social ideals, 
political institutions, economic laws, religious sentiments, 
literature, art, philosophy and science are the expression 
of the national soul. The cultural consciousness in each 
nation creates the diversity in culture but there is unity 
underlying all this diversity. There is one culture, one 
civilisation, one caste, one beauty, one race, one religion, 
one God {Ekameva advitiyam) — there is only one without 
a second. The one culture is the realisation of the divinity 
of man and the establishment of th common brotherhood 
of man without distinction of caste, creeds race or colour. 
The one civilisation is the right means whereby man’s 
mental and spiritual nature is given greater play on. its 
increasing release^ from the animal cares of Mfe. The one 
caste embraces the species of' man* The one beauty is th© 
prevalence of E^ahmariejas , in man. .All the beauty of 
colour is nothing whfen compared: with the , divine v4rohm. 
As the: girl puts I otn new. Woom when she .attainapubwty,' 
as the boy'shoyrs signs of liveliness' wheii he: < 
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as nature puts on a lively appearance when spring appears, 
as the house appears lively on the marriage occasion of 
one of its members, so the face of man puts on a divine 
effulgence when he realises God within. The aura of his 
holiness sheds a lustre on his face. The face requires no 
paints either red, white, yellow or black, nor does the colour 
of the skin, whether white, brown, yellow or black affect 
the beauty of his face. The e3?es sparkle with lustre. The 
Divine Beauty is the One Beauty which man must strive 
to attain. The one race is the whole human race. The 
one Religion is the realisation of God within all. All 
religions are mere methods for the attainment of that 
high ideal. This sums up the brotherhood of man. 
Europe failed to realise this brotherhood because it could 
not base it on the divine identity of man. France pro- 
claimed “liberty, equality, fraternity.” The basis of 
fraternity according to French views is the fatherhood 
of God and the relation of men to Him as His sons and so 
it proclaimed fraternity basing on the love of God as Father 
to His children. But Italy proclaimed “Liberty, Equality, 
Humanity." Mazzini and Italian patriots thought that the 
parental relation of God and man is too feeble to ensure an 
everlasting brotherhood of man, and appealed to the nob- 
ler and saner sentiments in man to promote the welfare of 
the human races. So it based its brotherhood on humanita- 
rian conditions. But India has its springs deeper which can 
ever supply the perennial flow of fraternal afifection of man 
to man by basing it on the divine identity of man. The 
highest teaching c^' the Vedanta, the accumulated experience 
of thei great ^ Rishis of AryRvarta, asj embodied in th ^ , 
teachings of the Upanishads is “ Tatvafnasi,” “ Thou art 
tl^t}" ‘^Soham," (I am He); ‘lAhawf PieahmE^mi,” ‘i'lam the 
Brahman,” I am the God., , True bulture consists in v 
in®, ..the divine identity ;ot he .".scjjtyeng^r.. 'ahd' 
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Chandala are as much the types of God as anybody else. 
If you once realise this identity every moment you are 
looking with contempt the Chandala, the Divinity in you be- 
comes more and more submerged under Ah anhar a, concQit, 
pride and other vices. Divine bliss as well as earthly bliss 
are strangers to you. Can there be a degraded man ? The 
immortal poet Shakespeare has expressed, “ What a piece 
of work is man ! How noble in reason ! how infinite in 
faculties ! in form and moving how express and admirable ! 
in action how like an angel ! in apprehension how like a 
God ! the beauty of the world ! the paragon of animals ! ’’ 
The human soul is a precious gem, be it seated in the garb 
of a Chandala or of a Brahman. This is the basis of real 
Democracy. India .proclaims “ Liberty, Equality, 
Divinity ” as the basis of her Democracy. Man must know 
himseif in all his actions to be God and His Power, the 
Universal Mother. The Sruti says that the Brahman is 
Satyam, Jnanam, Anandam, i.e., Eternal, Intelligent and 
Happy. The jiva has also the same characteristics, though 
in a very rudimentary stage. Brihadaranyaka Upsmishad, 
in the Sukla Yajurveda, explains beyond doubt the identity 
of jivatma with Paramatma, The conversation between 
Yajnavalkaya and his dutiful second wite Maitreyi reveals 
that Moksha is nothing but the realisation of this identity. 
Brahma Jnana can be possessed by Sravana, Manana and 
Niiidhyasa. Vidyaranya says that these three must be 
practised not once or twice but , till the individual soul can 
realise its identity with Brahman. The individual soul is 
often compared to, the sky encased in a pot and the 
Anihahkarana to the water in it. So.lbng as there is water 
in the pot the stars and other heavenly bodies are reflected 
in the. water. Similarly in ths: Ahthahkarana all the ahtions 
of the Indnya^ jm refleotedv When itbe watet' in the pbii 
{s dried up the whole |KJt is filled' With th^i Satbfe sky ai'^he! 
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one outside it. When Brahraa-jnan is possessed the 
Anthahkarana dries away and the universal soul pervades 
everywhere. This is all the phenomenon of life and the 
individual soul is nothing but The Universal Soul. Man will 
find that in his self-identification in and with the world- 
order as the expression of a Power which is his own essential 
self, all vulgar hate, all merely personal desires and aversions 
are gone. He is God in the form of the Universe accomplish- 
ing its purpose. He who knows himself as such is the in- 
carnate spirit of the world-order. And when and to the 
extent that t.hat woild-order is established men will work with 
and not against one another and will even sacrifice them- 
selves for one another. Harmony will give place to discord. 
Love substitutes itself for hatred. Peace reigns instead 
of war. Progress shall be the usual order. Progress as 
understood in the west, is the increase of scientific know- 
ledge, the developihent ot industry and mechanical 
appliances. Moral improvement is also looked for but as 
the necessary condition of an orderly, peaceful and indus- 
trious world. The impulse towards progress is inherent in 
man. Progress is the sum total of happiness. True hap* 
piness in this world consists in the natural harmony of 
spirit, mind and body. True progress is the increasing 
manifestation of Spirit through the gradual perfecting of 
its vehicles, mind and body. Both of them exhibit an in- 
creasing perfection showing the true nature of the spiritual 
substance whence they come from. Man, through an ever- 
growing knowledge and , morality; attains complete 
Humanity and therefore Divinity. Perfected man is the 
highest earthly form. Professor Giddinge in his principles of 
sociology says, “ Upon' a review of some parts of Europe 
and America, it may'beihferred that, in acdmmurlitywhbse 
life! is a tireleks purfeiit of materialistic ends-i^in' which 
monay-getting is tl^e,,;Uinn: -of success, there wljll be ia sharp 
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separation of the successful from the unsuccessful classes 
and an exploitation of the poor by the rich as wanton and 
as merciless as that of the weak by the strong in societies 
of military character. The laws will favour the 
prosperous, the mercenary spirit will corrupt judgment 
and religion alike.” The religious man is one who 
feels that he is bound in various ways to all beings. 
The irreligious man is he who views the whole world 
from his own selfish stand-point without regard for his 
fellows or the world at large. In the physical organism 
if an isolated cell sets itself up independently of the rest, 
disease creeps in, so in social organism if an individual 
sets himself up independently of the rest, society also 
decays. Selfishness is the toot of all sin and crime. The 
claims of the life of the world and the life of spirit must 
be justly and logically balanced. There is a belief in 
certain sections of humanity as the Hindu Sanyasins, the 
Buddhistic ascetics, Christian monks, Muslim Fakirs, 
Mustans and dei-vishes that the pleasures of the world 
should be completely left off and they 'should even starve, 
fast and put the body to all kinds of tortures to attain 
moksha. The rigorous control of the body amounting to 
austerity which is called asceticism leads to' positive self- 
denial and mortification of the flesh associated with th^ 
notion that the carnal and msiterial world is evil. This 
is one extreme of society. Man canhdt obtain I^pksha 
by renouncing the world altogether, Want of opportunife 
{o tempt the mind can never trajn it jn paths of righteous^ 
nese. Once a gre<]i.t Rishi went into the forest and was 
performing penance for a long number dif years ah^ was 
proud that nothing hi the world ; cbuld ' t6v^ht ttip. ■ Oh 'a 
darje night .Krish'^a %ith lus: wile;' weht’iptQ^^ forest 
vsihere that itishi d^elledr ' apd ■ a^^C!d'''hi|h; ’to '^Vh' shhli^i 
for the night' as they -iVete 
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and could not find it out. The Rishi with his usual 
Aryan hospitality accommodated them with food and shelter. 
They were lying outside the hut of the Rishi. Krishna 
asked the Rishi to let the woman sleep inside as she had a 
weak heart and was afraid of wild animals and thieves. 
She was permitted to sleep inside and the Rishi and Sri 
Krishna were sleeping outside. The Rishi finding Krishna 
fast asleep, went inside the hut and touched the woman gently 
with his hand. The woman was startled by the touch, woke up 
and cried aloud. Then Krishna rising up with his axe threa- 
tened to kill the Rishi. The Rishi begged for life and 
then Krishna pardoned him and said, “There is no use of 
your living in forests and boasting yourself that you havy 
conquered all carnal world. You must live in the bustle of 
mankind and prove that you are above all corruption !” 
It is the healthy growth of moral fibre in man in active 
life that enhances the evolution of the human soul, but 
not mere seclusion. Life in society and the consequent 
experience gained in conquering the base propensities of life 
go a long way in the realisation of divinity in man. 
The anti-social man is a curse to humanity. It is social 
service that equips you with the strength required to 
conquer all passion. As the Gita says, “Everything should 
be done without selfish purpose and not caring for the 
fruit.” “A man who does good because it will be adver- 
tised, iaecause he will profit by it, because he will get social 
credit or because he will go to heaven, is not superior to 
him who does all this detachedly for God’s sake and 
without hope of gain for himself.” This blending of 
worldly life frep from asceticism with its underlying source 
is also profoundly affected in the ponsciousness of 
thp unity, of .the acfiyity of .forins and of the formless 
peace frpni yvhpse. power '(sbakti) they issue." As the, 
Kuiarpava Taptra says, yoga and worldly enjoyment are 
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then one {yoga bhogayate) and the world itgelf is made 
the seat of liberation {Mokshayate Sangasarah). The 
Hindu conception is Sareerum adyam khalu dharma 
sadhanam. It is only on the well being of the physical 
body that man will be able to maintain Dharma. The 
body is the ship to cross the ocean of life and if any- 
thing goes wrong with it you fail in your object of obtain- 
ing Moksha. “Man need not flee from the world, for therein 
he may, in himself, harmonize the Ultimate Reality and 
its Appearance. For such, one’s country and one’s family 
and the whole world are but forms of the Mother Power 
(Shakti) and service of them is service and worship of 
Her.” When all is realised as supreme conciousness 
desire therefor is burnt out. If the brotherhood of man 
is based on the divine identity, the solution for its realisa- 
tion becomes easy. If God has preserved a few thousand 
Jews for a few years to reveal the incarnation of Jesus how 
much greater must Ije the mission to be achieved by the 
preservation of the 300 millions of Indians as a distinct 
nation, through so many centuries of foreign invasion ? It is 
to realise the brotherhood of man by his spiritual identity 
and to establish a real democracy not only in India but 
in the whole world and bringing about the parliament of 
man and the federation of the world ; to develop an 
international law on sound and equitable principles, to 
overcome all prejudices of caste, colour and creed and to 
proclaim the unity of the Human Race. 

James Russel Lowell sings ; — 

“ For, mankind are one in spirit, 

and an instinct bears along, 

Round the earth’s electric; circle, 

the swift flash of right or wrong; 

Whether cori^ious dr hncoriscious, 

, ,>et ttu^ 3 |iit/Jgsttm 
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Through its ocean-sundered fibres 

feels the gush of joy or shame ; 

In the gain or loss of one race 

all the rest have equal claim.” 

Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagcre says: — “It is for tl.c 
sake of Humanity, for the sake of the fulJ growth of our 
soul, that we must turn our mird towaids the spiritual 
unity of man. We must use our social strength, not guard 
ourselves against the touch of others considering it as 
contamination, but generously to extend hospitality to the 
world, taking all its risks however num.erous and grave. 
We must manfully accept the responsibility of moral free- 
dom, which disdains to barricade itself within dead formu- 
las of external regulation, timidly seeking its security in utter 
stagnation. For men who live in dread of the 
spirit of enquiry and lack courage to launch out in the 
adventure for truth, can never achieve freedom in any de- 
partment of life. Freedom is not for those who are not 
lovers of freedom and who only allow it standing space 
in the porter’s vestibule for the sake of some temporary 
purpose, while worshipping in the inner shrine of their life 
the spirit of blind obedience.” Men must come out of their 
dens of sectarianism and mingle in the outside world with 
feelings of fraternity. Then alone can any real basis for 
any progress, be it political or economic, be laid in the 
Indian nation. When there are differences between Hindus 
and Muhammadans they must come forward to adjust 
them in as amicable a way as possible. True, in the immedi- 
ate past, the conebiduSness of differenebs in the two com- 
munities wae not propiiheht. Iri chapter IX, page 257, of 
Dr. Tayler’s boo|r, “ Tfce Topography , of Dacca”’ he says, 
“ Religious quarrels, betvsree.n the jHindps and Muhamma- 
dans are of r^e. q^w/ence. .^j^ese Wo class'es live in 
prfect peace aniJ concord, ana' a' ihkjdnty of the indivi- 
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duals belonging to them have even overcome their preju- 
dices so far as to smoke from the same hookah.” Hindus 
and Muslims lived as neighbours under conditions which 
did not tend to bring out their differences so prominently 
as to make them so aware of them as to quarrel with each 
other. But after all, the lack of consciousness,, whether 
of differences or anything else, does not point to any 
superiority in their former circumstances. It only shows 
that something was wanting — ihevigouroflife. The love of 
freedom alone can unite the two peoples, compromising their 
differences, as both the peoples have been awakened simul- 
taneously to a distinctive consciousness of their res* 
pective individualities. They may form an alliance for 
some such immediate object of mutual self-interest ; but 
that alliance like the political alliances between countries 
which have traditions of antagonism is not only transitory* 
but is in constant danger of a violent reaction. For the 
alliance which depends upon some special expectation 
either becomes a danger at the slightest sign of disappoint- 
ment or ceases to exist when the object is achieved. The 
most difficult problem for India is that both Hindus and 
Muhammadans when they reach the full consciousness 
of their individuality, become, in the natural course Of events, 
as they exist to-day, mutually exclusive and antagonistic. 
Dr. Tagore Says, “Thete most be something radically wrong 
in our mental and social life when such can bO the Case. It 
must be the result of narjrowness Of vision^ 4orrie distrust of 
huirian nature in its utiivejcsal aspect, which distracts bdr 
Sympathy from* the great course Of its development that is 
to comprehend all humanity. Individuality is predious 
because only thfough it can realise the Univ^r^af. If it 
were a prison to' shut os m for withtu a strictly 
ciirchmscribed - ' '' 'rafige . ' of "'-tnith, '■ ' det^' Of ' < imOvOlfnent..' i or 

Joigsiitt 
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to US who have a living soul, just as a cage to the winged 
creatures. Unfortunately there are people who take 
enormuos pride in magnifying their speciality and proclaim- 
ing to the world that they are fixed for ever on their pedestal 
of uniqueness. They forget that only discords are unique 
and therefore can claim their own separate place outside the 
universal world of rausic.”In the lower orders of the two com- 
munities thereis perfect harmony. Only in the wealthy and 
intellectual sections there is keen rivalry evinced on certain 
occasions. When the Mohurrum and Dasara occur together 
they often show a sort of quarrelsomeness. It devolves upon 
the leaders and peoples of the two communities to make a 
permanent settlement of their disputes in such a way 
(Hindu-Muslim Pact) as they do not give scope for 
disputes any longer. To a large extent education may 
open their eyes to probe into the frivolousness of these 
disputes and an appreciation of each other’s culture may 
also remedy the evil to a very large extent. The Hindus 
have to learn a great many social qualities from the 
Muhammadans and the Muslim has to give up all ideas of 
extra-territorialism and look upon India as his mother- 
land and share his weal or woe with the other peoples in 
India. What has Turkey done in Europe to be saved? 
It has modernised. The Hindu as well as the Muham- 
madan must be modernised. Each must learn from the 
other the noble qualities which are their glorious inheritance. 
What a noble, stimulant is the life of Muhammud for the 
building up of the _ Indian nation! There is much to be 
learnt from the teachings .of ,, Muhammud. The heroic 
element is predominant in the cult of Islam. Muhammud 
says, “The paradise is under the shadow of swords.” Carlyle 
says, “ Muhammad was g;reat . and magnificent for bis 
indomitable faith in his .cause ;, brave, skilful, and daunt-, 
lEfse^ficley^fejifi ', mating: .nap^tal ieveq ou^, pj£,, d^feiat, .and. 
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quick as lightning to follow up success ; relentless where 
severity was profitable, but loving neither war nor slaughter 
for their own sake ; mild towards the vanquished, unless 
they had irritated him at some weak point. How much 
was admirable in his dealings with men ! how courteous 
he was to enquiries, how kind to children ! how wise with 
his hot-headed followers ! and informing, and everything ! 
There was that burning zeal for God ; which, begotten in 
those times of retirement at the first, never wavered much, 
though its quality may have deteriorated. He is a man 
of unique type of greatness. Had it not been so, he would 
not have commanded the enthusiastic devotion of that 
first generation of followers, well-nigh the worship of the 
next, and the boast of all succeeding ones. Had it not 
been so, the hosts of Islam would not have gone forth, 
loyal to the commands of their great leader, to smite and 
convert the world.” 

What a noble picture of Muhammud’s character i6 
this ! Why not every Indian realise that the basis of aU 
.religions is the same ? 

Jab nadhali chadhakhidam Ita ehanur 
Ekabhi, kohene iedhi o hath ihur 
Ishkaki bahem lagee iisafiir naseetn 
Moma avval hyvohee ihurreya ikeem. 

In the beginning before creation there was only One. 
That is the Ancient Light. It is impossible to describe 
it. There was a gentle breeze of love on that ocean of 
Light and that lustre of peace. As love dawned a light 
wave of enthusiasm “ rose. That vrave, that everlasting 
ocean of love is that sacred person Muhamrpadi the orphan 
boy. The Veda also says, ^^'Asade Vedam ^as^eth.'' 
^*S<(deva sdfnp iHad^g^m (Vign^akf^vdam) 
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Brahma” “ Mayauiu prahruUm vidyanmayt nariu 
maheswaram.” Muhammad in his teachings and practical 
life is more Adwaitic than Sankara. In Islam also the 
four paths enumerated are present (1) Shariat (Karma) 
(2) Tarikhath (yoga), (3) Halikhath (Bhakti), (4) Marikhath 
(Jnana). Muhammad says, “ Assalate' inerajuth mominin” 
' All my Bhaklas see God in nantaj (Samadhi) and meet 
Him.’ 


“ Mun araphanagh, sahu, phakathara, pharabbahu.” 
“ You are God. To know yourself is to know God.” 

“Atmanum chedvijaneeyath ayamasmeeti poprusha,” 
Ayamalma Brahma,” says the Veda. 

Muhammad says, ” Alakulla shayyum mohed,” — 
Every atom is full of God. 

The Veda says, ” Survam khalvida.n Brahma,” 
“ Tathsrushtwathu devanu pravivisath, anchajive natma 
nanu pravisya.” 

“ Muhammad says, “Khulu bub, raominina, Arsha- 
allahutala.”-:The heart of a bha^tha is the dwelling place 
of God. 

“ Kshetragnam chapi mamviddhi surva kshetreshu 
Bharata,” says the Bhagavatgita, ■ “ Dehee devalayaha 
prokta Jeevo-devasanatbanaA.,” 

Idlubarnmad ?ays, ‘ ^ohano akharaboyi lehemim 
ha|iialiv: varfeij'” . is pearer to you than ypur aliinentary 
panal, &ere is po diffeirencip betiyeen you and God. 

TTh^Ve^ i?ays,' ” Aiinuni Brahmethi 'yyajanath”* ' 
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Muhammad says, “Ennamum nurullathul khalakhe- 
kul hummam nuree” — There is no difference between 
myself and God. I am his spirit. It is from my spirit 
that the whole universe of five elements is emanating. 

The Veda says, “Tameva bhanta manu bhati 
sarvum, thasyabhasa sarva midam vibhati. Mayyeva 
sakalam jatum mayi sarvum prathishtitham.” 

Muhammad says, “ AUL Rayatherabbi herabbi,” 
“ I am God and see God.” 


The Veda says, “Vedanta vignana sunischi thartha 
ssanyasa yoga dwitaya ssuththa sathvaha,the brahmaloketu 
paranthakale paramruta thparimuchyanti surve, Brahma- 
nam sahathe sarve samprapthe pratisancharan.” 


The identification of Islam with pure Hinduism is 
not a difficult task and there are very many instances of 
comparison which I leave to the reader of comparative 
religions. Muhammad is identified with God. “Eku 
modlik though chedu, Alla Muhammadukn nahiblhd." 
As fhere is a hole on each side of a pearl and they appear 
as two holes, though there is one, so Muhammad and God 
are one and tfie iame. The conversation of Muhanimad 
with Gabriel is instructive bn the point. Muhamniad said, 
“ 0 Gabriel, who do ybii thiiik me to ba^’ Gabriel' said 
“ I a,tn' l^kin| yojj for Muhani'mad. Mbharnirnad said, “HOw 
else aire you looking bn me?” Gabriel' said, I take you fbif 
k'tt ‘i^'ta.t^iah.” 'Muhammad ‘s^d, right,' look pn'rrib 
with tb^ eyes you look pn AlW? Gabfiel'saidi ‘‘ ifind jfba' 

o'd ' 'Mrtbaihmma'd’ said. ’ “'’Where db "^oil ',sbe 'i^V 
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The conversation of Mohammad with his daughter 
Fatima is as follows: — Muhammad addressed his daughter 
“O child, why do you look so bewildered?” 

Fatima did not reply. 

Muhammad said, “O mother! What are you 
looking at?” 

Fatima said, “ I am looking at a very bright light 
spreading between heaven and earth.” 

Muhammad said, “ Whom do you see there?” 

Fatima said, “ You!” 

Muhammad said, “ That means?” 

Fatima said, “ 1 see you as the embodiment of the 
all-pervading God.” 

Muhammad said “ Be it so. Every Mussulman in 
my Islam can become one like me.” 

• Muhammad said “ Hama Useeth,” “Anulpuk.” It 
means the same as “Tatvamasi” and “Aham Brahraasmi.’’ 
There are very many such Adwaitic principles throughout 
the Qur’an , and the life of Muhammad. No religion 
preaches mpre Adwaitism than Islam. Adwaita is preached 
ip KaJaroa and Namaz., Krishna, Buddha, Christ and Muham- 
mad, are all divine and the same divine element is wjthin 
every.man* but. with this diflference that it is submerged 
under egofism common men and it is all-petyading in 
them,! .There is .upiversalism and altruism in them, there is 
bigotry, ^ctari^hism and; egotism in common meni Rise 
abdve these narrow precincts of life and feel the divine, in 
you, Become one with Brahman, When you will be 
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able to realise the Brahman in yon, you will realise the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man. This realisation is the found- 
ation for a true democracy. All material forms and 
institutions help only when there is that life divine within 
us. If life is wanting, any number of medicines cannot 
bring back life into the body and all external clothing is but 
a shroud and humanity lies buried in bloodshed and egotism 
will hold infernal sway on the mind of man. Every Indian 
is to realise this great truth, this life divine, before he can 
think of an Indian nation and an Indian Democracy. 
Be prepared to receive this light, this wisdom, this 
gospel, this doctrine and this truth into the inner apart- 
ments of your heart, cherish it with all the force you can 
command, act up to it with all the force you can com- 
mand, act up to it without any violation in every one of 
your national activities and build up the grand national 
edifice of Indian Democracy. Therein lies your glory, the 
vindication of your national honour, the regeneration of 
your country, the mission of your life and the purpose for 
which the India nation is preserved through all the turmoil 
of ponquest , and subjection. Do not think that this 
principle belongs to a particular religion. It is the basis 
of all religions. Mr. Leeky observes, “ An impartial exami- 
nation of great transitions, of opinion will show .that 
they have usually been, affected, not by the force of direct 
argnments, not by such reasons as thoee which are alle^^ 
by controversialists and recorded in creeds, but by a sense 
of the incongruity or discordance of the old doctrines 
with other parts of onr kapwledge/’ The present sitri^tion 
i^equires tha,t eyery; Indian should feel the incpng^tjity of 
his , pld , religious, superstitions apd dpgmns as compared 
and contrasted witli 'tbe ipodern environmeitt, and hjel.innst 

rU of them .^n4 the, occasion 
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exigencies which may occur in the course of the struggle 
for liberty. How many of us are prepared to undergo any 
suffering and try to elevate the condition of our fellow-men? 
Christ says, “ The birds have their free nests and foxes 
have their free burrows and where is the place to shelter 
the head of a poor and destitute man ? ” How many of 
our counttymen are starving and how many more are home- 
less ! If the human mind cannot find a solution to extricate 
the homeless from their sufferings and difficulties and 
organise society for making the lives of all happy, what 
avails the boast of our culture and civilisatidns ? Where is 
the superiority Of man in the Divine creation if the lot of a 
human being is more miserable than that of the beast and 
the bird ? 

Christ was not born as a Roman consul or dictator, 
nor did he come to this earth to enjoy the luxuries of the 
world. He was born as the son of a poor • carpenter. 
In his exemplary life which is an ideal to all humanity he 
relieved the poor of their misery. He ’often sthted^ 
easier for a camel tO ptiss through the e;^e of a’hefedie thafi 
for a rich man to enter the kingdoiii of God.” He further 
stitied, “All’ ye are bret'hr'erii,‘6ftfeMs your Father which is in 
tiedvefa” (St. Mathew's Gospel). He preached the truth in its 
most urfiversal fothh arid the whole of His life was devoted 
£6 tHh ‘preaching 'hf thiaf: riltimate truth about’ tnkn arid God. 
In' Ms I:^p6si£i{in Of the ttuth''hte’ oame into coriflidt Witli 
the T'h^risehe W-ho Were’ri’dially eidhsive of evdry Other 
;^eOillh.' The’PHltiSeeS at th^t 'tlfhfe Wdft driteiittinM'tb keep 
^beir 'BWh ‘thBt! 'sefgte^kted ahd’-separated Tf'diri every' ’ 'olher 
ih the World* laM Christ ifibtiBaljfri^doWrt that barrier Of 
feBe' Was* cltieffi^di ' 'Sf. l^til Wah’h:’ Pharisee 'bf ' the ' Pliitriseesj 

t!hkti tbcitst^of'fiia'feUoW 

J%ans^si ' 'tie ^ hM '■ ^^iradlal 'ih ' 
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utmost and he had persecuted to death any one who 
adopted the teachings of Christ. Stephen who preached 
the new doctrine of the brotherhood of man and the Father- 
hood of God was stoned to death by St. Paul’s own 
consent. One day, Paul was on his way to Damascus to 
drag to prison and persecute and kill those who wished to 
declare the truth of the brotherhood, when he saw a vision 
of Christ, which said, “Soul, soul! why dost thou persecute 
me?” Paul was thunderstruck and he was changed in 
heart and became a Christian. He was thoroughly changed 
in heart when he exclaimed, “ I counted all this racial pride 
as dung, as refuse, that 1 might win Christ. It was filth. 
In order that I might win Christ I threw it away,” 

Towards the end of his life, when he was in a Roman 
prison, becaiisfe of this y^ry faith of brOtherhdOd of ipan; 
because he would' hot- be racially exclusive, he wrote 
these words 'fn pris'oh, “ rn Christ; thete iiaiiftot be either 
Jew or Greek, Scythian or barbarian, bond or free, but all 
are one Man ir\. Christ Jesus.” The early church has no 
distinctions whatever. All races sat together and in the 
midst of the worship they ate the one head and drank the 
one cup and at the end of the service, in the ceremony of 
“ Kissing of the Peace,” people would turn to one another, 
hotv and erobraoe one dnotW in Christian fellowship. In 
Heaven there a’te ncrrach dfetinotidns, on 'feartih thtere should 
be no race distinctions here. That is the Christian faith and 
St- Paul died fbr'lt, Christ dlfed for' -it arid 'fhou^ands died 
for in 

Mtdiaminad was not -bom as, 'the kitigiOlE, Arabia, i 
as the son of a poor carava;nsary'. .■’.i.TjbsiJe, :;ar<®''i!gri»ft't;i|he;n 
among the poOr and , destitute' and hhipanity will be impove- 

Mht ' ihe; ‘'Wli 
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Emerson writes in his essay on the Conservative : 
‘ The Youth is an innovator by the fact of his birth. There 
he stands newly born on the planet, a universal begger, 
with all the reason of things, one would say, on his side. 
In his first consideration how to feed, clothe and warm 
himself, he is met by warnings on every hand that 
this thing and that thing have owners and he must go 
elsewhere. Then he says, “ if I am born on the earth where 
is my part ? Have the goodness, gentlemen of this world, 
to show me my wood-lot, where I may fell my wood, my 
field where I may plant my corn, my pleasant ground 
where I may build my cabin.” 

‘ “ Touch any wood, or field, or house lot on your 
peril,” cry all the gentlemen of this world ; “ but you may 
come and work in ours for us and we will give you a piece 
of bread. And what is that peril ? Knives and rnuskets, 
if we meet you in the act ; imprisonment, if we find you 
afterward.” , , . , ' 

‘ “ And by what authority, kind gentlemi^h ? ” 

“‘ By our , law !” , . ,.i; 

, * “ And your law — is it just ? ”. 

‘ “ As just for you as it was for us. We wrought for 
others under this law, and got our lands so.” 

' ' ' I ' ' i/* ^ , * 

, , , ‘ I rejpeat the question, Is your 4w just ? ” 

‘“Not quite just, but necessary. Moreover it is 
juster now than, it wsui when we were borii ; we have made 
it milder land' more’-^ual.’V' ^ 

“,l will, have, n^.j?if/yo^r law,” returns, tjie j^buth ; 
“ if ehcurabers me. 1 capnot undefsii^i^. (;^r 
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spare time to read that needless library of your law. 
Nature has sulHciently provided me with rewards and 
sharp penalties to bind me, not to transgress. Like the 
Persian noble of old, I ask “ that I may neither com- 
mand nor obey.” I do not wish to enter into your complex 
social system. I shall serve those whom I can, and they 
who can, will serve me. I shall seek those whom I love, 
and shun those Move not ; and what more can all your 
laws render me ?” With equal earnestness and good faith, 
replies the plaintiff, an upholder of the establishment, and 
a man of many virtues: 

Your opposition is feather-brained and over-fine. 
Young man, I have no skill to talk with you, but look at 
me ; I have risen early and sat late, and toiled honestly and 
painfully for very many years. I never dreamed about 
methods ; I laid my bones to, and drudged for the goods I 
possess ; it was not got by fraud, not by luck, but by work, 
and you must show me a warrant like these stubborn facts 
in your own fidelity and labour, before I suffer you, 
on the faith of a few fine words, to ride into my estate, 
and dairh to scatter it as your own.” 


‘ “ Now you touch the heart of the matter,” replies 
the reformer. “ To that fidelity and labour 1 pay homage. 
I am pnworthy t6 arraign your rhahner of living, until I 
too have been tried. But I should b^ tore unworthy, ■ if 
I did not tell yoti' why I cahriot walk in ybnr steps. •I'fend 
this '*\^st ne^Wbrk, which you ’ call property, extended' "bvar 
the whole planet. I capnbtnccupy the bleakest cragf of the 
White Hills’ of^the' Alleghany Range,, biit sbrae' tnkn or 'dbt- 
pbtitinh setsi‘tip'tb'’me’ti:l sbdW, mi^’‘ 'that'%'' iV'''hfe.‘'''-'NoW; 


fhdiagh I Ain ’■ 


1,';' hnd’ bn ■■iny- acenurif 
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in my creation, and that I have been mis-sent to this earth, 
where all the seats were already taken — yet I feel called 
upon on behalf of rational nature, which I represent, to declare 
to you my opinion, that if the Earth is yours so also it is mine. 
All your aggregate existences are less to me a fact than is 
my own ; as I am born to the earth, so the earth is given to 
me, what I want of it to till and to plant; nor could I 
without pusillanimity, omit to claim so much. I must not 
only have a name to live, but I must live. My genius 
leads me to a different manner of life from any of yours. 
I cannot then spare you the whole world. I love you the 
better. 1 must tell you the truth practically ; and take 
that which you call yours. It is God’s vvorld and mine ; 
yours as much as you want, mine, as much as I want. 
Besides, I kpow, ypur ways ; I know the symptoms of the 
disease. To the end .of your power, you will servje ,^|s 
lie which pheatp you. Your want is a gulf which , the 
possession of the broad earth would not, fill. Ypndejr spn 
in heaven, you ivould plpck down from shining on ^he 
universe, and make him a property -and ppiyacy, |f yqu 
could; and the moon and the north afar yjoji 
have occasion for in yppr closot ahd. bed,ciamW< '^hat 
you do not want for use, you crave for ornament, and 
Vhajt your convenience could spare, your, pr^d^ qannot.” ’ 

,, , ,1 , ■ ' . ■icinVvr ; 

. ,The e^cplusjvq f W, ' fp pW 

divine Jgifts is ap ip . % .Pr®sept or4^r,„pf 

:|f, ; 9 jjlli thS:„air : on qarth la hptl Ipd , , the. pjSpluslye 

o things 

,;be! §Q:^f)iYf; ,,% ,,Typ,4fh,jgYFp4® accuipulate 
op d^rth il|imade;to;i,(;^l||p|, .re^et^rqirs ai^d 
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glomerate exclusively in the granaries of a few. .These old 
systems and organisations must die away or else there is 
no hope for the redemption of humanity. To-day we are 
immersed deep in this order, tomorrow we may have to 
face a new order of things. Tremendous movements are 
now taking place in a day while the same events could not 
have been accomplished in centuries. A new world is in 
the making. Nothing which exists to-day can be surely 
said that it will survive tomorow. Nothing is substan- 
tial. What we call modern civilisation may be s%vept away 
in a moment. We may expect anything and be certain 
of nothing. Some think that this is an era of preparation 
for a world war resulting in cataclysm far surpassing all 
wars which have ever been known before* Some others 
say that all wars have ended and a permanent peace 
shall reign. Some hope for the era of Internationalism, 
a disbanding of armies and dismantling of navies. 
There are others whp believe like Mahatma Gandhi 
that “ I-ove alone is the panacea of all evils.” Bryan 
aiso says, “ The nations will place their trust in love, 
the weapon for which there is no shield ; in love, 
that sufifereth long and is kind; in love* that- is not 
easily provoked, . that beareth all things, believeth all things, 
endureth all things ; in love, which, though despised f as 
weakness by the vyorshippers of Mars, abidjeth w^i^ all else 
fails.” Some others look for th;^ f^^hration bf the world 
and the piitliaifient of rrian.. The bnceas^hi^.coh^ 
ij^^hichis Stiblh^ the world' is oril^ thfe cdrhaxof llie peMeiess 
din' of Wat, tumult and strife, dht 'ot which'boih the ,^r|his.* 
tbrid'tlm^' ■ na^tlona have and' ''died.''' 'Il^rbpib'j^ail 

■ tithfe 'tWp'aftfe't’ top 'df atafe''nas 'gdhe fdith, |re)0M", 
human hopes, only to b3 shattered in fhfe' dtia. have 

?7 ■ ' ' 
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appointed, human promises unfulfilled. All that wisdom, 
genius, education, civilisation and philanthropy have 
accomplished still leaves the whole heart sick. Nowhere 
man has been able to find relief in spite of the innumerable 
remedies suggested. Yet man hopes and hopes fora new age. 

Shelley sings, 

“ The world's great age begins anew 
The golden years return ; 

The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds mUwom ; 

Heaven smiles ; and faiths and Empires gleam 
Like xi'recks of a disclosing dream." 


Are we to continue in this ceaseless course of human 
failure and suffering? Is the din of war and strife 
perpetual ? Will there be no end to all this ? What is 
the destiny of the world and of the human race ? 
The Bible says, “ Hear the word of the Lord, ye 
children of Israel: for the Lord hath a controversy with 
the inhabitants I of the land, because there is no truth, no 
mercy, nor knowledge of God in the land;' By swearitig 
and lyiilg< and ‘ killing and stealings and committing 
adultery^/ they ' bteak out, and blood toucheth blood.” 
■1— Hos.''4'?i4 and'‘0. ■■ ■ ’ ■ • ■' 

/ * As a result of sin men were in darkness not because 

it was necessarj^ but because they have chosen to do so* 
tig^t1jas^'^|5me in^ the worid, but meii loyed^ darkness 
ratper tti^n ligfit.^^ riien have ad.vanped , not toward? 
Gorfjliut iiaye progressed not in 

V^htiBusness WtVi'tt They ijave jearpt npt ’divme 
wjsdopa po(t ponceit. 

fjiiftaway4rci(R!i'#r|ue^:.;,i^ nb^i thewffis disireba^ 
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of nations, with perplexity ; men’s hearts failing them for 
fear, and for looking after those things which are coming 
on the earth.”' — Luke 21, 25, 2d. It is love of God, love of 
man, truth, justice, righteousness and courage that can 
save Humanity. Realise the God within you, and proclaim 
the brotherhood of man, if you really believe that you 
are that Brahman and realise. “ Weapons cleave Him 
not, nor fire burneth Him, nor waters wet Him, nor wind 
drieth Him away. — 2 — 23. Uncleavable He, incombustible 
He, and indeed neither to be wetted nor dried away ; perpe- 
tual, all-pervading, stable, immovable, ancient. — 2-24 
Unmanifest, unthinkable, immutable, He is called ; there- 
fore knowing Him as such, thou shouldst not grieve* 
2-25. Bhagavatgita (Sankbya yoga) Second discourse,” 
If any one believes this great truth, where is the fear of 
death for him. All bodies are but like clothing which can 
be doffed at any moment and the soul is the undying and 
everlasting reality. All suffering is in mind. If your soul 
is immersed in God and if it has no other ideal than having 
complete peace in divine ecstacy all human sufferings vanish 
into nothing, , Suffering acd auxiety, are the lot .of all 
sinners. The divine man is always in diyine .ecstacy. 
Him# pain and trouble affecteth not. HeisSatchidananda'^ 
He is all peace, all joy and all love. , .He sees • everywhere 
virtue. . Ha; will ,' be in the Supta-consciousnesa , of the 
divine identity. He sees a heaven on earth. lie lives itJ 
the region of terrestrial gods. He lives in -the land where, 
true democracy is possible and in,,faet existSt 

Ex-president Wilsdn writes in the At^ntic monthly 
under ttie heading “ Tlie Road away ''frd'm ReVtjlu^ion.’!— 

■ .1,, -v-' " ^ 

'u'; ‘'tin'" I'doiibfc^h'.'isinitlhnsi 'da'jdr when hii^the' 
w.hWtrisat .unreiit'iind, ddoiit(.wi«eh<-lw4y ? %he' :lroadi' 
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ahead seems darkened by shadows which portend dangers 
of many kinds, it is only common prudence that we should 
look about us and attempt to assess the causes of distress 
and the most likely means of removing them. The real 
ground for universal unrest lies deep at the sources of 
spiritual life of our time and leads to revolution. The 
cause of the Russian Revolution, the outstanding event of 
its kind in our age, is a systematic denial to the great body 
of the Russians of the rights and privileges which all nor- 
mally desire, and must have, if they are to be contented 
and within reach of happiness. It is against capitalism 
that the Russian leaders deviated their attack....and it is- 
against capitalism, under one name or another, that the 
discontented classes everywhere draw their indictment. 
Is the capitalist system unimpeachable ? Is it not true 
that capitalists often seem to regard men whom they used 
as mere- instruments of profit, whose physical and mental 
powers it was legitimate to exploit ? Ought we not to seek 
a way to remove kuch offences and make life itself clean 
for those who will share honourably and cleanly id it ? 
The world has been made safe for Democracy. There is 
no need now to fear that any such made design as that 
enteitaifwd by that in^Ient and ignorant Hohenzollerns 
and'iheir cOunsellers may prevail against, it, but democracy 
has hot yet made the world safe against irrational revolution. 
That supreme task which is nothing less than the salvation 
of hdw faces democracy, insistent and impera- 

tive. There is nb escaping it unless everything we have 
built up is pr^^^nfly to faU in ruin about us, and the United 
States as ttie^htest pf the 4erno^^ must undertake 
it. The road tliat leads away from revolution is clearly 
raafkd(i,,for it is dhWby. the oatace bf men and of organised 
society. It, Ihcnrfore/befepyeOrhS' to 'study, very* carduHy 
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and very candidly the exact nature of the task and the 
means of its accomplishment. The sum of the whole 
matter is this, that our civilisation cannot survive materr 
ally unless it be redeemed spiritually. Here is the final 
challenge to our churches, to our political organisations 
and to our capitalists to every one who fears God or loves 
his country.” 

UNIVERSAL EDUCATION 

Education promotes good feeling among men 
It smoothens the crudities of man. Universal Education en- 
hances the good understanding of the various peoples and 
races on earth. His excellency Sir George Lloyd in his con- 
vocation address at Bombay in 1923 on 21st August said : 

“In India the first and essential need appears 
to be that of unity. India as a whole has arrived at an, 
advanced stage of its evolution but further progress 
is now being retarded by dissensions which prevent the 
formation of a united front. These dissensions are fatal to 
tjie emergence of the Indian nation and they are caused by 
the suspicion and mistrust which the uneducated mem- 
bers of one.f eligious community or social caste feel for those 
of another. Can that sfuspicion and mistrust be eradicated 
until the mass of the people ate sufficiently educated to 
fpmi for them'selves right and Indepeiidieinl judgments and 
to recognise Whfere their true interests lie ? 1 think not ; 
and I ate strongly convinced that to educate the massesof 
the people up to that point is India’s first ‘aind 
vital need to-day Und the ^secofid need '^^nd one in tey 
judgment equally' 'i/ital Out ot;the fu^t ’ifhat India 

■ has been few 

yOafstoa .tp that 

i .ind':', it. is neiceseary tha^-'t I|^e^,b 9 dy', . 
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people, should be sufficiently educated to. understand 
that they and they alone are responsible for the selection 
of the personnel and policy of the government on the 
transferred side. If the voting portion of the population 
are incapable of understanding the fundamental principles 
of genuine, democracy, or if in undfertanding. it, they are 
incapable, by reason of the lack of education, of distinguishing 
the true metal from the false and so remain at the mercy 
of sentiment and superstition, then no real progress on 
democratic lines is possible. So long as this does not take 
place, so long • as causes of internal dissension remain in 
India, national unity will be delayed and little progress 
will be possible towards democratisation of the whole 
fabric of government.” It is also to be borne in mind that 
no nation on earth will be willing to part with all its 
privileges on the mere asking for freedom. Growth must 
begin from within. Society is a peculiar organism. 'Every 
society can grow only when the internal forces are healthy 
and vigorous. In the epilogue to “Honest Man’s Fortune” ' 
Beaumont hnd' Fletcher sing, 

is his own star; and the soul that cati " 
Rendef an honest and a perfect man * ' 

Commands all light, dll injhietiae, all fate. 

Nothing to him falls early or too late ; ; 

0«r acts our angels are, or good or ill 
Our fatal shadows that, walk by us still.]' 

, Every one is the maker of his national destipy., Richj 
and poor, high.pnd ,low^ , 9 ne and, all are resporisifije * for 
India’s. glory. , ' 

, , ,, Emerson, ji^n is espy ,9n HistbryiSings, 

greed 

To the soul, ‘maiiei% all \ \ 

4^® wmre wcbtn^% ‘all ‘i%mgs 'are; ■ 

&dei^her'ei 
/ cmne^ th4 spH^es < 
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Of the seven stars and the solar year, 

Of Caesar's hand and plato's brain 

Of Lord Christ's heart, and Shakespeare's strain." 

He further writes, “There is one mind common to 
all individual men. Every man is an inlet to the same 
and to all of the same. He that is once admitted to the 
right of reason is made a freeman of the whole estate. 
What plato has thought, he may think; what a saint has 
felt he may feel; what at any time hath befallen any 
man, he can understand. Who hath access to this universal 
mind, is a party to all that is or can be done, for this 
is the only and sovereign agent.” The time has come 
when all men should realise a unity in all diversity, 
when the quality of all men based on spiritual identity 
should be the order of the day and the government found- 
ed , on force must give way for one of love. Emerson 
says, “We liv^ in, a very low state of the world, and pay 
un-willing tribute to governments founded oh force. There 
is not, among the most religious and instructed men of 
the most religious and civil nations, a reliance on the 
moral sentiment, and a sufficient belief in the unity of 
things to persuade them that ‘society can - be maintained 
without artificial restraints, as well ah the Solair system ; 
or that the private Citizen might be reasotiable, and a good 
neighbour, without the hint of a jail or a '-confiscation. 
What is strange, too, there never was in any man sufficient 
faith in the power of rectitude, to inspire - hiiii with the 
broad design of renovatihgVthe state oh the principle of 
rig^t t and, -love.”, He. further, i. Says*' “Thej.ctitjcism and 
attack on institudfOns v^BnIwvq ; witnessed, h3S,j'iinade • 
thing plain, that society, ■ gains - nothing whilst a.imja^,, 
tiqtjhiipself' ri^cwated^ attem^ thing^ 

hihii.he .feas ibpcome j;pdioUsiy vs good 
hlljb., negIigeat'",,or ' 

.vanity' are often the ,di8ghsj;^,;*es,^ti(; , -It ' 

to reihain, p 'th® . eatabfelame'ht’:' rde'tter than ''tfe:'. es'tabiish-,' 
;l^ht,,arid'opndu«h:;&at'lhjthie' .'to iRiale,' 
again8i'',^il'; py iihprpy'et^ '\ydtppa,t 

Ufa 'hhiii l)«!, ^p', 
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of your one objection. Do you think there is 
only one ? Alas ! my good friend, there is 
no part of society or life better than any other part . All 
our things are right and wrong together. The wave of 
evil washes all our institutions alike. Do you complain , of 
our marriage ? Our marriage is no worse than qur edu- 
cation, our diet, our trade, our social customs. Do you 
complain of the laws of property ? It is a pedantry to 
give such importance to them. Can we not play the 
game of life with these counters, as well as with those ,* in 
the institution of property, as well as out of it? Ijef into 
it the new and renewing principle of love, and property 
will be universality.” Love concfuereth all. Love God. Love 
man, thy fellow-brother in weal and woe on this pknet. 
Propagate democratic ideas. When the question of brother- 
hood is solved democracy will follow as the dawn follows 
the sun. As the Sun of Love advances, the mists ot dis- 
cord, war, strife and dis-union will vanish away. Humanity 
will all the more be nobler, happier, purer and sublimer 
approaching the God-Head. 

“ m pray that come it may-^ : 

As come it will for «’ tHatrr- 
fhat seme ^n4 worth o’er <*’ the earth 
, May bear the gree and <*” that 
For a’ that and a’ that, 

Jt, is comitfg y^t for 'a\ that 

i^iman the world der, 

^tikaU pothers he for a’ ihed,” 

Man,’ clothed with briirfilittte authority and ettfengled 
Ifi the! web ;of laarury^ aiayj- in t!s»v gljaemotir of, , his 
And'!wealfhij{atIifo'’«otk5ig‘ cufooedts 0 iitiodt9:n'i6fo,i'fb#'v 
'piibee: a«d'’. 

ibis8iori>h«d''eh»:;l!P|!(f!'bif 

E<{dt(U<iy ' 



